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-GENTLEMEN, 


a writers of -dedications fhould, 

in my opinion, ufe the fame precaution 

with thofe who invite company to an 

entertainment ; for there is nothing more 

improper than‘to place at the fame table 
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DEDIVT ATION 
perfons who are wholly ftrangers to.each 
other, or of different inclinations or edu- 
gation. In the fame manner nothing 
can be more ill judged than to dedicate 
a book to thofe who have no knowledge 
‘or ‘intereft in its furbje€t. I thall not 
be reproached upon the prefent occafion 
with fuch an error, fince’ I can prefent . 
the hiftory of philofophy to none who 
underftand the fubjeét better, or who 
are even better philofophers. Your 
mames, gentlemen, which are as well 
known as thofe of the fciences them- 
felves, at once fave me the trouble of 
proving what I advance, and prevent me 
_ from falling into a ftrain of compliment 
too common in ordinary dedications. I 
only afk, therefore, that my prefent 
filence may be confidered, not as a mark 
of my inattention to your merits, but as 
an initance of the greatnefs of my efteem. 
J have for feveral years, gentlemen, con- 
ducted my labours under your infpec- 
tion, and 1 flatter myfelf that you will 
mot refule me the juftice-due, if not to 
the felicity, at leaft to. the affiduity, of | 
my 
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my endeavours. This affiduity, joined 
to a-right intention, is- all the merit L can 
prefume. to claim. 

Havine been long aftranger to indo- 
lence, induftry is now- become. habitual. 
to me. J have learned.to- find time for 
peculiar ftudies in. the intervals of my 
more immediate. employments, and to 
aim at public good under the acuteft 
preflures.of private infirmities. I. have 
ever coveted the approbation of the wife 
and good, with as much earneftnefs as I 
eee defpifed the arrows of calumny or 
the objections of ignorance. I have pur- 
fued what appears to me to be right, 
and while I have-fti reneth to proceed ne- 
worldiy confideration ial hinder my 
progres ; and fo long as I think my pub- 
lications either benefit fociety, or amufe 
the learned, I fhall {till continue to offer. 
them. Your encouragement, gentlemen, 
will be one great motive to my perfe- 
verance; but, fhould you add your friend- 
fhip to the favour, my wifhes would be 
complete: and in-afpiring to this honour _ 

&. 2 permit 


“PEDIC A TEION. 
permit me to affure you that I am, 
with the moft inviolable attachment, 

GENTLEMEN, 


Your moft humble, 


And obedient servants, 


Perrin, F OR M E ¥. 


Jan. 24, 1760, 


INTRODUCTION. 


rT may be faid with great juftice that there 
is only one {cience in nature, and that is 
PHILosopHy. All the reft,. whatever 
ig they may have obtained, cannot pro- 
perly be called fciences, but as they are fo many 
parts tending to illuftrate that great object of 
human enquiry. In fact, philofophy is the 
feience which teaches the improvement of 
human reafon.; it tends to give a clear and 
folid explication of all things that exift, or of 
all that may have even a poffible exiftence. 
Jurifprudence, phyfic, aftronomy, and fuch 
like, are only peculiar branches of this uni~ 
verfal art, and as far as they extend contribute — 
to its formation. ‘Thus all our knowledge, 
. as well of the exiftence of things themfelves, 
as of the reafons of their mutual influence 
upon each other, ranges itfelf under this mafter 
fcience, philofophy, guides the refearch, and | 
teaches to enjoy the difcovery. . 

From that curiofity which is almott innate 
in man, and the faculty of reafoning which 
belongs particularly to him, we are induced to 
look upon. philofophy as ancient as the world. 
itfelf. The firft time a man began to defire 
to know the reafon of any appearance, he then 

A3 com- 
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commenced his fearch after philofophy ; and, 
as foon as he was able to explain the ap- 
pearance under confideration, he then actually 
became a philofopher. Thus philofophy, con- 
fidered in its moft extenfive fenfe, is only-a 
knowledge of all the phenomena of nature, 
with the moft probable explanations of their 
caufes, effects, and poffibilities of production. 
The firft man was a philofopher as far as his 
powers extended. As his fucceflors were pof- 
fefled of his knowledge, and joined alfo that of 
their own, philofophy grew greater, and men 
wifer, by accumulated difcovery. | 

Hap the road to truth been the only one 
which was followed, and had men from gene- 
ration to generation gone forward in it without 
deviation, the hiftory of philofophy would have 
been no other than that of truth itfelf. This 
fcience would then have offered only the pureft 
lights to the underftanding, and guided both 
fpeculation and practice with unerring cer- 
tainty. Had this been the cafe, we fhould have 
long fince arrived at that precifion which is the - 
object of our refearches, and have upon every 
fubject all the certainty which it was capable 
of affording. Were philofophy thus con- 
ducted, :t would have been both our happinefs 
and glory to have embarked in the purfuit: it 
would then have been a folid fcience drawn 

from the pureft fources of reafon and experience, 
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an affemblage of felf-evident principles, and of 
juit conclufions : it would have taught man te 
know not only all objects around him, but thae 
more difficult object, himfelf : it would have led 
him from the works of nature to their great 
creator ; have widened the bounds of his hap- 
pinefs here, and affifted him in the means of 
deferving it hereafter. Philofophy thus con- 
ducted would begin by perfecting ‘the human 
underftanding, fhewing what was neceflary to 
be done in order to acquire diftinét ideas, to 
form found judgments, and to give reafon al} 
its force. Having thus formed the mind for 
the right obfervation of things, it would then 
lead it on to the confideration of the world, 
and of the analogy there is between the parts 
of this great whole. . From thence it might be 
led on to confider the caufe of all this apparent - 
beauty, and by an obvious gradation mount to 
the great author and caufe of all. Then, 
turning man to the confideration of himfelf, it 
would fhew him that happinefs was the only 
end of all his actions, and that this happinefs 
could only flow from the author of his exiftence, 
and that to obtain it all his a@ions fhould tend 
to’ refemble as much as poffible thofe of the 
univerfally beneficent father of all things. The 
rectitude, that has guided the architet of uni-+ 
verfal beauty, would then influence the actions 
. man ; and, upon examining the relation be- 

tween 
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tween different actions, he would find that fome 


tended to produce ordér, and othefs to intro- 
duce confufion. He would, therefore, adhere to 
the firft, and avoid the latter: he would thus 
be taught to love virtue, and. to deteft vice. 


From thefe principles it would have been eafy. 
for him to fettle the bounds of his duty either. 


in a-civil. or political capacity, either as a ci- 


j 


tizen of his native realm or of the world. In: 


a-word, philofophy thus cultivated would have 


_ diffipated doubt, and-remedied every neceflity” 


except thofe which have arifen from human in=- 


firmity, and which can be rectified only by a 


fuperior power. Whoever fhould be thus pof-- 


feffed of all the lights requifite te conduct him, . 


and fhould a& according to thofelights, would 
be at once the greateft of philofophers andthe 
happieft of men. 7 


_ Tuis is an inviting picture, but where is 


the original from whence it was taken ? Is this 
philofophy, fuch as we have now deferibed it, 
a phantom alone, a thing impoilible and contra- 
dictory? By no means! This only is phile- 
fophy, if we would adhere to the ftriét meaning 


of the term. But can we apply this charming, 


portrait to the philofophy of former ages, or 
even of ourown? ‘The hiftory of true phi- 


lofophy is the hittory of truth and: of virtue,, 


but how different is that which has long 
aflumed the name! Esrer and paffion hold, 


the 
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the chief place in our philofophical refearches.. 
One feries of philofophers exceeds their pre- 
deceffors only in altercation and vanity, and 
the world by growing older only ferves to pro- 
duce new extravagances both in practice and 
fpeculation. This might be apt to turn us from 
the-ftudy of its hiftory, which thus obvioufly 
appears fraught with opinions and abfurditiés 
that only deferve to be forgotten. It might 
excite our defpair of fucceeding in a purfuit 
where fo many of the greateft men have 
failed, and where ages have toiled without 
fuccefs, 

‘Tus in fome meafure has its weight, but 
we fhould not make precipitant decifions. I 
acknowledge that a life wholly taken up in ex- 
amining the abfurdities of former philofophy, 
in tracing opinions never perhaps well under- 
ftood even by their authors, and now almoft 
wholly forgotten, would be very ill employed, 
and that the fruit would never repay the la-. 
bourer’s induftry. But yet we fhall find fome 
caufe to applaud thofe ingenious men who have 
laboured in this career ; probably by examining 
the errors of others they have learned to rectify 
their own. They have given the republic of 
letters a moft agreeable entertainment, which, 
if it dees not voted duty, will at leaft lend 
innocent employment. This part of learning 
is at once the moft fertile and amufing ; and 

they 
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they who have fucceeded. in it richly deferve’ 
the praifes. which they have received. How’ 
highly, for inftance, does father Beaufobre de- 
ferve our applaufe in his hiftory of:-manicheifm, . 
in which he has fathomed the receffles of an- 
cient herefy with fo much judgment, and: 
fhewn their opinions to be only the exploded | 
doctrines of former philofophers-oddly adapted. 
to chriftianity. “his plan has been more oe 
_.tenfively filled up, and with full greater fue-- 
cefs, by the illuftrious- Mr. Brucker,. whofe: 
eritical hiftory of philofophy from its ofiginal: 
to the prefent time, infive large volumes quarto, . 
im Latin, appears to be one of. thofe works. 
which will do moft honour to this. age, and: 
from which pofterity will derive the moft real: 
advantages. When, therefore, I advanced that 
alife taken up wholly in this ftudy appeared to: 
me ill employed, it was only levelled at thofe- 
whofe profeffions led them to fome particular: 
objects. It would be imprudent, for initance, 
in a phyfician or a divine to fpend all his time. 
in this entrance to ftudy,,.and to confume thofe~ 
efforts at the portals of literature which fheuld 
be employed i in forcing into its recefles.. No 
man, however,.who aims at the character ef: 
a fcholar, fhould be entirely ignorant of this 
fubject; but then it will-be fufficient for him. 
to. know. it,, as. he does the other parts of 
ae os in a-curfory manner ; he fhould become 

acquainted 
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-acquainted with the moft ftriking features, but 
leave details to the hiftorian by profeltion: If 
we are for retaining all parts of literature in 
equal perfection in Shi tidids, we muft afk for 
.a life much longer than is allowed to humanity. 
All we have to do is to pafs through thofe | 
avenues that lead to fcience, to know the na- 
‘ture of the entrance, but by no means to make 
it our abode. Rea 

- Aicoop hiftory of philofophy will therefore 
‘f{erve to prepare-us for.more particular ftudy, 
and often prevent our efforts from treading a 
beaten path yet miftaking it for a new one. 
‘Mr. Brucker’s hiftory being too voluminous 
‘for fuch as undertake the fubject merely as a 
preparative to other parts of learning, and his 
abridgment of it being either written in Latin 
or German, one was ftill neceéflary for more 
general ufe. It is well known that books 
written in the German language feldom travel 
beyond the limits of their.native country. The 
‘work, therefore, which I now offer the public 
will not, I hope, be thought fuperfluous, fince 
it is defigned for thofe who underftand neither 
-of the former languages. 

_ LFiatrer myfelf that fuch an abridgment 
of the hiftory of philofophy wall not be a dif- 
agreeable prefent to the public, fince it is 
either confiftent with the time nor inclinations 
of the greateft number to enter more minutely 

inte 
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‘into a fubject of this nature. All they defire 
is to be poffefled of a miniature picture of this 
extenfive part of learning, which may be at 
once portable and convenient, which may at 
once give the order of the facts and their mutual 
relations. It would il become me to affert 
that I have anfwered this intention in the fol- 
lowing little work. All that I can affure the 
public is, that I have laboured with all the di- 
ligence in my power to bring it as near per- ~ 
fection as the nature.of the work would permit. 
I muft alfo obferve that I have been greatly 
affifted by fix tables made -for affifting the me- 
mory, from the large work of Mr. Brucker, 
which contain with great precifion all the more 
important facts that ought to enter into an 
abridgement.of this nature. In the courfe of 
this work I have added-fuch explanations, cor= 
rections, and remarks upon the above work, 
as might tend either to embellifh the fubject or 
correct the facts. By thefe affiftances I flatter 
myfelf with having performed an ufeful and 
meceflary undertaking, and with having been 
in fome meafure inftrumental in promoting 
the publick good. 
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HIS hiftory comprizes the life and 
| _ doétrines of fuch philofophers as — 


have had reputation in the world. 
Although an account of the actions of phi- 


‘lofophers, properly fpeaking, does not belong 


to an hiftory of their opinions; yet it is both 
conformable to cuftom, and te reafon, to give 
fuch an account. It is at leaft as interefting, 
if not more fo, to know how a philofopher 
lived, as it is to trace the barren annals of 
princes, who deferve to be forgotten. Add 
to this, that the doctrines of the philofophers 
are often connected with the circumftances of 
their lives, or the place of their birth; it is 
curious to know, how far their opinions were 
capable of influencing themfelves, how far 
their lectures were aided by their example. 
B Alt 
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All that is requifite in the hiftorian is, judg- 
ment in his. choice of fuch faéts as are inte- 
refting, and to proportion their number to the 
extent of his plan; as an abridgement differs 
in this refpe&t from a complete hiftory, and, 
indeed, feems the more difficult undertaking. 
It would have. been very eafy to encreafe the 
fize of a work of this kind, but it is not fo 
eafy to contract it; particularly to contract it 
fo that it will contain neither more nor lefs 
than is requifite to give ufe and uniformity to 
the whole. 
Tue Hiftory of Philofophy : may be divided 
‘into three great periods. 
I. From. the creation of the world to ind 
foundation of Rome. 
Ii. From the foundation.of Rome to the 
revival of learning, after the taking of 
Conftantinople. 
~ TI. From the revival of learning to the: 
prefent time. 


BOOK 
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Containing the History of PuiLosopny;, 
from the Creation of the World to the 
Foundation of Roz. 


Turis firft period may be divided into two 
parts; the firft comprehending the time be- 
fore the deluge; and the fecond from the 
deluge to the foundation of Rome. 


§) BC. Tel @, Nok 
The History of PHILOSOPHY before the 
Deluge. : 


T would be a fuperfluous tindertaking to 
| enlarge upon this part of philofophical hif- 
tory, even in the moft extenfive works of this 
nature. We have, on this fubject, no other 
guide than the holy fcriptiires; and we need 
only read that attentively to form a judgment 
of the philofophical attainrhents of the firft 
inhabitants of this our globe; Man came 
from the hands of his Creator endued, not 
only with an intelligent foul, but impreffed 
alfo with a fenfe of his own obligations to the 
Ene Being, He received, in a particular 

‘> Oy ei manner; 
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manner, the gift of fpeech, without which, 
being inferior to other an:mals, he muft have 
lived inv want, folitude, and infecurity. In 
procefs of time, the limits of the mind were 
extended; and the firft language of mankind, 
of which we are now ignorant, encreafed in 
proportion ‘as the men who fpoke it became 
acquainted with a greater. variety of the ob- 
jects around them. Tvhis is all we can fay 
concerning the {tate of mankind before that 
period in which they were overwhelmed. It 
is probable that the long life of the firft pa- 
triarchs gave them an opportunity of making 
many obfervations, and of practifing feveral 
inventions; but of thefe no veftiges now re- 
main. Al] that can be now faid of their ac- 
quirements is either the produét of conjecture, 
or barefaced impofition. 

ADAM, as fome aflure us, was pofleffed Bf 
an innate philofophy, as he maintained a dif- 
pute with the ferpent. But where is this dif- 
pute to be found? And what is ftill more 
unfortunate for their fyftem, how came he at 
length to be overperfuaded, and to tranferefs 
the pofitive injunctions of his Creator, by fo- 
phifms fo grofs as thofe by which, we are told, 
he was conquered? But again it will be faid, 
that he. gave names to every animal, which 
he could not have done without knowing them 
intimately. ‘This obfervation, however, takes 
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its rife from a falfe’ principle, as: it implies, 
that the names lead us to the: eflences of 
things. But nothing will abate:the pertina- 
city of thofe who are willing to go. wrong ; 
they have afferted, that the primitive language 
was effential, and that every word it contain- 
ed, at once gave the attributes and the eflence 
of the obje@ it referred to. Butcwe-have 
nothing of all this in that only fource from 
whence we derive our. knowledge. of Adam 
himfelf. It feems moré natural and fimple to 
affirm, that as he was furrounded with ani-; 
-mals which he had every day an opportunity 
of feeing, he gave them names at pleafure, 
by which he knew them again; as we now 
find men in fuch circumftances ufually do. 

CAIN was a wicked man; of that we are 
affured ; but are we from hence, as fome 
would have us, led to confider him as the firft 
father of Epicurean Philofophy? By no 
means. When did he teach it? Who were 
his difciples? ‘Thefe are queftions it is impof- 
fible to refolve. 

SETH applied himfelf to deGuldvy. This 
we are told, and -yet perhaps with as little 
foundation. ‘There are only the pretended 
pillars of Seth to fupport the affertion ; pillars 
which, probably, as little exifted as the in- 
{criptions with which: ae were faid to be 
| engraved, 
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Jusar, Tubal Cain, &c. are faid to have 
made difcoveries in chymiftry, metalurgy, and 
mufic; and when we have quoted the texts 
where this is afferted we have nothing more 
to fay. 

Enocu has left a collection of oracles. 
‘The book, which goes under his name, is one 
of the moft barefaced forgeries ; but, though 
it were not, how is it connected with philo- 
fophy ? This muft fuffice upon a fubje& 
which has been treated at length only by en- 
thufiaits, or thofe who perhaps wifhed to de~ 
ceive. 


S ot 2 ON is 
‘he History of PuHitosopny from the Delage 
to the Foundation of Ror. 


In this fecond period is comprized, I. The 
Philofophy of the Barbarians, I]. That of 
the Greeks. 


Job a the ge Gi ign: Pealge 
Of the PHtnosopny of the BARBARIANS. 


er HE Greeks branded all other nations but 
their own with the name of Barbarians. 

The etymology of the word is uncertain; it 
feems, however, as if it referred to the rufticity 
of the language of thofe nations: an imputa- 
tion pany jut, and partly founded in preju- 
dice ; 
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dice ; for every foreign language appears harfh - 
and difagreeable to him who does not under- 
ftand it. But whatever might be the original . 
fignifncation of the word,the Greeks came at laft - 
to apply it in the fame fenfe as we do the word 
favage. They fuppofed.that whoever had the 
misfortune to be.born out of Greece, was for 
that very reafon buried in ignorance and ftupi- 
dity, incapable of rifing to mental attainments, 
and utterly excluded from all excellence in that 
purfuit. They, therefore, would not allow 
the Barbarians the flighteft tin@ure of philo-~ 
fophy. 

However, they were in this.refpect, as. we 
fhall fee, greatly miftaken. The Barbarians 
underftood philofophy, although greatly ob-. 
fcured by their method of treating it. ‘Their | 
philofophy. principally confifted in traditions 
tranfmitted from father to fon. All reafon- 
_ings, efpecially fuch as depended upon a chain 
of propofitions, made no part’of their acquifi- 
tions.. Add to this: it isno eafy matter to fe- 
parate the theological from the. philofophical . 
attainments of thefe rude people, who were as 
yet only beginning to reafon. ‘Their doctrines 
were a grofs aflemblage of altered facts, united | 
-with falfe opinions, the whole obfcured by . 
extravagant allegories, hard to be underftood — 
even among themfelves, but at prefent utterly © 
unintelligible. 
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WE may range the philofophy of the Bar! 


barians under four heads, namely : 
1. THE Philofophy of the Haft. 
2. THat of the South. 
3. Tuart of the Weft. 
4. THat of the North. 


ARTICLE I. Ofthe Eastern PHILOSOPHY. 
[MMEDIAT ELY after the deluge, Noah 


is the firft who attracts our notice, of whom 
however we can fay nothing -refpeCting his 
philofophy, more than we have already faid 
of the antedeluvian patriarchs. The. con- 
itruction of the ark, and the degree of know- — 
Jedge which fuch a work required in its execu- 
tion, cannot be attributed to Noah, but to the 
fuperintendence of the Eternal Geometer. . It 
was the fame great affiftant who collected all — 
the animals which entered into the ark, and 
the provifions requifite to fupport them during 
their continuance there. Whatever elfe is faid 
concerning the philofophy of the Preferver of 
the human race, and in particular of his know- 
ledge in chymiftry, is a mere fiction. ‘The fe-_ 
ven famous precepts which go under his name 
are impoftures of the fame kind. , 
‘Tue pofterity of Noah multiplied, peopled | 
> the world, and: from hence arofe thofe ftates 
and empires in which philofophy firft had its 
origin. Among thefe, in the oriental parts of 
the 
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the world, we may reckon, 1..The Hebrews, 
2. The Chaldeans, 3. The-Perfians, 4. The. 
Indians, 5. The fBRANY and 6. The Phoe-- 


nicians. 


§ 1. The HEBREWS. 


THE Y derive their original from Shem,. 
the eldeft-fon of Noah. This patriarch pafies 
among fome for a great aftronomer, but with- 
out proof. His brother Ham alfo has been re- 
proached with having been a magician ;. but,. 

probably, .the one deferves the reproach as little. 
as the other the applaufe At ORERS their fup-- 
pofed abilities. ‘ 

ABRAHAM holds upon the fame pretenfions. 
a diftinguifhed rank among the learned men of. 
his time. It is faid that he taught the Egyp-- 
tians arithmetic, aftronomy, and.the Chal- 
dean fciences, which coniifted chiefly in divi- 
nation. ‘The Jews.-are inexhauttible in fables. 
of this nature ; but to us, lefs interefted in his. 
fame, Abraham is only known By his. faith . 
and by his. virtues. i 

Jacos is faid to, have been a. creat natura-- 
lift, and thofe who doubt it are. referred to 
the. expedient by which. he procured the lambs 
to be mottled... But whether this was.a fecret. 
he found by experience, or whether he had it 
from revelation, is a matter - that ftill remains - 
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in difpute ; but in either cafe his knowledge 
was no way extraordinary. 

‘Josep has got the reputation of a great 
politician, a man profoundly verfed in ceco- 
nomy, and an interpreter of dreams; but it 
{till remains undecided, what fhare the divine 
{pirit, which ftill conduéted and fupported him, 
had in thefe his predi€tions. Nor has his 
name been confounded with that of Hermes 
with lefs impropriety. The perfon whoever 
he was that bore this name, muft have been 
prior to Jofeph numbers of years, as he paffes 
for having been the author of the Egyptian 
learning ; and it is very evident that their 
learning was in a moft flourifhing condition, 
when Jofeph was called to the adminiftration 
of the kingdom, which is the beft proof of 
its antiquity. | 

Ir was from this fource that Mofes de- 
~ rived that knowledge which rendered him one 
of the moft learned men of his age. ‘This af- 
fertion is well fupported ; for it is confirmed 
by fcripture. But though we are authorized 
thus far, it would be temerity to enter into a 
detail of the different fciences which Mofes 
was faid to poffefs, As a legiflator, he is only 
to be confidered as a man infpired by God 
himfelf with fuch laws as were calculated to 
improve the happinefs of his favoured people. 

His 
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His Cofmogony, or hiftory of the creation of 
the world, does not fhew him to have derived 
his knowledge from any other fource than that 
of immediate revelation. ‘The manner of his 
reducing the golden calf into powder may 


perhaps be afcribed to the fame fource ; and, | 


in fhort, though we muft allow him to have 
been one of the wifeft and greateft men of 
antiquity; yet we are unable to tell in what 
his principal merit as a philofopher confifted, 
becaufe we have no adequate idea of the phi- 
lofophy of his age. . 


SoLomon would be a moft accomplifhed 


philofopher if,.to the forced explanation of 
fome fcriptural paflages concerning him, we 
fhould add the fabulous traditions, which give 
the moft exalted idea of his abilities. . T’hofe 
works which he publifhed upon natural hiftory 
are loft ;. and as to thofe enigmas which he 
explained, we only find him poffeffed of the 


fame abilities which were common-to cotem- - 


porary princes. » he decrees which he paffed 
in judgment only fhew a perfon of good fenfe ; 
and laftly, his Proverbs may be confidered as 
excellent maxims in morality. This alone 
renders him very refpeCtable; but we fhould 
ftill confider, that.God, from whom he had 


afked wifdom, was the immediate fource of 


his talents; and therefore the title of philo- 


lopher agrees with him but very imperfectly, 


BSG’. as - 
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as his knowledge was properly not of his own 
acquiring. But with regard to thofe myfte- 
ries, which he is faid to be the author of, and 
thofe books tending to propagate fuch opi- 
nions, they are all falfehoods introduced, by e 
impofture, and received by credulity. 

Danie has a very exalted character; but 
it is‘to the Divine Spirit, and not to philofo- 
phy, that he is mdebted for his reputation. 

Jog lived in an age of which it is difficult 
to fix the date; and even, if this were effect- 
ed, it would ftill be neceflary to prove, - that. 
he was the author of the book that bears his 
name, This book, it muft be acknowledged, 
contains many ftrictures, as well logical, as 
appertaining to natural hiftory. But thefe too 
muft be placed.rather to the account of infpi- 
ration, than of philofophy. 

. ‘THus,: to judge with precifion of the phi- 
lofophy of the Hebrews, we muft have ‘re- 
courfe to. the works of their doctors, and their 
other. claffical books. By examining thefe, 
we fhall find that, properly f{peaking, they. 
“had no. philofophers; but that their wifdom 
was an affemblage of. opinions, partly derived 
from revelation obfcured by traditions, and 
partly fromexperience. “The moft diftinguifh- 
ed among their literati turned their talents to 
the wee of legillation and__ political oeco- 


nomy, without paying any attention to thofe 
fubjects 
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fubjects which are more particularly the objet 
ef a philofopher’s enquiry. 


§ 2. Of th CHALDEANS. 


THE Afiyrians are called by this name. 
Their philofophy is obfcure and unfatisfactory, 
as it goes back into the remoteft antiquity, 
and muft confequently be,derived from the. 
moft uncertain fources. It requires very great 
precaution not to confound the real opinions 
of antient times with fictions which were 
produced in fucceeding ages. Nothing is fo 
embarrafling in this refpect as that continual 
mixture of opinions taken from theology with 
thofe of philofophy. The religion of this 
people was only a monftrous aflemblage of the 
moft irrational fuperftitions, and the moft pro- 
found idolatry. The priefts impofed upon 
the people by every art that impofture could 
fuggeft. They wrought their pupils into a 
belief of divinations, auguries, enchantments, 
interpretations of dreams, and coloured thefe 
with ceremonies equally licentious and trifling. 
If there were any truths concealed under this 
veil of falfhood, it is. impoffible to difcover 
them at this time: fuch an attempt would be 
even more ridiculous than the follies we have 
been defcribing. - All we know for certain is,, 
that their impoftures. were obnoxious to go- 
vernment, fince in the beginning of the Ro- 

- man. 
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man monarchy, the Chaldean arts. were pro- - 
’ {cribed as impious and delufive. 

Tue method, in which the Chaldean phi- 
lofophy was delivered, was traditional and fe- - 
cret. It was traditional, inafmuch as the dog- | 
‘mas of it were delivered from the fathers to 
their children, and that the latter were obliged © 
to receive them without the leaft examination, 
and with the moft implicit obedience. It was . 
fecret, as none were admitted to a complete - 
knowledge of its doftrines, and an initiation 
into its myfteries, but fuch as were chofen . 
for this purpofe, whofe difcretion could be 
confided in. . This fecret, whatever it was, . 
was efteemed as their real philofophy, fince to » 
the vulgar they only committed a vague fet 
ef notions ; words were all that were given . 
them, but the things themfelves were referved:. 
for the initiated. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the obfcurity of the. 
Chaldean philofophy, it has been greatly cele- - 
brated by all antiquity, and its followers have - 
been divided into many fects, of which we 
now only know the names: fuch as the Hip-.. 
parenians, the Babylonians, the Orchenians, 
the Borfippians, &c. 

At the head of the illuftrious names which 
this philofophy has furnifhed, we find that of 
Zoroafter. However it is no’ eafy matter to 
difentangle what concerns him from the ations 

| of | 
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of feveral others who bore the fame name. At 
leaft we fhould be careful to diftinguifh him 
from the Zoroafter of the Perfians, as he is 
much more antient, and is faid to have been 
the author of magic, that is to fay, the inven- 
tor of fuperftition and avowed impofture. It 
is faid that he died by fire from heaven. 

Beuuvs is faid to have taught the priefts 
aftronomy and natural philofophy. Being a 
terwards adored as a divinity his temple was 
one of the wonders of the world. 

Berosus, Marmaridius, Zabrabus, Teucrus, 
&c, are only known to us by their names. 

THE principal dogmas of this philofophy, as 
far as we are able to judge, confifted in ac- 
knowledging only one God as the creator of 
all things; but this does not imply that they 
fuppofed, as we do, the world to be created 
from nothing, an opinion but little known to 
antiquity. To this creator they granted a- 
providential direction of his creatures, but 
they confidered the divinity only as the foul of 
the world, as the fource of all intelligences, 
and fpirits, many of whom they fancied to 
prefide over different parts of the world. Al- 
moft all the barbarous nations of antiquity 
have had no other idea of God than that of an 
univerfal fpirit diffufed throughout all matter, 
the principal parts of which fpirit were fup- 
pofed to prefide over different parts of the 

world, 
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world, while other parts defcended into and 
animated the bodies of diftinguifhed  men.. 
From hence all idolatry was derived ; for it 
originally confifted in nothing more than an 
adoration paid to the different parts of the 
univerfe, and to diftinguifhed men, upon ac- 
count of the parts of the divinity. which they 

were fuppofed to.contain. 
From this idea of God was derived that of. 
different orders of f{pirits or emanations. “Thefe 
fpirits formed «clafies raifed one .above the. 
other, in proportion to their refpective de- 
grees of intelligence. Of this number_ there: 
were many who were fuppofed to bear an 
ill-will to man, and who ftrove to deceive 
him. From hence arofemagic. ‘That of the 
Chaldeans and other barbarous people was a. 
fecret-worfhip of the divinity, and an imagi-. 
nary correfpondence with inferior fpirits, whofe 
anger they propofed.to appeafe, or whofe af- 
fiftance they hoped: to acquire. Befides this, 
there was a atural magic founded upon the 
virtues of heavenly and fublunary bodies. in 
producing different..events., . There. was. alfo 
a theurgical. magic, by which they formed (as 
was fuppofed) clofe connections with ‘the. 
gods, fo that they were admitted to a fami- 
liar intercourfe, and received the benefits at-. 
tending fo unequal a friendfhip, . Laftly, there. 
was among them a fallacious and impure ma-. 
BIC. 
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gic, which taught them to hold a corref- 
pondence with terreftrial and impure {pirits. 

AsTROLOGY was the natural confequence 
of magic. Being impreffed with the notion of 
an agreement between celeftial and terreftrial 
things, they began to examine the fituation 
aad different afpects of the ftars. “They par- 
ticularly attended to the afpect of the heavens. 
at the moment of a child’s birth. It was fup- 
pofed that fome conftellations were favourable, 
and others malignant: in a word, they confi- 
dered the deftiny of all as written upon the 
face of the heavens. 

DivinaTions ferved, if we may fo exprefs — 
it, to give this vilgiaua fabric a finifhing.. 
_ Thefe were drawn from the flight of birds, 

from the entrails of-beafts, and from dreams. 
In this confifted the greateft part of the philo- 
fophy, or, to fpeak more properly, of the the- 
ology, of the Chaldeans. 

THE generation of the world was a fubject 
which greatly employed the philofophers of 
antiquity : and the cofmogony,. which ‘they 
alfo called the theogony, has been philofo- 
phically difcufled by many.of them. The 
Chaldeans did this ina-manner perfectly alle- 
gorical, and it is impoffible at prefent to find 
the moral of their enigmas. We may per- 
ceive indeed, that they made humidity the ori- 
ginal matter, from. which other things took, 

their 
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their rife. This they faid was fecundated by 


the divine emanation, of which man received 

an abundant portion. Gods of a fecond rank 

were employed in fowing the feeds of things 

both im heaven and earth. In the beginning 

there was nothing but darknefs and water ; 

after this animals were formed, which were at- 
firft{ monftrous. A woman named Ornorca 

had command: over them. Belus cut her in- 
two; the animals died, and from thence arofe 

the heavens and the earth. 


| § 3. Of the PERSIANS. 


ZOROASTER, or Zerdufht, was the | 
author of their philofophy.. He lived’ about - 
the time of the captivity of Babylon. Having 
retired into the mountains he undertook to re- 
form the antient religion of the Magi, and to . 
re-eftablifh the worfhip of fire. This religion, | 
which was for ages prior. to Zoroaiter, placed 
the moft obvious parts of the divinity in the - 
fun. It was from hence alfo that the opinion . 
was derived of two principles of contrary na-. 
tures, the firft the fource of light and good, . 
the other of darknefs and evil. But this an- 
tient doctrine having fallen into oblivion, the. 
worfhip of the ftars was built upon its ruins, 
till Zoroafter came to bring men back to their 
antient method of adoration. He rendered 


himfelf pleafing to Darius the fon of Hyftaf- 
pes, 
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pes, and brought him over to adopt his fenti- 
ments. He then went to confer among the 
Brachmans, and made many profelytes in the 
kingdoms bordering upon Perfia, He became 
the leader of his fe&t, and wrote ‘his princi- 
ples in a book intituled the Zendavefta. The 
oracles which bear his name are not his, 
but a forgery contrived by fome modern Pla- 
tonic philofophers, 

‘Tuis philofophical religion fupported itfelf 
for a long time, and had fome followers 
equally confpicuous for their rank and abili- 
ties. The generality of them, however, were 
compofed of priefts, whofe fkill in theurgic 
{ciences was thought to be great. They formed 
atribe of men diftinct from the community, 
and paid their adorations to fre. “There was 
befides this another tribe of priefts, who were 
attached to the fame opinions, who offered 
many facrifices, and who had a chief whom 
they named Archimagus. By either of thefe 
the nation was directed in theological enqui- 
ries ; and the difference of their opinions gave 
birth to a diverfity of fects. 

Tue dogmas of the Perfian philofophy may 
be thus concifely fummed up. The fovereign 
of the univerfe, named Mithra, is an intel- 
leCtual fire from whence two principles have 
proceeded that have given birth to the univerfe. 
Thefe two principles are oppofite to each 

other ; 
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other ; the one, called Oromafdes, is a moft 
pure, active, and fpiritual light ; the other, 
called Arimanius, a paffive, fubftantial dark- 
nefs. From the mixture of thefe two princi- 
ples all earthly things have been produced ; 
and from hence may be explained the original 
of evil upon the earth. But there will be a time 
when the darknefs fhall be overcome and en- 
tirely diffipated by the light. | 3 
As to worthip, they maintained, that nei- 
ther images, nor ftatues, nor even the ftars’ 
thernfelves, were proper objects of adoration. 
THE foul, according to them, came from 
the gods; and, like them, was immortal. 
‘THEIR moral dotrines recommended chaf-. 
tity, equity, honefty, a contempt of pleafure ;- 
all which they exprefled by commanding to 
follow the light, and to keep clean of the 


contagion of se or the conception of 
matter. 


~§ 4. Of the INDIANS. 

W E are not to confound the philofophy of 
the ancient inhabitants of India, with that of 
the people who now potiefs that country. We 
fhall mention the opinions of the latter to- 
wards the end of this work. . As to the for mer, 
we have fcarce any knowledge of their tenets, 
but fuch as were derived to us through the 


channel of the Greeks, who, under the con- 
duct 
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duct of Alexander, penetrated into thefe coun- 
tries. 

Tue Indian philofophers are known by the 
name of Brachmans. This was a race of 
men feparated from the reft of the world. 
They refided. among mountains, and along 
the banks of rivers; they lived upon: fruits, 
abftained from the flefh of animals, obferved 
- the moft ftriGt fobriety, and joined to this the 
moft fatiguing exercifes, and often the moft 
excruciating aufterities, and permitted. no 
images in their worfhip. The Brachmans 
kept a middle courfe between the Samanaens, 
whofe principles were lefs rigid; and the 
Hylobians, who hid themfelves in: the midtft 
of forefts, and who carrried their aufterities 
to the utmoft excefs. Both kings and 
people always entertained the higheft re- 
{pe for the philofophers, who had the re- 
putation of perfect fandtity.. “To them was 
intrufted the adminiftration of the. govern- 
ment, and the direction of the morals of the 
people. ‘Their words were received as ora- 
cles, and obeyed without examination; and, 
according to fome, magic did not a little con- 
tribute to raife their reputation.- The moft 
celebrated names among them are thofe of 
Buddas, in remote antiquity; Calanus,. in 
the times of Alexander, and Jarcha of a 
more modern date. i: 
THEIR 
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TueEir philofophy reprefented God as ari 
intellectual light, who penetrates all things, 
to whom the world ferves as a body, or as a 
garment. This God is immortal, and go- 
verns by his providential care. The foul is 
faid to be of celeftial original, and when dif- 
engaged from the body muft ftill furvive in 
expectation of a new birth, and of a life to 
come in which it will be happy. ‘There are 
deities of a fubordinate nature, which it is fit 
to worfhip, not by offering them victims, 
but in celebrating their praife, and above all, 
by a purity of foul, and the practice of vir- 
tue. Aftrology and divination were held a- 
mong thefe philofophers in the higheft efteem 3 
they confidered them as the means whereby 
nature was forced to give up her fecrets, as 
the propereft method of penetrating into fu- 
turity. ‘Their precepts in morality advifed a 
continual purification, taught a contempt of 
death, that men ought to prepare for it 
with continual exercifes of the body, and 
when duly prepared, that it was lawful ta 
feize it by fuicide. 


§ 5. Of the AR ABIANS. 

IT is not without impropriety that we can 
allow this people 4 philofophy: their wan- 
dering and unfettled manner of living did not 
permit them to apply to objects of this nature. 

; At 
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At beft their philofophy confifted in fome di- 
vinations, in giving the folution of fome enig- 
mas, and in the interpreting of dreams. They 
had alfo fome turn and talents for poetry. 

Amonc the Arabians, however, we meet 
with the fect of Zabianifm, which has had 
fome reputation in antiquity, but of which we 
have fcarce any knowledge except from muti- 
lated anecdotes and uncertain traditions. Al- 
though the ftars were gods, according: to the 
tenets of this philofophy, yet it did not com- 
mand an adoration to be paid the ftars, but to 
the inhabitants of them. ‘The fun was the 
fovereign god of the Zabians or Sabeans, and 
next him the planets received their principal 
homage. However, they were divided into 
two fects, that of the temples, and that of the 
images, who differed in this refpe@. The firft 
aflerted, that the ftars were the temples of im- 
material fubftances, and that in thefe the me- 
diating fpirits had their refidence. “The latter 
maintained, that images or ftatues made by 
men’s hands were the refidence of {uperior 
fpirits, who came to occupy them by means of 
their irradiations : in confequence of which 
they paid thefe ftatues their adoration, giving 
to each its refpective conftellation which they 
fuppofed came down to inhabit there. To 
thefe they paid all manner of homage, burnt 
incenfe before them, cloathed them with their 

fineft 
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fineft carments, and invoked them in all their 
inchantments. 

THE two fects we have been defcribing 
united.in admitting one common principle of 
doétrine and worfhip ; namely, that all men 
have need of a mediator between them and the 
divinity.. They confidered-each ftar as an ani- 
mated and intelligent body, and took great 
care to examine the fituation and afpects of the 
planets and conftellations.. ‘Thefe opinions 
infenfibly led them into idolatry, and all kinds 
of fuperftitions, particularly that of Talifmans, 
which had credit-for feveral ages after. 

THE ancient philofophy of the Arabians is 
one of the principal fources of Iflanifm, or 
Mahometanifm, of which we fhall fpeak in 
tne fequel. 


§ 6. Of the-PHOENICIANS. 

NAVIGATION and commerce were the 
‘principal caufes of the celebrity of this nation ; 
‘but, at the fame time, thefe. advantages gave 
them an opportunity at once of deriving know- 
‘ledge from the countries to which they traded, 
and of propagating whatithey knew. | Their 
praifes are carried to too great an height, when 
‘the Phoenicians are reprefented as endowed 
‘with extraordinary talents, and. defcribed as 
‘a people among. whom,-all ancient. wifdom 
‘was depofited. What, they, have: faid. with 
regard 
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regard to the number of the ftars amounts to a 
very {mall matter: their fkill was merely em- 
pirical, and it is a falfe affertion that Pytha- 
goras was obliged to them for his opinions in 
philofophy. 

Moscuus Sidonius has been taken without 
any folid grounds for Mofes. Mboft of the 
antients afcribe to him the fyftem of atoms, 
which was, as is pretended, afterwards tranf- 
mitted to Pythagoras, Leucippus, and Demo- 
critus. - This however wants proof, and be- 
fides it does not agree with the fimplicity of 
the Barbarian philofophy, which we have feen 
wholly traditional and unfatisfactory. 

Capmus, though we fhould admit what has 
been faid of him, that he brought a colony 
into Greece, and introduced letters among 
them which he had borrowed from the Phoe- 
Nicians, cannot, however, be placed among 
the rank of philofophers. © 
_ SANCONIATHON has collected the opinions 
of antiquity concerning the origin of them, and 
the cofmogony which paffed for current at 
that time; but his teftimony is not of fuffici- 
ent authority to be relied on. We have no 
other voucher for the authenticity of this au- 
thor but Porphyry, who fays, that he re- 
ceived his information from Philo Biblos, a 
writer at prefent perfectly unknown. The 
fragments of Sanconiathon notwithftanding 

C contain 
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contain feveral very antient do€trines, in which 
a dark intellectual air, and a confufed chaos 
are eftablifhed as the principles from whence 
the univerfe had its original. “Thefe princi- 
ples were mixed together by a generative fpi- 
rit, and from hence arofe the order and har- 
mony of nature. 


ArTIcLe II. Of the Puitosopny of the Pzo- 
PLE of the SOUTH. 


()* thefe we fhall only mention the Egyp- 
tians and Ethiopians. 


§ 1. Of the EcyprTians 
THENT, or Thoth, called Hermes by 
the Greeks, and Mercury by the Latins, is ° 
the author of the Egyptian philofophy. He 
was fecretary to king Oliris, and to him the 
nation was indebted for its laws, its hierogly- 
phical characters, the invention of many arts, | 
the inftitution of facrifices, and the elements 
of almoft all the fciences. For all thefe bene- 
fits he was after his death placed among the 
gods of a fubordinate rank. Long after him 
there lived another Mercury, who decyphered 
the hieroglyphics which were written upon 
columns by the former, explained the facred — 
dogmas they’ contained, and wrote them in 
books which were afterwards regarded as fa» 
cred. He taught the Egyptians geometry, 
aitrology, and theology. A great number of 

C2 books 
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books pafs under his name which are only 
forgeries of a latter date; and as to the inven- 
tions afcribed to him in particular, it muft be 
-owned, that we have no fatisfactory proofs of 
their belonging to him, and at beft they are 
but rude eflays that {carce deferve the name of 
philofophy. 

Ecyrrt has panied. no other philofopher, 
if we except the priefts, who all afpired at this 
chara&ter. Thefe were divided into diftinét 
orders and colleges, each dignified by pecu- 
liar names, as the Prophets, the Singers, the 
Aftrologers, the Scribes, &c. They ‘ufed a 
fecret method of inftruGtion, obfcured by em- 
blems, znigmas, and guarded by long and 
painful initiations. “The whole of this at Ey 
fent is very uncertain and obfcure. 

Wuart there remains no doubt of is, Auk 
the Egyptians are a very antient nation, and 
that from the beginning it has had its fages, 
and men of talents who firft inftructed the 
rude people in procuring the necefflaries, and 
afterwards in contriving the conveniences, of 
life. Egypt is known to have been a great 
_and flourifhing country at a time when other 
nations were as yet in primeval rudenefs. 
However, ail this hath but little connexion 
with philofophy. 

Ir feems probable, that different revolutions, 
‘fuch as a general inundation, a remarkable 
C2 earth= 
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‘earthquake, or deftructive wars, had laid wafte 
this empire, difperfed the greateft part of the in- 
habitants into different regions of the earth, and 
that Egypt itfelf thus relapfed into primeval 
barbarity. From this ftate they were brought 
back by the fecond Hermes, who recovered 
and colle&ted into one body their ancient 
doctrines. It was to preferve this that. dif- 
ferent colleges of priefts were inftituted, to 
‘whom the care of thofe doctrines was com- 
mitted. At that time began the art of keep- 
ing fome part of their tenets concealed, and 
the hieroglyphic character anfwered that in- 
tention. ‘The priefts were {till the more care- 
ful in preferving their myfteries from the vul- 
gar, as they were, in a great meafure, the 
fource of all their authority in the ftate. Their 
kings and princes were no way jealous of this 
power, as they were themfelves initiated into 
‘the fame fecrets, and admitted into the colleges 
of the priefts. 

_ Iw general, what is called the Egyptian phi- 
lophy was only a politic inftitution, fitted to 
the purpofes of that peculiar government, and 
fupplying the exigencies of the ftate. To this 


was joined fome fmall fkill in mathematics, a | 


practical knowledge in medicine, with large 
pretences to aftrology and magic. 

THERE are many diftinCtions to be made 

as well in their theology as cofmology, ac- 

. cording, 
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cording as thefe doctrines have been treated 
by them at different periods of time, either in 
that age which preceded the invafion of Cam- 
_ byfes, that which fucceeded, or that of Alexan- 
der the Great. In thofe periods which fuc- 
ceeded, the Egyptian do€trines were entirely. 
altered and disfigured by the fCtitious mytho- 
logy of the Greeks. 
In confidering thofe external do€trines of 
the Egyptians, which were called exeteric, they. 
‘regarded the ftars, men, and even beafts them- 
felves, as fo many divinities, or beings in 
which a part of the deity refided. But if we 
. fearch into their fecret or efoteric doctrines, 
which was their real philofophy, we there 
learn, that the divinity is diffufed throughout 
the whole univerfe; that the emanations of 
this fpirit enter into the bodies of great men, 
or thofe diftinguifhed perfonages which have 
given laws to nations ; that the principal feat 
of the divine majefty is in the fun, the moon, 
and the planets ; that all things are filled with 
this foul of the world, and confequently replete 
with the divinity ; that in the fame manner 
all things return into this foul of the world ; 
that matter is its oppofite, and combats with 
it by its imperfections, but that at laft it will 
be overcome ; that the foul is immortal, and 
undergoes divers tranfmigrations ; that matter 
is eternal, and that the divine fpirit is ftri@ly, 
C3 united ! 
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united to it; that from this union has pro- 
ceeded the world, named Orus, the fon of. 
Ofiris and Ifis; and that animals have had 
their birth from putrefaction. As to morals, 
they taught that the gods, kings, and parents, 
were to be honoured, and that injuries were 
to be done to none: fin was to be avoided, 
and adultery in particular to be detefted. 

THE contradictions which are apparent in 
the theology of the Egyptians may be removed 
by having recourfe, as we have already infi- 
nuated, to the different periods in which it 
was taught. ‘The firft religion of this people 
was extremely fimple; their great men were 
raifed to the rank of divinity, and from thence 
came the gods of the Egyptians. When Cam- 
byfes invaded Egypt, the dogmas of the Per- 
fians, particularly thofe of the Magi, took the 
lead. From thence were derived the fables of 
Ofiris, Ifis, and T'yphon, which the Perfians 
applied to their three principles, Mithra, Oro- 
mafdes, and Arimanius. Laftly, after the con- 
queft of Alexander, the Greeks, who were 
eftablifhed at Alexandria, and in other pro- 
vinces of Egypt, being educated in the prin- | 
ciples of Pythagoras and Plato, introduced 
them here, and blended them with the ancient 
doctrines of the place. The Afiatic philofo- 
hers after this made another mixture of the 
dofrines of Zoroafter with the corrupted 

| Egyptian 5 
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Egyptian ; and from thence arofe a new kind 


_— of theology, which continued during the times 


of the Ptolomeys. We fee by this brief ac- 
count how difficult it is to determine with 
precifion what were the opinions and doctrines 
of the Egyptians, as well in general, as in the 
particular periods which. we have remarked. 
upon*, 


§ 2. Of the ETHIOPIANS. 

THE philofophers of the Ethiopians were 
men of auftere morals, whom the heat of the 
climate obliged to go naked, and who princi- 
pally refided along the banks of the Nile. 
‘Fhey were not only the philofophers but the 
priefts of their nation, and held in the higheft 
veneration by them. They were divided’ into 
colleges, like thofe of the Egyptians. They 
taught an utter contempt of death. Detefting 
idolatry, they acknowledged only one god, of- 
infinite goodnefs, eternal, and the caufe of all. 
things. They at the fame time admitted a 
principle of evil, but confidered him as mortal. 
They taught that the foul was immortal, that 
confequently death was not to be dreaded, and 
that man fhould be infpired with courage at 
its approach. Lajftly, they addicted them- 

* The beft work we have upon this fubjeét is that of the 


late Mr, Jabloufki, profeffor at Francfort upon the Oder, 
which has for its title, Pantheon Egyptiacum, . 
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felves to the obfervation of the ftars. Among 
thefe it was that Atlas lived, upon whofe 
fhoulders, as the fable has it, the fkies were 
placed; only implying that he was an excellent 
aftronomer, and an obferver of the afpect of 
the heavens. 

WHATEVER is further faid of the philo- 
fophy of the Ethiopians is merely the fruit 
of invention, and had its rife in the fertile 
imagination of Philoftratus. It is probable 
that this nation hath had its fages, but they 
were, perhaps, more commendable from the 
aufterity of their manners than the comprehen- 
fivenefs of their underftanding. 


Articxe II]. Of the PHrLosopuy of the 
WESTERN NATIONS. 
MONG thefe we find, 1, the Celts ; 
2, the Etrufcans ; 3, the Romans in the 
infancy of their ftate. 


§ 1. Of the CELTS. 


THE fame of the Druids has been long 
celebrated. ‘They were feparated into dif- 
ferent colleges, and they kept fchools, where 
they inftructed their difciples in the arts of go- 
vernment and ceconomy. They prefided over 
the religion of their country, at once the 
priefts and judges of the people. ‘They who 
were initiated into the fecret doGirines formed 

three 
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three claffes, namely the bards, the prophets, . 
and the druids. As the fecrets of their reli- 
gion have been preferved more inviolably than 
thofe of any other fect, and as they initiated 
but few in comparifon to their doctrines, they 
remain almoft entirely unknown. We know > 
in general, that they regarded God as the foul 
of the world; that they fuppofed there were - 
powerful fpirits, who prefided over different . 
parts of the world, over mountains, rivers, 
and rocks. ‘They taught to pay worfhip to | 
thefe divinities, but without :temples or idols. . 
Pofleffed with an eager defire to know futurity, 
they-employed all the fuperftitious arts which . 
they thought neceflary for accomplifhing their 
purpofe: and from thence were derived the 
opinions, that fubfift even to this day, of the 
intercourfe between men and demons ; opi- 
nions, firft propagated by impofture, and con- 
tinued by credulity. They alfo entered into 
fome refearches concerning the origin of the 
world, which they affirmed proceeded froma . 
chaos operated upon by the divinity. . They. 
‘called the firft. man. Mannus, and the firft-: 
woman Emla. | 
‘Tue learned are not agreed upon the exact - 
limits that are to be affigned to the Celtic 
nations. What is certain is that its co- - 
Jonies have extended from the moft north- 
ern to.the moft weftern. parts of, the old 
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world, and that, befide the Scythians, we 
may comprehend under this denomination the 
Gauls, the Germans, the Britons, and the 
Spaniards, who in after times, when their 
manners began to be foftened, were diftin- 
guifhed from the former, who went by the 
name of Hyperboreans. 


$2, OF sal ETRUSCANS. 


THE philofophers of this nation have been 
efteemed as great naturalifts, from their ex- 
ceeding care in the obfervation of meteors, 
thunder, birds, &c. Thefe obfervations, how- 
ever, were rather the effects of ignorance than 
philofophy, as they were only directed by 
blind fuperftition and impofture. ‘Their dog- 
mas are unknown, if we except their aflerting 
that the world was created, and that it was 
deftined to undergo furprifing revolutions. 


§ 2. 2 the RomMANS in the Infancy f their 
State. 

ROMULUS was the founder of Rome, 
but Numa Pompilius was its lawgiver. It 
has been thought that he received his religion 
and maxims from Pythagoras, but this is an 
anachronifm ; for the fecond king of Rome 
lived many years before the philofopher of 
Samos. It was among the Sabines that he 
acquired his knowledge ; but as to philofophy, 

neither 
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neither his nor that of Rome itfelf was wor- 
thy regard, ’till Greece became one of the 
- conquefts of that empire. . 


ARTICLE IV. Of the PHILosoPHY of the. 
HyYPERBOREAN NATIONS. 
WH AT we know on this fubject is fo very 
{mall, that it is fcarcely neceflary to . 
diftinguifh the Seythians from the Thracians. 
Their philofophy is only known by fome few 
of their philofophers having travelled into . 
Greece, where they fhewed themfelves equally . 
refpectable for the purity of their morals, the 
wifdom of their converfation,. and even by the . 
readinefs of their wit.. Among the number . 
we find Abaris, Anacharfis, ‘Toxaris, and Za- 
molxis who is reputed to. be: the laft Pytha- 
gorean philofopher among his countrymen. 
This, however, is but a fiction-of. the mo- | 
dern Platonifts, who have covered this fubject - 
with fables... 
_ ‘Tue wifdom of the Scythians and Thra-. 
cians differed totally from that of the Gre- 
cians.. Difdaining the amufement of empty 
altercation, they brought all their leflons home . 
to practice. They laboured to infpire virtue, | 
exhorted to the love of their country, and the. 
contempt of death. ‘To thefe principles they 
added fome religious ceremonies. | 
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Of th Puirosopny of the GREEKS, 
W* may confider their philofophy in its 
infant ftate, and in its age of ma- 
turity. 
ArTIcLE I. Of the Puttosopuy of GREECE 
in its infant State. 
HE Grecians were a mixture of colonies 
that originally came from Egypt, Phoe- 
nicia, or Thrace. A few men of fuperior 
abilities and virtue ftrove at firft to foften their 
- manners, which were as yet brutal; and to 
this purpofe made ufe of a religion, which was 
calculated to infpire a love to their country, 
and to introduce regularity and fubordination. 
The firft progrefs was flow and difficult, but 
after a time their endeavours were crowned 
with fuccefs, greater than could have been ex- 
pected. Greece became the feat of politenefs, 
arts, and fciences, the center of legiflation,- 
the parent of wit and genius, and the ftandard 
of imitation to all the nations around. “‘Cheo- 
logy and politics began this edifice, and reared 
it to a confiderable height : it was not ’till it. 
“was nearly completed that the Greeks turned 
. themfelves to more refined fpeculation, and- 
eave being to thofe various fyftems which 
compofe the body of ancient philofophy. 
We may divide the infant philofophy of 
the Greeks into the mythological and political 
branches of it. Of 
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§ 1. Of the ancient fabulous PHILOSOPHY of 


the GREEKS. 


IT would bea fruitlefs enterprize to attempt 
determining with precifion the hidden meaning 
of all the fables invented by the Greeks. The 
colonies which came from different countries 
all furnifhed their contingents to enlarge Gre- 
cian mythology, and this mixture hath pro- 


duced impenetrable confufion. ‘This incon- 


venience muft ftill grow upon us, as they 
continued to admit men, who were remarkable. 


either for their courage or fervices to fociety, 


into the number of their gods. ‘The actions 
of their lives were confounded with thofe parts. 
of their hiftory which were to be underftood 
in an allegorical fenfe. ‘Their mythology 


confifted in giving the world a foul, as we 
‘have already feen was common among other. 


nations. ‘This foul was diffufed through all, 
but had its principal: refidence in fome of the 
more remarkable parts of the univerfe. From 
hence was derived the explication-of their my- 


 tholegy, and the fource of their fuperftition. 


However, in examining the fubject more mi- 
nutely, we fhall find much more room for 
conjecture than certainty. | 
‘THe leaders of colonies made it their prac- 
tice to eftablifh the religion and morals of 


their native country in their new government. 
| The. 
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The moft noted among thefe chiefs were Pho-- 
roneus and Cecrops, both Egyptians, Orpheus — 
of Thrace, and Cadmus of Phoenicia.. As 
they all came from countries where fecret 
doétrines prevailed, they preferved the fame 
in their new acquifitions ; and thus they in- 
ftructed the people only in the outward form 
of their doctrines, which was merely a tiflue of 
fable and allegory. ‘The vulgar were con- 
tented with the furface of things, and went not 
farther. Each day made fome new progrefs in 
the mythological fyftem, and encreafed it with 
new allegories ; fo that we are not to be afto- 
nifhed, that in procefs of time it became the 
heap of unintelligible abfurdity, which it now 
appears. “The moft fimple opinions were ob- 
{cured by glofies and commentaries ; and thofe 
doétrines which were at firft obfcure muft, of 
confequence, only by fucceeding interpreta- 
tions acquire new degrees of ob{curity. We 
will content ourfelves with faying fomething 
of the moft illuftrious perfonages of thofe ages 
of which we are f{peaking. 
_ PRoMETHEuS formed man, and by the: 
mixture of elements of which he made him 
gave at once motion to his body and ideas to. 
his foul. Having ftolen fire from heaven, Ju- 
piter condemned him to be bound te mount. 
Caucafus, where a vultur continually preyed 
‘upon his liver, which conftantly grew in pro- 
portion . 
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portion as it was devoured. At firft fight it 
appears that this has a concealed hiftorical 
meaning. Prometheus muft have been a man 
of fuperior genius, who firft inftrudted the 
Greeks in the principles of the arts and {cien- 
ces, taught them what was ufeful in fupplying 
their neceffities, and particularly the ufes of 
fire. But, as he violated the fecret myfteries 
which he had derived from the Egyptians, he 
was detained as a prifoner for fome time, after 
which he was releafed. 

Linus rendered himfelf equally famous for 
philofophy and mufic. Apollo, being jealous 
that he had invented ftringed inftruments, put 
him to death. He wrote concerning the courfe 
of the fun and moon, on the generation of 
animals and plants, and upon divers parts of 
theology and cofmogony. His writings, how- 
ever, are loft. His difciples were, Hercules, 
whofe labours and exploits are well known ; 
Thamyris, of whom we fhall {peak hereafter ; 
and Orpheus, who merits our particular re- 
gard. 

ORPHEUS was a native of Thrace, but as 
to his extraction, or the earlier part of his 
life, they are entirely unknown. He travelled 
into Egypt in fearch of wifdom, and, having 
gone through the ufual forms of initiation, he 
inftructed himfelf thoroughly in the myfteries 
and theology of that people. He particularly 

excelled 
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excelled in mufic, and carried his {kill fo far, 
that it gave rife to the fable of beafts and fo- 
refts dancing to the mufic of his lyre; which 
probably means no more than that attention 
which was-paid to his-dictates by men as rude 
and favage as the beafts themfelves. Being 
fkilled in the fecrets of medicine, he had in- 
fluence enough on Pluto to get back his wife, 
who perhaps had been ravifhed from him; but 
foon after his wife falling into the former mif- 
fortune, fhe left him without redrefs. Being 
refolved to put a {top to the excefles of the. 
‘Thracian women in their feafts, he excited 
their indignation to fuch.a degree, that they tore 
Kim in pieces. We muft regard the imputation 
of inceft, and thofe debaucheries with which 
he has been charged by antiquity, as calumny 
without fupport. His writings procured him 
great reputation, but they have not been able 
to furvive the injuries of time. Whatever has 
been afcribed to him in fucceeding ages is only 
the fuppofititious deceits of modern Platonitts. 
At moft, there are but a few fragments of his 
works, preferved by his difciples, and expref- 
five of his principles. He. has. always been. 
confidered among the Greeks: as the original — 
inventor of mufick, magic, aftrology, myf- 
teries, initiations, &c. In fa&t, the Greeks 
were pofleffed of many fecret ceremonies and 
myfteries which they derived from their firft 
| legiftators,., 
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legiflators, and which contributed to ftrengthen 
the ties of religion, and thus improve fociety, 
by uniting mankind in a fimilitude of worfhip. 
The principal myfteries of Greece were thofe 
of Bacchus, of Hecate, the Eleufinian, the Pa- 
nathenean, and Thefmophorean myfteries. It 
was not without long previous purifications 
that people were admitted to the knowledge 
and celebration of thefe. All this, perhaps, 
might have been ufeful and even neceffary in 
the beginning to impofe upon a fierce and un- 
tractable people, but in the fequel fraud and 
‘enthufiafm rendered thefe inftitutions facrile- 
gious and infufferable. 

THE philofophy of Bhatia as far as we 
have any knowledge of it at prefent, was 
partly theological, and partly cof{mological and 
phyfical. His doétrines were twofold, public 
and fecret. According to the firft, he con- 
ceived the divine emanations of the foul of 
the world as fo many gods, and from thence 
is the Grecian polytheifm particularly derived. 
However, when he explained himfelf in con- 
fidence to his difciples, he afferted that all 
things were originally in god, and that he 
produced them from his own fubftance by a 
kind of generation fimilar to that of herma- 
phrodites. Headded that the divinity was a 
{pirit which pervaded and continually wan- 
dered over the univerfe, or that he was rather 

the 
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the univerfe itfelf, that all things fprung 
from him, and that all were to return into 
him. His explication of the origin of things 
Was a confequence of the emanations before 
mentioned. Before the world was formed, God 
joined to chaos compofed the univerfe. ‘This 
being in its firft ftate a rude collection of — 
matter, he afterwards fafhioned and embel- 
lifhed it. All the parts of the univerfe are 
parts of God, limbs belonging to the divini- 
ty, and intimately united to him. He held 
that true and fovereign good confifted in being 
joined to God, which however could not be 
obtained without the affiftance of myfteries 
and purifications. “The univerfe he afferted 
was filled with fpirits, which were emanations 
of the divinity. The chief fpirits prefided | 
over the principal part of the world, and the © 
different regions of our earth. Thefe divini- 
ties intermarried with each other in a manner 
conformable to their nature. With refpe& to 
co{mology, properly fo called, the opinions of 
Orpheus may be reduced to this, that God 
firft produced ether, and to this he added 
chaos and night. From the aflemblage of 
thefe three principles, an egg was formed 
which opened of itfelf, and then the heavieft 
parts defcended, the lighteft mounted aloft, 
and each arranged itfelf in the proper fitu- 
ation. If we defire to penetrate into the mean- 


ing 
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ing of this allegory, it is probably calculated 
to infinuate that light and darknefs, which are 
underftood to mean ether and night, were be- 
fore all other things created by the divinity ; 
after which the feparation of the heavens and 
the earth was effected. According to the 
fame hypothefis men were formed like plants 
from the ground, and at firft were monftrous, 
fuch as the Cyclops, the giants with an hun- 
dred hands, &c. The world was faid to have 
its periodical revolutions, which prepared it 
for its final diflolution by fire. Each planet 
was a'world. ‘The fixed ftars were bodies of 
fire endued with afoul. The fouls of men 
confined in the body, as if in a prifon, were 
-fuppofed to furvive after death to receive the 
recompence or the punifhment due to their ~ 
behaviour in life. The practice of purifica- 
tions, and a {kill in myfteries, were faid to be 
the beft means of fecuring one and avoiding 
the other. : 
Museus, the difciple of Orpheus, efta- 
blifhed the myfteries of religion among the 
Athenians, and brought them to the higheft 
perfe@tion. He was at once a theologift, a 
naturalift, a phyfician, an interpreter of myf- 
teries, and a'prophet. He was the father of 
Eumolpus. 
THAMYRIs was a mufician, an art which 
in thefe times of barbarity outweighed every 
other 
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other merit. However being overcome in a ~ 
public tryal of fkill, he was fo violently aflict- 
ed at his diferace that he loft his fight. He 
~ compofed feveral works upon the cofmogony ~ 
which have long fince been loft. - 

AMPHION, another perfonage ftill more fa- 
mous for the fame talents, made ufe of his art 
to foften the fierce manners of the Thebans, 
from whence have arifen all the fables con- — 
cerning his amazing fkill. He taught theo- 
logy, religion, and morality. His precepts 
enjoined very great aufterities. 

MeELampus was a fecond Orpheus, and of 
ereat abilities : having been initiated into the — 
myfteries of the Egyptians, he diffufed them 
among the Greeks under the veil of theogony. — 
He was at once a phyfician and a divine, and 
we are told furprifing things of his fkill in — 
both capacities. Having recovered the daugh- 
ter of king Proteus from a very extraordinary 
malady, by the means of bathing and Helle- 
bore, he received a part of the kingdom as his 
recompence. After his death a feaft was infti- 
tuted in honour of him, and facrifices ap- — 
pointed as to an inferior deity. 

HeEsiop is well known by his pied 
works, and he deferves a place here, fince he ~ 
attempted to explain the origin of- the world 
in his Theogony. This was a fubje& handled 
by numbers of the writers of that age, but 

their 
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their works have not reached us: in thefe we 
find only fable and obfcurity. The antient 
hiftorical traditions are deformed by a mixture 
of feigned abfurdities ; and to increafe the ob- 
{curity, thefe fables were made ufe of to ex- 
plain natural appearances to give a greater 
fanction to religion. ‘This produced a diver- 
fity of opinions, which varied according to 
the time, the place, and the character of the 
writer ; fo that the whole forms a labyrinth 
through which human fagacity muft defpair 
of finding an open pafiage. ‘There are, fay 
they, two principles of all things, chaos and 
night. Nothing is produced from nothing. 
Chaos is a confufed aflemblage of all things, 
and the womb of fleeping nature. Night is 
the firft quality. Between thefe there was a 
{trife which produced the feparation of matter, 
in the parts of which there was fuch a concord 
that fimilar "things united to their fimilitudes. 
This concord was impreffed upon matter by 
God himfelf when he firft produced the chaos, 
and it was the fame power alfo that confirmed 
the union of its parts by means of his intelli- 
gence. The lighteft parts being lifted up, 
while the heavieft defcended, the heavens and 
the earth then firft made their appearance ; 
and the latter marrying with the former pro- 
duced the fea by exhalation. Men were 
produced next. in fucceffion: among thefe 

there 
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there were powerful tyrants, and illuftrious 
men, who after their death returned to the 
ftars. , 

EpIMENIDES of Crete, after having flept 
fifty-feven years, became famous for many | 
miracles. He had the particular fecret of 
making his foul part from his body whenever — 
he thought proper. He exercifed the prieft- 
hood with great fplendor, having prefided at 
the luftrations and expiations of feveral cities. 
His predictions were in high repute: though © 
after all, he muft have been no better than a — 
complete impoftor. 

LastLy, Homer muft not be paffed over 
in filence; his poems have rendered him im- ~ 
mortal. If-he was not a philofopher by pro- — 
fefion, his works are neverthelefs the moft — 
copious repofitory of antient philofophy ; and 
without indulging that blind admiration which 
fome have beftowed upon him, we cannot — 
deny but that his knowlege was furprifing for — 
the time in which he lived. 


§ 2. Of the antient political PHILOSOPHY of — 
_ the GREEKS. : 

THIS philofophy made a rapid progrefs. _ 
Achaia, Ionia, and that part of Italy which — 
was called Magna Grecia, were all peopled — 
’ by republics and petty ftates; each ftate go- — 
verned by the wife maxims of its refpeCtive — 
legiflator. — 
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legiflator. Of this number were the Locrians, | 
to whom Zaleucus had prefcribed very fevere 
laws ; that of Catanea, founded by Charon- 
das; that of Athens, which had fucceflively 
for its legiflators Triptolemus, Draco, and 
and Solon; that of Lacedemon, where Ly- 
curgus introduced his rigid difcipline ; and 
that of Crete, over which Minos and Rada- 
manthus prefided. Thefe extraordinary men 
in general were called Sages; but there were 
feven who particularly were honoured with 
the title, and who are called to this day, the 
Seven Sages of Greece. The original of this 
appellation is derived from an accidental caufe. 
Some fifhermen having taken up from the fea _ 
a golden tripod in their nets, fome who had. 
previoufly purchafed their draught demanded 
it as their property. The ‘affair was carried 
before the judges, of whom we are fpeaking, 
who would not decide the controverfy, but 
referred them to the oracle of Delphos. It 
is more probable, however, that the tripod 
was propofed as a price in the folemn aflembly 
of Greece for thofe who excelled in wifdom 
and law; and that thefe were the perfonagés 
to whom it was adjudged. “Whatever was the 
manner, It is certain from this time they were 
called the Seven Sages ; and though there are 
different lifts of their names, yet thofe that 
follow are moft generally acknowledged. 
‘THALES 
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Tuates will be mentioned below, at the 


head of thofe who have reduced philofophy — 


into a body, and have given it a fyftematic 
form. 

Soton the Athenian was a man of great 
talents, a good poet, an expert general, and 
an excellent legiflator. He had the command 
of the troops in the expedition to Salamis, 


and took the ifland. He delivered the repub- - 


lick from ufurers who preyed upon the people. 
He mitigated the laws of Draco, which from 
their feverity were faid to have been written in 
blood. He eftablifhed new laws of his own, 
which he enforced by the example of his own 
obedience. Leaving Athens he travelled into 
feveral countries; particularly in Scythia he 
imprefled them with the deepeft reverence for 
his merit and virtues. He improved himfelf 
in all the: fecret learning of the Egyptians, 
and even took a voyage to Egypt to confer 
with Thales. He died at Cyprus. His fay- 
ing (for each of the fages had one pequtany 
was Confider thy end. 

CuHILo, one of the Lacedemonian Ephori, 
was equally remarkable for his juftice and his 
moderation. He had the gift of prophecy. 
He was the author of many laconic fentences, 
the fhortnefs of which encreafed their. force. 
His principal faying was Know thy/elf. 


Pirtacus — 


* 
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- Pirracus, of Mytelene, was a man of 
wit, and a good foldier. He overcame the 
Athenians, and refufed the government of his 
country, which was offered him. However, 
being at laft overcome by the inftances of his 
fellow-citizens, he aflumed the reins of power, 
and governed with exemplary moderation. He 
was well {killed in legiflation, and an excellent 
poet. His faying was, Know the times. 
. Bras, of Priene, a city of Ionia, was 
equally virtuous, generous, and brave. He 
delivered his city when befieged, by a ftra- 
tagem. Being employed in procuring the 
riches of the mind alone, he with reafon boafted 
that he carried his All about him. His wit and 
learning procured him a kind reception in 
many courts; and his faying was, Lowe your 
friend, as if you expecied him to be your enemy. 
CLEOBULUS, originally of Rhodes, learned 
wifdom of the Egyptians, and was particularly 
fkilful in the unfolding of enigmas, which were 
thea in much repute. But his real excellence 
confifted in the admirable leffons of morality 
which he gave, and practifed in his govern- 
ment of the Lydians. His daughter Cleo- 
buline inherited his wifdom and his virtues. 
His faying was, There Ay nothing better than 
moderation. 
- PERIANDER, the tyrant, by which sins was 
Bdecttood the king of the Corinthians, was 
D greatly 
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greatly cenfured by the Greeks for having 
erected amonarchy upon the ruins of an arifto- 
cracy, by which his city was governed before. 
Notwithftanding this, his merit enrolled him 
among the number of the wife men, and 
his laws, though a little fevere, were ne- 
verthelefs admirable. He was obnoxious to 
the Greeks only for having repreffed that free- 
_ dom of which they were jealous to excefs. 

To thefe illuftrious names that of A#fop is 
ufually added, though he was but a flave. His ~ 
fables are fome of the moft precious remains 
of antiquity : they contain at once the moft 
excellent morality, joined to the moft infi- 
nuating method of enforcing it. As to the 
events of his life, they are very uncertain ; 
what now paffes for fuch is but a collection 
of puerile fictions invented in the latter ages 
of obfcurity. 4 


ArTicxeE II. Of the PHILosopuy of GREECE ~ 
in its State of Maturity. ) 


Al this period begin the different fyftems 
and fects which have ever fince divided 

the epinions of mankind. We fhall confider 
this part of philofophy, 1, as it was in Magna — 
Grecia, or Italia Inferior ; 2, we fhall treat of — 
the fects that took rife from that of Pythagoras 5 _ 
3, of the philofophy of Greece properly fo 
called. | -— 
Of 
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§ 1. Of the Sct of PyTHAGORAS, otherwife 
) called the ITAuic SECT. 


WE have already infinuated, that the in- 
ferior parts of Italy, with the adjacent ifles, 
having been early colonized by the Greeks, 
went by the name of Grecia Magna, Pytha- 
zoras, by nation a Greek, of whom we {hall 
fpeak more amply below, having taken up his 
refidence in this country, and having there 
founded his fchool, his fect received the name 
of the Italic. It continued to flourifh for 
about the fpace of two ages, and was then 
deftroyed ; but from its ruins the Eleatic fect 
fprung up, which was afterwards the fruitful 
mother to which all other Graecian fects owed 
their exiftence, 

Tue hiftory of the Italic fe& is ePeplces with 
difficulty, uncertainty, and conjecture. We 
have long left the genuine works of the philo- 
fophers of this fect, and what the ancients have 


tran{mitted to us as theirs are mere fabulous 


puerilities. “The prejudices in favour of Py- 
thagoras, or againft him, have given rife to 
numberlefs falfehoods ; and the modern Pla- 
tonifts, in particular, feem to have taken plea- 
fare in aferibing feveral fictitious miracles to 
him, by which they hoped to obfcure thofe of 
our faviour and his apoftles. On this fubject, 
therefore, criticifm muft conduct us with its 
D 2  moft 
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moft fteady light, in fhewing what we are to 
reject, what to admit, and on what to keep 
our aflent fufvended. 

PyTHAGORAS was born between the time 
of the forty-third and fifty-third olympiad, in 
the ifland of Samos. His father took him 


while yet.an infant into Phoenicia, and en- — 


trufted him to the care of the celebrated philo- 
fopher Pherecydes. ‘There are many falfe- 
hoods propagated concerning the different 


mafters by whom he was inftructed. What . 


is certain is, that he travelled into Egypt, and — 
was there initiated into the myfteries of the — 
country. “There he began by confulting the — 


Phoenicians from whom he derived his origin. 


We are forbidden by chronology to give credit 


to what is faid of his taking a journey into — 


Judea, where he was made a captive, and car- 


ried by order of Cambyfes into Babylon, from — 


whence he penetrated as far as the Indies.. It. 

is more rational to believe that, after having | 
returned from Egypt to Ionia, and having © 
confulted many of the moft famous oracles, he _ 
erected a fchool of philofophy in Samos, the | 


place of his birth. As he was not a little — 


addicted to impofture in the propagation of his 
doctrines, he fhut himfelf up for fome time in 
a cave, where he boafted that he had acquired 
an infight into feveral myfteries. Leaving 
- Samos, he next went to Crotona, in Italy, 
where 


= 
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where he had a great concourfe of hearers and 

difciples. Here he appears to have been well 

fkilled in the arts of deception, and was-able 
to impofe upon the credulity of the people, 

who confidered him as a worker of miracles ; 

fo that he may be placed among the number 

of remarkable impoftors.. His morals, how- 

ever, were, or feemed to be, ftrift and re- 

gular ; his addrefs polite and engaging. He 

always teftifed a great refpect for religion, 

‘and neglected no opportunity of acquiring po- 

pular applaufe, and of rendering himfelf an 

object of veneration. By thefe talents he at 

length fucceeded in his aum ; he was regarded 

by the people, not only as a perfon of exalted 

merit, but one of a fuperior order of beings, 

who came upon the earth to honour and im- | 
prove it by his prefence. He had by his 
wife Theano two fons, ‘Telauges. and Mne- 
farchus, and three daughters. » His family in- 
herited the emoluments arifing from his fchool. 
The time, as well as the manner, of his death 
is uncertain, though all antiquity agree that 
he ended his days in a violent manner. _ 

Ir is not known whether Pythagoras left 
any writings behind him, though it is pro- 
bable that his attachment to the fecret method 
of inftruction prevented this. Whatever now 
goes under his name is, at beft, the work of. 
foime of his difciples, who added their mafter’s 
Oe a name,, 
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name, according to the cuftom of the ancients. 
The moft celebrated of all thefe are the golden 
verfes of Pythagoras, as they are called. 

His do&trine was twofold, public and fecret. 
He taught the former indifcriminately to all, 
and it chiefly confifted of rules refpecting our 
moral conduct. ‘The latter, on the contrary, 
was communicated only to a few of his moft 
intimate difciples, whom he united into a kind — 
of community, and bound by the moft ftrict - 
obfervances. The auditors of Pythagoras were 
obliged to underge a long and painful no-— 
viciate before they could expe€ to be admitted 
partners of his fecret philofophy. “They were 
to diveft themfelves of all their worldly pof- 
feffions, to obferve a ftri@ filence for feveral 
years, and engaged never to reveal upon any © 
account the myfteries of their profeflion. After 
all thefe preparations, they were at length ad- 
mitted behind the veil ; the depths of his phi- 
lofophy were difclofed, and they became ma- 
thematicians, naturalifts, metaphyficians, and _ 
fome of them legiflators. “There were fixed 
‘and regulated exercifes for every part of the 
day, whichthey employed either in fpeculation, — 
mufic, dancing, facrificing, or walking for re- 


“creation. Their food was alfo under divers — 


regulations ; fome forts of vegetables were 
prohibited, fuch as beans, and the more per- 
fet amongft them mere abftained from all — 

animal 
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animal food-whatfoever. All the Pythagorean 
philofophy, the moft fecret not excepted, was 
taught in allegory, and from hence arifes the 
obfcurity of the Pythagorean fymbols, the ex- 
planation of which has exhaufted much vain 
_dearning and fruitlefs conjecture. 

In geneval, the whole body of Pythagorean 
philofophy is at prefent involved in impene- 
trable ob{curity, which proceeds from different 
caufes ; the principal of which are, the filence 
of the fet with regard to their more hidden 
doGrines, the number of doftrines falfely af- 
cribed to Pythagoras by his adverfaries, and 
the confufion introduced into all ancient phi- 
lofophy by the modern Platonifts,. who, by at- 
tempting to amend the tenets of philofophers, 
have altered and disfigured them. The en- 
thufiafm, even of thofe who call themfelves. 
philofophers, has injured their caufe more than 
that which has had its rife from the bofom of 
religion, 

THE principal. intent of this philofophy 
feems to. have been the difengaging the foul 
from too intimate an union with the body, and 
the elevating it by degrees, particularly. by 
means of mathematical preparations, to the in- 
tuition of the reality of things, things that 
fubfift by themfelves only.. To anfwer this. 
purpofe, his difciples began by arithmetic, . of. 
which there is little fatisfaétory to be faid at 

D4. prefent.. 
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prefent. Pythagoras diftinguifhed numbersin- 


tointelle€tual and f{cientific. The firft exifted, 


according to him, fromall eternity in thedivine 
underftanding, and from thence all things pro- — 


ceeded by the extenfion of procreative intellect, 


and the production of unity in aétion. To 


this he added, that an infinite number was 


even ; that a monade, or unit, -was the be= = 


ginning of reft, and proceeded from the divi- 
nity ; that a dual number proceeded from this, 
- and from thence matter in its- unformed and 


difcordant ftate. He afferted- that a ternary — 


number was the firft perfeét calculation, and 
that this comprehended. the moft profound 


myfteries of divine philofophy. He went on — 


to teach that the number“ fix was_perfeét, 
feven facred, and ten harmonic ; and that, in 
fhort, by means of numbers it was poffible to 


predict what was to come, from whence came — 


the art of arithmomancy.. After this came 
mufic, which was not to be confidered fo 
much as an object for the. pleafure of the ear 
as the underftanding. He-'made this art to 
refult from the a anmicinde of contraries, and 
gave its parts their proper names, fuch as dia- 
pafon, diapente, diateflaron. . He then divided 
it into three kinds, the diatonic, chromatic, 
and enharmonic ; and fhewed the relation of 
each found upon the monochord. This mufic, 
thus regulated, with the addition of chants, 

modulations, 


Me eee Se ee ae ae 


SE eis ates nica ackeaticca rh aa tices! Biel) fatal, 


a ee ————eeeeeeeee — — 
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modulations, and rythms, he was of opinion 

would corre&t morals, and cure all the difeafes 

of the foul. As to geometry, this philofopher 

added figures to numbers, to determine and 

reprefent the elements of things. He carried 

this feience fo far as to invent feveral problems, . 
which are of the utmoft utility at this day. In 

his aftronomy he fuppofes ten heavenly fpheres, | 
the laft of which was. oppofed to our earth. . 
The fun he alledged was placed in the middle, . 
and the planets and earth moved about it as 

round a center. -The'movement of ‘the pla- 

nets was in harmony, and ‘highly melodious, . 
but impoffible to be heard by human ears. 

‘The moon, and the reft of the planets, he af- 

ferted were worlds inhabited like ours ; and he 

held that there were antipodes. 

Ir -we go on to the tenets which more par- 
ticularly characterized the Pythagorean philo- 
fophy, we fhall find them afferting, that all 
things are eflentially beautiful and divine, im- 
material, and incorruptible ; that the name of 
creatures improperly belongs to thofe things 
which are fubject to the laws of generation ; 
that the end of philofophy is to conduct the - 
foul to the intuitive knowledge of god, and 
thus making men: partakers of the divine na- - 
ture; that for this intent man fhould difen- 
gage the foul from the body and §jts paffions. 
by a philofophical death ; that the foul retiring 
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into itfelf would thus be capable of greater 
elevations ; and that an happy difpofition would 
{till farther affift thefe afpirations towards the 
divinity. To all this Pythagoras added this 
admirable maxim, That a wife man is furprized 
at nothing. 

THESE general principles were fupported 
by more particular inftitutions, which regarded 
either the education of youth, and were called 
pocdeutic, or the government of the ftate, and 
had the name of politic. ‘The precepts of the 
former were, that the pupil fhould receive in- 
ftrution ; that he fhould keep filence, abftain 
from animal food, acquire courage, and labour 
to be temperate and fagacious. Virtue was 
confidered by him as conftituting human per- 
fection, and reafon was acknowledged as the 
beft guide and inftructor. The foul was fup- 
pofed to have three principal affetions ; know- _ 
ledge regulated by reafon, anger by force, and 
defire by appetite : from whence proceeded all 
the virtues, fuch as patience, continence, cou- 
rage, temperance, juftice, &c. His politic in- 
ftitutions may be reduced to thefe heads: 
men ought to live in fociety united by friend- 
fhip; they are -bound in duty to pay worfhip 
to the gods, and reverence the dead. The 
general principle of all thefe doétrines was, 
that men fhould follow God. The idea which 
he formed of this fupreme being was, that he 

was 
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was the foul of the world, diffufed through all . 
its parts, and that all that had life received it 
_ from him ; that he was an invifible being that 
fupported the world, had created matter from 
his own fubftance, and governed all things by 
an unalterable neceflity. He characterifed this 
being by the different epithets of the firft Mo- 
nade, the intelleCtual fire, and the warmth: 
of the fupreme ether. After God, were placed. 
beings endued with mind; fuch as the gods, | 
heroes, demons, and fouls of men: of whom 
the air is full. His explication of the phz- 
nomena of nature confifted in faying, that all. 
things came from unity and the dual number ; 
that the world’ was the work of God; that 
deftiny is the caufe of the order which reigns 
in it; that the fun and the ftars are gods; that 
the planets are worlds ; that the moon is like 
our earth ; that mankind have always exifted, 
and will never have an end ; that the foul isa 
number which moves itfelf; that it is reafon- 
able and immortal, and that it was originally 
feparated from the divine fubftance with which . 
it was united, 
‘THE number of Pythagoras’s difciples was . 
very great, and his fchool fubfifted long after. 
him; but envy, which had for a long time 
fecretly perfecuted him, at length affaulted 
him with open violence. The people fet fire. 
to the houfe in which he kept his fchool; the 
D 6 greatelt 
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greateft part of his fcholars were butchered, 
and the reft fent into exile. Arifteus, a cele- 
brated mathematician, colleCted the remains 


of this philofophy ; and having headed the fect . 


himf{elf, he left his colle@tions and his employ- 
ment to Mnefarchus and Telauges, the fons 


P| 


of Pythagoras, from whom a fucceffion of phi- _ ‘ 


lofophers was continued tothe times of Pto- 


lomy Lagus._ In this fchool alfo there were | 2 


female philofophers. 

‘THE principal followers of the philofophy of 
Pythagoras deferve only the name of Semi- 
_ Pythagoreans, as the dodtrines of the founder 


were greatly altered, particularly in thofe parts 


which attempted to explain the appearances 
of nature. Let us take a tranfient view of 
the moft remarkable. 


Ecpuantus of Syracufe. - He pretended 


that it was impoffible to arrive at the know-: 
ledge of truth, and fuppofed that the firft prin-. 
ciples of things confifted in an infinite collec-. 
tion of individual corpufcles, or monades, to. 
which he addedavacuum.. According to him 


all bodies move by a divine power. 


Hippo of Khegium taught that heat and 
cold, or in other words, fire and water, were 


the principles of things ; that fire, by which he 


‘meant the fpiritual fire, came forth from the 
water, and leaving the chaos formed the world. . 


The foul he faid was produced. in. the fame 
manner from moifture. EMPE- 


* 
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Empepocies of Agrigentum was the moft 
celebrated of the Pythagoreans. » He lived in 
his own country with the utmoft fplendor, and 
was the declared enemy of tyrants. He was 
an excellent naturalift, which got him the re- 
putation of a worker of miracles. He was 
not lefs celebrated for his abilities in phyfic, 
to which he alfo added magic, and a tafte for 
poetry. It is told of him, that he ended his 
days by throwing himfelf into the mouth of 
mount /Etna; but this is a fable. As to his 
opinions, he afferted that we fhould judge of 
truth not by our fenfes, but our reafon, as. 
the fenfes generally gave us falfe information. 
He made reafon to come from without, as a 
thing that was in fome meafure infufed into 
man, and he gave it for its object intelligible 
things. With regard to the interpretation of 
nature, he eftablifhed a double principle of all 
things, one active; namely, the Monade, or 
God:. the other paffive, or matter. The 
 firft was the intellectual fire from whence all 
things came, and into which they muff return. 
He admitted but of one world, and fubmitted 
terreftrial things to the government of dzx- 
mons or inferior fpirits. He afflerted, that 
matter was perfectly inert, but fuppofed 
that, prior to the elements, all matter was 
compofed of fmall- round particles, which 
had motion of themfelves, and from. their 

agreement, 
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agreement or difagreement all things were 


produced. He may be confidered as the au- 


thor of the four elements, earth, air, fire, 
water ; of which all mixtures whatfoever are 
{aid to be compofed. : 
EpicHarmus of Cos taught philofophy at 
Syracufe, and was alfo the author of fome co- 
medies. He advanced that nothing was pro- 
duced by nothing; that thus the gods, by 
which he meant the fun and the ftars, exifted 
from all eternity : he added, that matter was 
continually in motion, and that death has no- 
thing in it either to be feared or defired. 
Ocetius J.ucanus is known by his fhort 
treatife concerning the origin of the world, 
which {till fubfifts. Ariftotle has been greatly 
obliged to him for many of his opinions. ‘The 
univerfe according to him has neither had a 
beginning, nor can have an end. He con- 
tended for eflences of things, which efcape the 
fenfes; and he aflerted that all bodies that 
moved performed their motions in circles. 
‘Timeus of Locris was a great aftronomer, 
and an expert naturalift. He alfo wrote a 
treatife upon the world, where he acknowleges 
two caufes of all things; God the creator of 
intellectual fubftances, and the neceflity or 
matter which has been productive of bodies. 
Plato has followed him in many particulars. 
There are none of the Semi-Pythagoreans, in 
| whofe 
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whofe works we may more eafily fee how far 
they have departed from the opinions of their 
founder than in thofe of Timeus. Inftead of 
confidering the univerfe as one whole, as a 
perfect monade, he has adopted a dualifm, 
or two principles of things; and this after- 
wards became the favourite fyftem of Plato. 
We ought to be very attentive in making this 
diftin@tion, which will prevent us from con- 
founding the philofophy of Pythagoras with 
that of Plato; into which error we might be 
induced from the former making ufe of the 
duade as an original of all things, firft deduced 
from unity. ; . 
ArcHyTAS of Tarentum was famous for 
being the mafter of Plato, Eudoxus, and Phi- 
lolaus. He-was an excellent mathematician, 
particularly in that part of the fcience which 
regards mechanics. He acquired reputation in 
his legiflative capacity. He is faid to be the 
inventor of the ten categories. He aflerted that ~ 


- God was the beginning, the fupporter and the 


end of all things. 

‘ ALCMAEON was equally celebrated for his 
{kill in natural philofophy and medicine. He 
is the firft of the Italic fect who treated of the 
nature of things. He reduced all-pluralities 
to a duallifm ; that is, to the viciffitudes which 
are wrought by the oppofite fhocks of contrary 


"qualities. He’ placed the divinity among the 


ftars, 
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ftars, and afcribed a perpetual motion to the 
foul. 

Hippasus was born in Italy. His difciples 
were furnamed Acorymatic, perhaps from their 
receiving their inftructions verbally and not 
in writing. Their chief knowlege confifted 
in their mathematical acquirements. He fixed 
the principle of all things in fire, which he 
regarded asthe divinity. This fire he afferted 
by being extinguifhed produced all things, and 
that all whines) muft hereafter return into it. 
He had the misfortune of perifhing in the fea. 

PHILOLAUs of Crotona was the firft who 
divulged the philofophy of Pythagoras, by fell- 
ing the works which contained it to Plato. 
All the dogmas afcribed to him are only the 
opinions of Pythagoras ftrengthened by ma- 
thematical calculations. He died with refent- 
ment for having been accufed of attempting to 
render himfelf tyrant of Crotona. 

Evupoxvus of Cnidus acquired great repu- 
_ tation by his aftronomical abilities. Being 
fent to Athens when he was young, he there: 
became the difciple. of Plato, and afterwards 


went to encreafe his knowlege among the 
Egyptians. His life was exemplary and irre-. 


proachable. 


§ 2. OF 
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S29. Uf the Sects that pave rife from that of 
PYTHAGORAS. 


ALL the Greek fe&ts are commonly divided 
into the Italic and Ionic: but this diftinétion 
is not fufficient to afcertain their peculiar te- 
nets ; for the Italic fe&ts, though they retained 
the name of their firft founder Pythagoras, yet 
adhered but very vaguely to his opinions. 


Of the ELEATIC SEcT. 


THIS had for its founder Xenophanes, of 
Colophon, who died at the age-of a hundred. — 
He was the difciple of Telauges, the fon of 
Pythagoras. Being banifhed from his native 
country, he took refuge in Sicily, firft at the 
city of Zancle, and afterwards at Catana, 
getting his livelihood by finging. He wrote 
a metaphyfical treatife upon the nature of 
things. His philofophy is obfcure, as well 
from the want of proper teftimonies remaining 
concerning it, as from the double method 


which he purfued, one conformable to fimple 


appearances, and. the other founded in reafon. 


He oppofed his fyftem to thofe of Epimenides 


vand Thales. He aflerted, that all things were 


but one ; that God, the world, and all the 


changes of nature, were only different ap- 


pearances of one and the fame being. From 
hence he was confequently led to affirm, that 
nothing 
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nothing could produce nothing; and that, 


therefore, all that now actually exifts has — 


exifted from all eternity, and forms a real 
unity perfectly fimilar in its parts, immoveable, 
and immutable ; and that in this confifts the 
eternal and incorporeal divinity, which fees, 
hears, and underftands all things, and is all 
things. In bringing thefe opinions to greater 
precifion, it feems that Xenophanes would have 
it, that the univerfe, as to its nature and fub- 
ftance, is‘one ; that it confirfts of matter, and 
the divine energy, with which that matter is 
impregnated ; and that this energy was to be 
confidered as a quality inherent in matter, 
which gives exiftence to the univerfe. Hence, 
therefore, matter is immutable, and its changes 
may be reduced to fimple appearances ; mo- 
. tion itfelf is one of thofe, which is in reality 
nothing in itfelf; there is neither generation 
nor-corruption in the nature of things; the 


fenfes deceive us, and are incapable of leading — 


us to the knowledge of truth. Latftly, this 
philofopher admitted many worlds, infinite and 
immutable. He afferted that the fun was but 


a cloud of fire, and that there were different 


funs for the different climates: 
‘Tue difciples of Xenophanes may be diftin- 
guifhed into metaphyficians and naturalifts. 
PARMENIDEs offers himfelf at the head of 
the former. He was of Elis, and had been 
: the 
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the auditor of Xenophanes, Anaximander, 
and fome other Pythagorean — philofophers. 
Having paffed fome years in the tumult of 
civil life, he at laft threw himfelf into the 
_arms of philofophy. His virtues were fo great, 
and fo well known, that they pafled into a 
proverb. He was a poet; and as to his phi- 
lofophy, we can affirm nothing certain upon 
that fubject, as the ancients have reprefented 
it different ways. What is moft probable is, 
that his opinions were that philofophy might 
be inftituted in two methods, one conformable 
to the changeable nature of matter, the other 
in adhering ftrictly to the unalterable nature 
‘of things. The firft method is uncertain, and 
may be called natural philofophy ; the other is 
invariable, and is metaphyfics. ‘The firft prin- 
ciple of all things is fimple, immoveable, im- 
mutable, eternal, and f{pherical. ‘This alone 
deferves the name of being ; all the reft may be 
ftyled non entities. In his fyftem God is faid 
to be the informing principle of the univerfe ; 
a fire, which, in the Pythagorean fenfe, is dif- 
fufed through all, and animates all. His phy- 
fical fyftem eftablifhed heat and cold, that ‘is 
to fay fire and earth, as the principles of all 
things. Plato adopted the greateft part of 
thefe fyftems, but with feveral alterations of 
his own. | 


MELIssuUS 
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Meuissus, of Samos, acquitted himfelf in 
the government of his country with reputation. 

_ He alfo maintained the unity of all things, as 
well as the infinity, eternity, and immutabi- 
lity of its firft principles. 

ZENO, of Elea, the difciple sha adopted 
fon of Parmenides, underwent many unjuft 
and tyrannical perfecutions, which however 
he furmounted by his conftancy. He laboured 


with great earneftnefs to introduce the argu- 


mentative method into philofophy, and for this 
purpofe taught logic. His metaphyfics were 
the fame as thofe held by the reft of the 
Eleatic fet. He held but one god, infinite, 
eternal, and immoveable. Both place and mo- 
tion were things that exifted no where. There 
were many worlds; and there was no vacuum. 
Let us go on to the natural philofophers. _ 
Leucippus, the difciple of Zeno and Me- 
liffus, gave birth to a new kind of phyfics, 
generally called the Atomiftical philofophy ; 
which was afterwards brought to perfection by 
Democritus, but particularly by Epicurus. 


‘The univerfe, according to him, is infinite, — 


but partly a plenum, and partly a void. The 
plenum is an aflemblage of an infinite number 
of corpufcles or atoms, which in the infinite 
void become the infinite elements of things. 
Thefe elements, endowed with all poffible 
kinds of figure, and detached from the total 


mafs. 
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mafs of infinity, are carried into the void; 
where they unite and form a vortex, the agi- 
tations of which caufe the corpufcles to ap- 
proach in fuch a manner as that things of the 
fame kind mutually tend to and unite with 
each other. The corpufcles moft difengaged 
from the reft tend to difperfe themfelves into 


the immenfity of the void ; but the reft unite, 


aflume figure, and when covered by a fkin 
become bodies, the totality of which forms a 
world like ours. : 

Democritus, of Abdera, was a man of 
excellent talents. Having returned to his na- 
tive country after a voyage of feveral years, 


he gave himfelf up entirely to the contempla- 


tion of nature. His retreat from mankind has 
given caufe to a variety of fables, which are 
propagated concerning him. It is faid among 


the refit, that he blinded himfelf by oes 


upon a bright brazen bowl, that he laughe 


_ continually, that he found out the philofo- 


pher’s ftone, that his countrymen brought Hip- 
pocrates to vifit him_in order to cure him of 
the madnefs with which they fancied him pof- 
fefied, that he was profoundly verfed in magic ; 
with other puerilites of the like nature, which 
nothing but the grofleft ignorance could have 
given ei to. What may be faid for certain 
concerning this philofopher is, that he per- 
fected the fyftem of Leucippus, and made ufe 

of 
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of the affiftance of logic in his reafonings. 
He maintained that truth was only founded in 
the principles of things, and that whatever was 
but the quality or affection of body was merely 
uneflential. He ftill held to the phyfical 
principles of Leucippus, according to whom 
there are no other beings except atoms. “Thefe 
being peculiarly endowed with folidity, he held 
to be infinite, and deftitute of all qualities. 
whatfoever, except weight, fire, and figure. 
_ However, being whirled by a rapid motion, 
the parts of one ftick into the correfponding - 
cavities of the other, and thus unite into mafles. 
All the differences of things, and in particular 
all their fenfible qualities, arife entirely from 
the figure and arrangement of thefe atoms. 
There are an infinite number of worlds, but 
without fouls. The foul of man is a fire. The 
end of all things is a tranquility of {pirit, 
evbup tes. 

PROTAGORAS, alfo of Abdera, the difciple 
of Democritus, expreffed himfelf with peculiar 
eloquence. Having been accufed of impiety 
he was banifhed all Attica, and was drowned 
in the fea. A tenet peculiar to him was, that 
matter is in a perpetual agitation, toffed be- 
tween two oppofite directions, 

Dracoras, of Melos, and Anaxarchus, 
who from being the fervant of Democritus be- 
came his difciple, were both branded with the 

infamy 
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infamy of atheifm by antiquity. The latter 
was one of thofe who fhared in the favours of 
Alexander the Great. His end was peculiarly 
tragical : having the misfortune to fall into the 
hands of the enemy, they pounded him alive 
in a mortar. 

SucH was the Eleatic fect, which derived 
this appellation from Elea, a city in Magna 
Grecia, where the laws of Pythagoras had 
been received. Parmenidesy Zeno, and Leu- 
cippus, the moft celebrated philofophers of this 
fect, were natives of that city, which ferved 
to confirm the name, and continue it to their 
difciples. The metaphyfics of this fect had 
much the appearance of fubtlety, and even of 
genius: it could be very well maintained in 
arcument, but it is very far from fatisfying 
thofe who only afpire after a knowledge of the 
truth. Quite contradictory to the information 
of our fenfes,. it made man a being almoft at 
variance with himfelf, and thus fapped all the 
foundations of natural knowledge. Leucippus 
was aware of thefe inconveniences, and fup- 
pofed he could avoid them by having recourfe 
to the fimple hypothefis of one of his prede- 
ceffors, who divided matter into very {mall 
particles, which he adopted and improved by 
explaining the manner how thefe particles came 
to acquire motion and adherence. He after 
wards found that this external caufe, which he 

brought 
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brought to explain his phanomenon, was un- 
certain and precarious, and therefore rejected 
it; *till at length, difgufted with metaphyfical 
hypothefes, he attempted to reduce all things 
to the principles of mechanifm, and gave an 
imaginary folution of all appearances from the 
arrangement and figure of his particles. He 
preferved, however, that unity of all which 
was the foundation of the opinions of the 

Eleatic fect, but he placed it in his atoms. 

He maintained that a void was a non entity, 
and afferted that all objects of fenfe arofe from 
the union and combination of atoms. By this 
means he gave natural philofophy a more fim- 
ple afpect, and alfo a greater air of probabi- 

lity. s 


Of the Secy of HERACLITUS. 


HERACLITUS was an Ephefian. He was 
the fcholar of Xenophanes and Hippafus. He - 
-was.of a grave and melancholy difpofitien ; 
and, what is ufually a fymptom of this turn 
of temper, he was excefhvely haughty. He 
lived in folitude, fed upon fruits and plants, 
and died of a dropfy. He ftudioufly affected. 
obfcurity in his writings, and from thence ob- 
tained the name of the Dark, an epithet he 
feemed to defire. He only allowed reafon-to 
_ be a judge of truth, not permitting the fenfes 
any right in fuch difquifitions. Befide this, 
. | he 
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he divided reafon into divine and common, 
and reftrained the evident knowlege of things 
to the former alone. He eftablifhed fire as 
the firft principle from whence all things were 
made, and he reprefented this fire as diffufed 
through all things by the fineft and moft im~- 
perceptible ramifications. He eftablifhed an 
internal caufe of things which gives motion to 
all. He granted that the union of certain 
bodies produced fire; but this he would not 
allow to be that which he called elementary. 
He fuppofed two worlds, the one eternal, the 
other created. The fire which exifted in the 
former was the divinity, or fate; in other 
words, an intellectual fubftance which ferved 
as the foul of the world. Among the parti- 
cles of matter there was a continual oppofi- 
tion of motion, and a kind of war which was 
the caufe of the changes; to which the ele- 
ments were fubject. Butin explaining the 
manner in which thefe changes were produced, 
he had recourfe to a twofold progrefs; the 
 fuperior and the inferior, which, as far as we 
are able to gather at prefent, meant no more 
than this. ‘he elements of things were 
united at firft into. mafles by a cealafcence, or 
conflipation, of elementary fire; thofe particles 
which were moft entangled funk downwards 
with an inferior progrefs ; and thofe particles 
that were leaft engaged among the reft rofe on 
. | high | 
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high by the fuperior road. Fire began the | 


work of creation by boiling the water, and re- 


ducing it to vapour; from whence all bodies — 


derived-their original, the ftars being produced 
by the pureft vapours. Even the foul itfelf 
was made from the evaporations of humidity ; 
and thus its matter continually aicending and 
furrounding the bodies of men, enters by the 
channel of their organs, and continues there in 
continual agitation. As to the practical parts 
of morals, Heraclitus afirmed, that man’s 
chief happinefs confifted in purfuing what he 
had an inclination to; that life or death were 


equally indifferent things; and that in the — 


paflage from one to the other men only 


changed one ftate for that which was its op- — 


pofite. 


_ Of the EpicuREAN PHILOSOPHY. 


EPICURUS was an Athenian. ‘The ear- 
lier parts of his life were {pent in different 
countries. Ata proper age, however, he be- 


came the auditor of Naufiphanes a Pythago- — 
rean philofopher; but he did not confine himn- — 
felf to the leffons of his mafter alone ; he foon © 
began to think for himfelf, embellithed philo- 


fophy with many ingenious opinions, and be- 


~ came the leader of one of its moft confidera- — 
ble fects. He opened a fchool firft at Lam- 
pafcus, and afterwards at Athens, where he ~ 
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had a great concourfe of {cholars, not only 
from the different parts ‘of Greece, but even 
from the remoteft parts of Afia. The man- 
ners of the Gr ecks were at that time extremely 
corriipt, and this had raifed the indignation of 
feveral philofophers ; particularly the Stoics 
and Cynics, who rebuked vice with the ut- 
moft aufterity, and drefled up wifdom in a 
garb too frightful to allure a people declining 
faft into effeminacy. Epicurus juftly confi- 
dered, that a very different method was to be 
followed, if a philofopher ferioufly defigned a 
reformation. He, therefore, concealed his 
wifdom under the alluring name of pleafure, 
and gave his leGtures in an agreeable garden. 
He taught that philofophy which tended to 

regulate the paffions by tranquility, which 
rendered the body capable of bearing the af- 
faults of pain; and’ he fhewed that nature 
could be content with a little. We at once 
perceive that thefe precepts were more adapted 
to man’s nature than thofe of the other feats ; 
and this gave them a ‘popularity which was 
[highly difpleafing to the Cynics and Stoics, 
/ who made pretences to the moft auftere virtue. 
| Several accufations were gue ed againit him, 


. ee outlye to sie men to the moft brutal 
pleafures. His difciples in faét contributed to 
}eive ground to thefe reproaches by departing 
i from ‘the fimplicity and the frugality of their 
* 2 _, anadter ; 
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mafter ; infomuch that a /wine of the herd of 
Epicurus was often a reproach againft them» 
not without reafon. We ought, therefore, 
to ufe great precaution in judging of the doc- 
trines of this philofopher, and not confound 
them with the grofs pollutions which were 
blended by his followers. Whoever would 
thoroughly comprehend it, fhould never lofe. 
fight of his defign in firft inftituting it, which 
was to oppofe the vain fubtleties of other fects, 
and to fhew how little their fpeculations con- 
tributed to promote the happinefs of mankind, — 
or theirown. It was this which induced him 
to difluade his young difciples from the ftudies _ 
of grammar, rhetoric, and poetry; fuch as ~ 
they were taught at that period. In paying — 
more regard to the teftimony of our fenfes, and 
the operations of body upon body, he was 
willing thus to avoid the vain fubtleties in © 
which the Pyrrhonians and Stoics. were im-_ 
merfed ; the former in aiming to deftroy all 
knowledge whativever; the latter in deceiv- ~ 
ing their hearers with falfe and exaggerated — 
opinions of rectitude, which were incapable — 
of being put into practice, or of influencing © 
the mind. i 
Epicurus had inftituted a fort of commu- 
nity among his difciples, but without requiring 
them to give up their private property. The — 
bond of this community was friendfhip, and 
this tie was fo powerful, that his fchool con- _ 
| tinued 
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tinued for a longtime after him, and ftill pre- 
‘ferved the higheft veneration for his memory. 
There are fome letters and apothegms belong- 
ing to that fociety, which have reached our 
times. af | Me 

To give a more precife idea of his philo- 
fophy, he divided ix into canonical and phyfical. 
The firft comprehended the rules which were 
to be followed m our judging of truth. “The 
principal of thefe were, that the fenfes do never 
deceive us ; that appearances are the faithful 
-reprefentation of things’; that all falfehood con- 
fifts in'the mind’; that anticipation is the prin- 
ciple of demonftration, and that this anticipation 
comes from the fenfes; in fhort, that, in mo- 
rals, the pleafure or the pain which things are 
apt to produce fhould be the guide to determine 
us in our choice of them. Epicurus required 
that we fhould make ufe of common and in- 
telligible terms. With regard to natural phi- 
lofophy, however, he was attached to the fy{- 
‘tem of Leucippus and Democritus ; affirming, 
that the univerfe always exifted; that it was 
compofed of matter and a void, without any 
‘third being intervening ; that it is infinite, and 
formed of an aflemblage of parts, perfectly 
fimple and: indivifible, immutable, folid, but 
no way differing from each other in fize; 
or weight; that’ they are moved by their 
own weight, and that of repercuffion ; that 

D3 the 
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the angular, and as it were hooked, atoms 


mutually infert themfelves into each other; 
that thofe which are round operate by thei 
own force ; that all the changes which happen 
in nature are the refult of the place which thefe 
atormns occupy, and that im this place confifts 
fate or deftiny ; that figures of bodies depend 
upon thofe of the atoms, and their mobility 
upon the weight of the fame ; that all gene- 
ration is produced by the different combination 
of thefe atoms, as they are uhited from the 
void; and that death 1s no more than their 
feparation. He inferred from thence, that the 


weld had no neéceffity of béing created. by | : 


divine power, and that Providence is no way 
concerned in its regulation, fince the fortui- 
tous concourfe of nature is fufficient to anfwer 
all thofe purpeies. However, he acknowledged 
that there were gods, but then he affirmed that 
they were only taken up ih the enjoyment of 
their own happinefs, without troubling théem- 
felves with the concerns of humanity ; and for 
this reafon he placed them amidft the void 
{paces which intervene between thé different 
worlds. He made pleafure the chief obje@ of 
human happinefs, and the end for which man 
was created; and this pleafure he aflerted fo 
confift in an exemption from pain, from 
whence refulted a perfect tranquility both of 
mind and bedy, and in this alone confifted 

real 
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real happinefs. “The means which he pointed 
out as conducive to this ftate were prudence, 
temperance, fortitude, and juitice ; virtues, 
which gave birth to all others,<and in whofe 
union confifted perfec harpinefs. 7 


Of the PYRRHONIAN or SCEPTIC PHI- 
LOSOPHY. 


PYRRHO, of Elea, was the difciple of 
Anaxarchus, and accompanied him in his 
travels tothe Indies. He is faid to have lived 
a folitary life. As he doubted, or affected to 
doubt, of all things, he attempted to avoid no 
danger, and was affected by no pain. He dif- 
charged the duties of the high-priefthood in 
his own country, and opened a {chool, in 
which he was fucceeded by Timon, of Phli- 
afia, famous for being a philofopher and a fa- 
tyrift. His fect feemed for a while to be ex- 

{ tinct; but Ptolomy, of Cyrene, and Hera- 
elides, who were his difciples, revived it, and 
made it fubfift for fome time.. | 

PyRRHONISM, properly fpeaking, is rather 
a collection of extravagancies than a fyitem. 

_Every attempt to eftablifh it by reafon is an 
actual demolition of the whole. Of this any 
may be convinced. who will be at the pains of 
reading the voluminous writings of Sextus 
Empiricus, which are the magazine of ancient 
Pyrrhonifm ; or the works of Bayle, who is 

hs“ con- 
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confidered as the chief Sceptic among the mo- ; ; 


derns, and whofe works are infinitely the moft 
dangerous of thetwo. When the Pyrrhonifts 


were not upon the defenfive, they attacked all ~ 


other fects with great vigour, and threw 


doubts into every fcientifical fubject. Their ; 


great principle was, that there was no proof, 
however ftrong, to which another might not 
have been oppofed of equal force. In one re- 
{pect the difciples were more fenfible than 
their mafter ; for they maintained that mankind 


fhould be ruled by appearances, and that it 


was beft to follow the common road of life. 
‘This do@trine at once blots out all traces of 
knowledge from the human mind, and proves 


the torment of him who entertains it. It muft — 


be granted, however, that men have thrown © 
themfelves into this extremity only to avoid © 


another, namely, the infolence of thofe fectaries — 
who pretended to decide upon all things with 
amagifterial air. “[he ftudy of fubtilities, too © 


minute, or too remote for the underftanding 


“to comprehend, had involved the fophifts in 
difputes without end, and their arguments led 7 
them rather into ob{curity than conviction. i 
‘Thus the Pyrrhonifts, though they miftook — 
their way, had neverthelefs a reafonable obje& © 
in view, which was to cut fhore thefe fatiguing ~ 
controverfies and difquifitions, and to arrive at ~ 
once at that indifference in which moft fects a 
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placed their happinefs. Finding therefore, in 
the falfe aflertions of other philofophers, ample 
room for confutation and ridicule, they in- 
dulged their vein of fatyr ; and fome of them, 
it muft be allowed, were very fubtle and fevere 
critics. Timon fignalized himfelfin this f{pecies - 
of ill-natured fcience, and fome of his writings 
were held in high eftimation. Pyrrhonifim was 
but in little efteem ’till about the times of the 
Roman emperors, when it began to flourifh,. 
and made a confiderable figure, as we fhall fee. 
hereafter... 


§.3.. Of the PHitosopny. of GREECE 
properly fo called. 

WE may confider the Ionick fe& in itfelf, 
and in the fchool of eanstes which. proceeded 
from it... 

Of the demas SECT. 

THIS fe& had Thales for its founder. 
Thales was the firft of the Greeks who gave 
philofophy a fyftematical. form, and who un 
‘dertook to-deduce truth from certain and ob- 
vious principles. It is to. be regretted ‘that 
there remain but very imperfect memorials of 
the Ionic philofophy ; the writings of its pro- 
feffors having not ‘reached, to our times,. and 
Socrates, the moft celebrated of this fchool; 
having taken no care to pteferve the opinions 
of it. “his greatiman labandoned the phy- 
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fical part of this philofophy, in order to turn 
himfelf entirely to the moral part ; thus, as he 
ufed to exprefs it, making philofophy defcend 
from the heavens to the earth. All, therefore, 
that can be faid concerning this ancient {e& 
is merely conjectural. What feems moft ‘cer- 
tain is, that all their enquiries were direéted to 
an inveitigation of nature, which procured this 
feé& the peculiar appellation of naturalifts, as 
excelling in that part of knowledge. With 
refpect to politics and morality, they had only 
an exoteric doGtrine conceived in the moft la- 
conic terms, and for his {kill in thefe it was 
that Thales was numbered among the fever, 
fages of Greece. 

Aibste anceftors of Thales were Pheenicians. 
He was born at Miletum, a city of lonia, and 
lived with Thrafybulus, from whom. he re- 
ceived an .excellent education, which early 
qualified him for the affairs of government. 
He rofe.by degrees to be at the head of the 
republic of Miletum, and was equally remark- 
able for the wifdom as well as the juftice of 
his adminiftration. He was initiated in Crete 
in the myfterious doétrines of that place, and 
there learned all the fecrets of theogony. He 
travelled into Egypt, though now advanced 
in years, and from thence brought home that 
knowledge which he went in queft of, and 
which he contributed to ene by his na- 
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tural powers: Upon his return-he was held 
in great efteem through all Greece, which he 
contributed not a little to humanize and refine. 
He took little care of the management of his 
domeftic concerns, leaving them to his family. 
He died aged ninety, without having left any 
written work behind him. 

His opinions concerning God and the world 
were as follow. Water is the firft principle. 
of all corporeal things, and all things will 
finally be refolved into it. By water he only 
underftood the firft matter or chaos of the an- 
cients. Headmitted only one world, and re~ 
garded it as the work of God, whom he con- - 
fidered as the foul of the world. Hence 
he was led to affirm, that all things were 
filled with the divinity ; that the world was 
animated ; that nothing was hidden’ from 
God; that God is the moft ancient of all. 
beings ; that the world was made by him, and 
depends upon deftiny, which is no other than 
the immutable will of Providence; that it is 
contained in a place, and that this place is its 
foul, and that confequently there is no vacuum 
or void. He afferted, that matter in its own 
nature was changeable, and in a perpetual 
flux ; that it cannot be divided ad infinitum, 
but that we muft {top where infinity begins ; 
that night preceded the day ; that all.compo- 
fitions were made out of the four clements ; 
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that the ftars are worlds on fire; that the — 
moon receives its light from the fun; that — 


there is but one luminary of this kind, and 


that its figure is circular. He allowed of © 


{pirits or demons, which were intelligent and 
immortal {ubftances. He was of opinion, that 
the foul feparated from the body after death, 
that it is always in motion, and that things 
which are inanimate have a kind of torpid 
foul. He cultivated the mathematics, and 
made fome difcoveries in them. He brought 
the aftronomy of Egypt into Greece, divided 
the heavens into zones, marked the revolutions 
of the fun, and foretold eclipfes. For many 
of thefe difcoveries he» was indebted only to 
his own fagacity. The principal fucceffors of 
Thales-in the Ionic fchool were as follow. 
ANAXIMANDER, of Miletum, was the firtt 
who publicly taught philofophy, and wrote 
upon philofophical fubje€ts. He carried his 
refearches into nature very far for the time in 


which he lived: he is even faid to have fore- — 


told an earthquake. It is alfo pretended that 
he firft defcribed the circumference of the fea 


and earth. He taught, that infinity of things 


was the principal and univerfal element ; that 
this infinite always preferved its unity, but 
that its parts underwent changes ; that all 
things came from it ; and that al] were about to 
return into it. According to all appearance, 

he 
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he meant by this obfcure and indeterminate 
principle the chaos of the other philofophers. 
He afferted, that there are an infinity of worlds, 
that the ftars are compofed of air and fire, 
which are carried in their fpheres ; and that 
thefe fpheres are gods ; and that the earth is 
placed in the midft of the univerfe, as in 
‘a common center. He added, that infinite 
worlds were the product of infinity, and that 
corruption proceeded from feparation. 

ANAXIMENES, alfo of Miletum, was the 
difciple of Anaximander, and diffufed fome de- 
gree of light upon the obfcurity of his mafter’s 
fyftem. He made the firft principle of things 
to confit in the air, which he confidered as 
immenfe or infinite, and to which he afcribed 
a perpetual motion. He afferted that all things 
‘which proceeded from it were definite aud cir- 
‘cumfcribed, and that this air therefore was 
God, fince the divine power refided in it, and 
agitated it. Coldnefs and moifture, heat and 
motion, rendered it vifible, and dreffed it in 
different forms, according to the different de- 
grees of its condenfation. All the elements 
thus proceed from heat and cold. ‘The earth 
was, in his opinion, one continued flat fur- 
face. 

ANAXAGORAS, the difciple of Anaximenes, 
was of Clazomene. He gave up his patrimony, 
to be more at leifure for the ftudy of philo- 

fophy. 
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fophy. He went firft to Athens, and there 
taught eloquence ; after which, having put 
himfelf under the, tuition of Anaximenes, he 
gave lefions in philofophy in the fame city. 
Thefe he only gave to fome particular 
friends and difciples, and with extreme cau- 
tion. This, however, did not prevent, 
but, rather, was the caufe of, his being 
accufed of impiety, and thrown into prifon, 
notwithftanding the credit and influence of 
Pericles, who was his difciple and. intimate. 
Having been condemned to exile, he calmly 
yielded to the efforts of envy, and opened 
{chool at Lampfacum, where he was extremely 
honoured during the remainder of his life, and 
{till more after his death, having had ftatues 
erected to his memory. He is faid to have 
made fome predictions relative to the phano- 
mena of nature, upon which he wrote fome 
treatifes. His principal tenets may be reduced 
to thefe following. All things were in the 
_ beginning confufedly placed together, without 
erder and without motion. “The principle of . 
things is at the fame time one and multiplex, 
“which obtained the name of, homeémeries, or 
fimilar particles, deprived of life. But there 
is befide this, from all eternity, another prin- 
ciple, namely an infinite and incorporeal fpirit, 
who gave thefe particles a motion ; in virtue 
of which, fuch as were homogeneal united, 
| and 
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and fuch as were heterogeneal feparated, ac- 
cording to their different kinds. In this man- 
ner all things being put into motion by the 
{pirit, and frmilar things being united to fuch 
as were fimilar, fuch as had a circular motion 
produced heavenly bodies, the lighter particles 
-afcended, thofe which were heavy defcended, 
The rocks of the earth, being drawn up by 
the force of the air, took fire, and became 
fars, beneath which the fun and moon took 
their ftations. “Thus he did not look upon 
the ftars as divinities. He aflerted that fnow 
was black, &c. It is here proper to remark 
in what manner -Anaxagoras differed from 
‘Thales and his other predeceflors. Thefe had 
not, indeed, excluded a god from the univerfe, 
but they buried him in matter, and confounded 
their idea of him in fuch a manner with the 
operations of nature, that they allowed him no 
power in their direction. Anaxagoras, on the 
other hand, diftinguifhed God from matter, 
and made him a feparate principle, which he 
fuppofed to act upon matter, but not to refide 
init. In this manner the fyftem of emana- 
tions gave place to the fyftem of duality, or 
of two principles ; and God was confidered as 
the mafter of matter, arranging it, and go- 
verning it at his pleafure. It was this doctrine 
that gave Anaxagoras the firname of the Genius. 


He deferved it for more reafons than one, and 
perhaps 
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perhaps he was one of the moft admirable men 
of antiquity. 

DioGENEs, of Aastloutih the difciple of 
Anaximenes, filled the chair of the Ionic 
{chool after Anaxagoras. He was an expert 
philofopher, and an eloquent orator, He ad- - 
mitted the air alfo as the firft ‘principle of 
things, but added that this air had need of a 
divine power, to animate its matter into mo- 
tion. In virtue of this power the air was faid 
to be in continual motion. ‘There exifted an 
infinity of worlds. ‘The earth was of an oval 
figure : the {tars were exhalations which were 
formed by the perfpiration of the univerfe : 
animals were produced without life, and re- 
ceived their foul through their lungs by in- 
fpiration. 

ARCHELAUS, the difciple of Anaxagoras, 
did not depart much from the opinions of his 
mafter. He taught that there was a double 
principle of all things, mamely the expanfion 
and condenfation of the air, which he regarded 
as infinite. Heat, according to him, was in 
continual motion. Cold was ever at reft. "The 
earth, which was placed in the midft of the 
univerfe, had no motion. It originally re- 
fembled a wet marfh, but was afterwards dried 
up, and its figure he faid refembled that of an 
Gog. Anitaals were produced from the heat 
of the sine and even men were formed in 

the. 
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the fame manner. All animals have a foul, 
which was born with them ; but the capacities 
of which vary according to the ftruCture of 
the organs of the body in which it refides. 


The ScHOOL of SOCRATES. 


THIS is a memorable period in the hiftory 
of philofophy, one of the moft confidérable re- 
volutions in the fyftem of human intellect. 
It feems as if Providence had in fome meafure 
raifed Socratesto give men a glimmering of that 
light which was afterwards to fhine with more 
amazing luftre in the doGtrines of revelation. 

Tuts great philofopher found the fciences 
reduced to the moft frivolous fubtleties, which 
brought them into contempt, and haftened their 
decline. ‘The love of pleafure was then the 
fole motive to ation, and the Greeks lived to 
fenfual enjoyments. Socrates readily faw that 
philofophy, as it was then taught, could have 
little influence in producing a reformation in 
manners, as it could fcarcely give any real 
light tothe mind. ‘This induced him to aban- 
don entirely the ftudy of nature, in order to 
give himfelf up to that of morals, and to labour 
in the improvement of mankind with all the 
powers of his underftanding. He was fuccefs- 
ful in his attempts : he furpaffed, not only all 
the philofophers who went before him, but even 
thofe who fucceeded. He was ftill the more 

praife- 
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praife-worthy, as he joined to the greateft ta- 
lents the greateft modefty, ever acknowledging 
the contracted limits of the human mind, and 
afferting that he knew only one thing, which 
was, that he knew nothing. ~ 

SocRATEs was born in Athens : he was the 
fon of a ftatuary, from whom he learned the 
art; but he did not follow the employment, 
at leaft he devoted the greateft part of his time 
to ftudy and meditation, or to conyerfing with 
fuch as took a pleafure in hearing him, and 


had. fenfe enough to relifh his fine under- 


ftanding. He began his ftudies by inftructing 
himfelf in all that was then known in philo- 
fophy ; and a rich citizen, whofe name was 
Crito, furnifhed the expences of his ftudy. He 
Was in particular the auditor of Anaxagoras 
and Archelaus, and he went as far into every 
{cience then known as it was poffible to go. 
Having enrolled himfelf as a foldier, purfuant 
to the laws of his country, he exhibited a de- 
gree of valour which aftonifhed his fellow- 
foldiers ; and he had the good fortune to fave 
the life of Xenophon, when juft finking under 
the weight of numbers. Being more advanced 
in lite, he was enrolled into the fenate, and 
oppofed the defigns of the thirty tyrants with 
invincible courage. He ufed to boat of being 
affifted by a genius upon thefe occafions; nor 
is there any great reafon to condemn his boaft, 

fince 
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fince it is probable he only meant the force of 
his own natural genius. His extraordinary 
virtues, his temperance, juftice, and piety, (if 
we may allow this virtue to one who profeffed 
heathenifm) thefe 1 fay excited againft him 
the envy of the fophifts, which he did not a 
dittle contribute to encreafe by his keen fatyr 
and juft reproaches. His efiemies, therefore, 
informed againft him as a corruptor of youth, 
and a defpifer of the gods. He was caft into 
prifon, and fentenced to die by poifon. This 
fentence, however, was univerfally difclaimed 
by the other cities of Gfeece,; and nothing 
could equal the regret which they felt at his 
lofs. ! 

Tue philofophy of Socrates, as we have al- 
ready obferved, was equally diftant from the 
vain Curiofity of the naturalifts of his time and 
the ridiculous oftentation of the fophifts: it 
wholly turned upon the influencing men’s 
lives, and improving their morals. He did 
not open a fchool, but gave his le€tures where- 
foever he went. He was pofiefled of a moft 
admirable art in difguifing the drift of his ar- 
guiment, and concealing what he aimed at, 
until his antagonift had gone too far to 
recede. He ufed for this purpofe a chain of 
queftions, and allowed induétions, from which 
he drew undeniable confequences ; and this 
was called the Socratic method of difputation. 

Irony 
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Irony was his favourite figure, and he perfe@ly 
underftood the ufeof it. As he wrote no books, 
it is by means of his difciples that his philo- 
fophy has been tranfmitted to us: nor have 
they efcaped without contamination, efpecially 


thofe delivered by Plato, who continually 
blends them with the opinions of Pythagoras, 


Heraclitus, and Parmenides. 

To be more explicit with regard to the opi- 
nions of Socrates, he afferted that God, though 
himfelf invifible, might be known by a confi- 
deration of his works; that it was he who 
made the univerfe by his power, and {upports 
it by.his providence ; that he is the caufe of all 
alterations which are feen ; that he takes care 
of men, and all other ‘bainawe ; that he knows 
all our actions, punifhes the evil and rewards 
the good. ‘The foul of man, according to 
him, had fomething i in it of the divinity ; God 
having deigned to give man a foul capable of 
Khowinn its creator, of obeying his will, and of 
rifing to the moft fublime conceptions. He 
was of opinion, that this foul was immortal, 
that upon leaving the body it returned into 
heaven, which was open to receive it. Upon 
this ftrong foundation he ereéted morals, in 
directing men to regulate their appetites ac- 
‘cording to their idea of Providence, and with 
hopes of a rewarding immortality. He placed 
all real good in f{cience, but by this he only 

under~ 
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underftood the {cience of conducting life with 
- wifdom, as man ought to be led to acquire 
knowledge only to correc his will. In this 
he made virtue to confift, and in this alfo he 
placed all pleafure, making what was juft and 
what was ufeful only. one thing, and placing 
all tranquility of mind in the pra@tice of our 
duty. He taught, that we could arrive at this 
perfection only by a careful communication 
with our own hearts, and that the ftudy of 
ourfelves conducted at once to wifdom and to 
virtue, which were but different appellations of 
the fame thing. As to the worfhip of the 
gods, he made that chiefly confift in an obe- 
dience to their will. He aflerted, that there 
were divine laws written in the human breaft, 
but that we were to conform to thofe of our 
country ; that we were to make a reafonable 
ufe of riches ; that unreftrained paffions were 
the pefts of a ftate ; that agriculture ought to - 
be encouraged with particular attention ; that 
nothing is really ufeful but that of which we 
are capable of making a good ufe; that great 
precautions ought to be taken in the choice 
of a wife (which, however, he learned rather 
from experience than fagacity, his own wife . 
_ being one of the worft) ; that it was becoming 

_ women to keep the houfe, &c. 
THE number of Socrates’ difciples was very 
confiderable, We may put in the foremoft 
rank 
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rank of thefe Critias, Alcibiades, and other 
young men of quality, who attended to his in- 
ftructions.. “There were fome others of a di- 
ftincuifhed rank, but who did not found any 
fe&. At the head of thefe was Kenophon, 
that excellent general, who commanded the 
Grecian troops in the army of Cyrus, and 
who conducted them in that memorable re- 
treat, of which himfelf has left us an account. 
Xenophon was equally admirable in the arts of 
peace as well as in thofe of war, eloquent in the 
higheit degree, as his writings which ftill fub- 
fift fufficiently prove. Of all the difciples of 
- Socrates he feems to have collected his mafter’s 
opinions with the ereateft care, and publifhed 
them with the moft ftudious exactnefs. To 
this lift we may add /E{chines, poor in fortune, 
but greatly loved by Socrates ; Crito, the be- 
nefactor of our philofopher ; Simon, by trade 
a tanner, but notwithitanding a philofopher ; 
Cebes, the Theban, author uF that moral alle- 
gory which bears his name ; Timon, or the 
Mifanthrope ; and feveral others. 


Of the SECTS which have proceeded from the 
SOCRATIC SCHOOL. 
WE fhall mention three principal feéts : 
The CYRENAIC, the MecaRiIc, and the 
ELrac, or ERETRIAC. 2 


3 
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Of the Cyrenaic Sect. 

Aristippus, of Cyrene, was the founder of 
this. He left his native country to attend upon 
the inftructions of Socrates, but he did not 
implicitly follow them, as he, hada natural 
inclination for pomp, and a tafte for pleafure, 
which his mafter vainly ftrove to reform. The 
word Pleafure was continually in his mouth, 
which procured him the profefled enmity of 
the reft of his fellow-difciples. In order to 
avoid the perfecutions that his opinions began 
to excite againft him, he withdrew into the 
ifland of Egina, where he had the famous 
courtifan Lais among the number of his dif- 
ciples. After having made a voyage into Per- 
fia, in which he fuffered fhipwreck, he went 
to refide at the court of Dionyfius, the tyrant 
of Syracufe, where he led a life that no way 
{poke the philofopher.. At length he once more 
returned to Athens, where his polifhed man- 
‘ners and agreeable converfation failed not te 
procure him friends and admirers. 

WITH regard to his opinions; like Socra- 
tes he rejected the fciences as they were then 
taught, and pretended that logic alone was 
fufficient to teach truth, and fix its bounds. 
He afferted that pleafure and pain were the 
criterions by which we were to be determined ; 
that thefe alone made up all our paflions ; that 
| | the 
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the firft produced all the foft emotions, and 
the latter all the violent ones ; that we ought 
to diftinguifh true and permanent pleafure 
from that which was tranfient and decaying ; 
that although bodily pleafure be the true end 
of man, yet the foul fhould always _prefide 
over every corporeal appetite. The afflem- 
blage of all pleafure, he afferted, made true 
happinefs, and that the beft way to attain this 
was to enjoy the prefent moments; that the 
pleafures of the body were preferable to thofe 
of the :aind ; that pain is the greateft evil, for 
which panive teftifies as great an abhorrence 
as fhe does a propenfity to pleafure ; that it is 
in every wife man’s option whether he fhall 
live ‘or die; and that-virtue is the fource of 
pleafure. 

ARETEA the daughter of Ariftippus inhe- 
rited the opinions and genius of her father. 
Her difciples were her fon, who was called 
Ariftippus, Theodorus, and Antipater of Cy- 
rene, who, after having filled the chair of 
this fchool, left it to Epitimides, and he to 
Parebates. ; 

HecEsias, who was the difciple of the phi- 
lofoper laft mentioned, fignalized himfelf by 
the power of his eloquence, preaching up the 
advantages of death with fuch force that many 
of his fcholars a€tually killed themfelves. He 
was with great juftice forbid to teach publicly, 

fince 
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fince his doctrines were of fuch a dangerous 
tendency. 

Aniceris the younger was the difciple of 
Parebates. Herefined the doctrines of Arif- 
tippus in giving mental pleafures the prefer- 
ence to thofe which were merely fenfual, and 
_ in perfuading his auditors to feek for perma- 
nent happmefs, rejecting that which was tran-~ 
fient and produced only pain. He looked 
upon -chearfulnefs as one of the chief inftru- 
ments of fweetening life; andin this he was 
juft, as chearfulnefs is almoft ever the mark 
of a good heart and right underitanding. 

THEODORUS, branded with the odious 
firname of the 4thetf/?f, was the chief of a fect 
which bore his name, It appears, however, 
that his atheifim only confifted in his attempt- 
ing te give a phyfical explanation of the pagan 
myfteries and divinities. In general ‘he loved 
to raife doubts, and multiply uncertainties. 
This caufed him to be banifhed from Cyrene 
and Athens as a declared infidel. Having 
fought for an afylum at the court of Ptolomy, 
the fon of Lacus, this prince condemned him 
to die by poifon, which was the punifhment 
prefcribed by law for fuch as were found guilty 
of atheifm; fo dangerous was it to turn the 
fuperftitions of the Greeks into ridieule: yet 
for all this there were many philofophers who 
braved death rather than forego their defire of 

e reforma* 
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reformation. Of this number were Evemerus, 
and Bion, firnamed the Boryfthemite, one 
of great parts, but without religion. He was 
firft a difciple of Crates and the Cynics ‘at 
Athens ; after which he ftudied under Theo- 
dorus, and laftly Theophraftus. His genius 
was rather fubtle than folid, which led him 
into errors too common with fuch characters. 
He firft began by irreligion, and ended by 
falling into the profoundeft fuperftitions. 


Of the Mecaric or Eristic Sect. 
THE Megaric fect had the name of Eriftic 


or contentious from the afperity with which 
they treated all fuch as happened to oppofe 
the opinions of Socrates, whom they profefled 
to reverence. ‘Though the principle of this 
zeal was laudable, yet it carried them too far. 
It led them into vain difputes, which Socrates 
himfelf would have avoided; and they, in 
fome meafure, injured his method, by com- 
pofing treatifes by way of queftion and an- 
fwer, which was not the intention of this 
philofopher himfelf when he firft ufed this me- 
thod of inftru@tion.. From hence alfo thefe 
philofophers were called the Dialectic Sea. 

_ Eucriip, of Megara, was its founder. He 
was at once both fubtle and fevere. The 
writings of Parmenides, and Zeno, of Elea, 
in fome meafure, gave him a wrong turn, as 


they 
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they led him to controverfy, and contentious 
difpute. Having after this attached himfelf 
to Socrates, the atdnes of. his difpofition was 
fo much increafed thet he would not have 
ferupled to die for his opinions. It was from 
this difpofition that after the death of his 
mafter he was feen to maintain his charaCter 
with fo much acrimony as to deferve the name 
of a contentious -difputant. Being: entirely 
taken up with the frivolous queftions of the 
Eleatic fe&t, he carried this difpofition to the 
bar, and opened a difputizg fchool in his 

native city. He enriched logie with many 
new methods of argumentation, if that can 
be called enriching a fcience,.. which. only 
ferved to confound it. 

-Evpuepes, of Miletum, was one ae the 
adverfaries of Ariftotle. . He made himfelf fa- 
mous by inventing feveral fophifms, the very 
name, of which are fufScient to demonftrate 
their futility ; 3, fuch as the weiled, the bald, or 
the horned fophifm, &c. dhe -Stoics, how-= 
ever, afterwards turned thefe trifles to their 
advantage, and appropriated the whole of thefe 
abfurdities to themfelves. 

CLINOMACHUS was the Sirk who wrote 
upoRaxioms, 

ALEXINUS was called Elevoxinus, as be- 
ing infatiable in difputation, attacking, in 

fg fome 
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fome meafure, all he met in order to fatisfy 
this defire. He was a very vain man. 

Evrenantes and Apollonius Coronus are 
fearcely known except by name. 

Dioporus Cronus was a powerful dialec- 
tician, and perfectly underftood the art of 
lengthening out a difpute. He fpent his 
whole life in this ftrangé employment, and 
communicated his talent to his five daughters. 
He reafoned alfo upon natural fubjects, and 
admitted atoms of an infinite, or, at leaft, an 
indefinite minutenefs. 

Stitpo of Megara, is the moft famous 
philofopher which came from this fchool. He 
was pofleffed of a fine underftanding, and ac- 
quired great reputation, which his virtdes ftill 
further contributed to encreafe. He was a fa- 
vourite of Ptolemy Soter. Notwithftanding 
the character of his fe&t, in private life he was 
upright and inoffenfive ; his eloquence and 
erudition contributed not a little to encreafe 
the luftre of his fe&t. He is faid to have over- 
thrown the doctrine of univerfals. He was 
alfo famous for his writings. He had a fot 
named Bryfon, who was the mafter of, Pyrrho 
mentioned before. 


Of 
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Of the Exiac or Ereatriac SEcr. 

~ PHCEDO, of’Elis, was its founder, and 
gave it the firft of itstwo names. It can farce 
be called a fe without impropriety. It was 
rather a fchool in which they confined them- 
felves to teaching the dofrine of Socrates. 
To Phoedo fucceeded Pliftanus, and to him 

MenepEemus, the Eretrian, who transfer- 
red the fchool to the city of Eretria, the place 
of his birth, and this gave occafion to the fe- 


; cond name which this fe@t obtained... _Mene- 


demus was the difciple of Plato, of Xenocra- 
tes, of Parebates, and. of Stilpo. Being 
raifed to the government of his country, he 
difcharged the duties of his poft with honour : 

however he died of difpleafure at an .infult 
that was offered him. He was a fierce dif- 
puter, yet neverthelefs an agreeable compa- 
nion, who toek a peculiar pleafure in treating 
his friends with the feafts rather of reafon 
than of fenfe. After his death he was ho- 
noured with aftatue. He fpent almoft his 


. whole life in the company of Afclepiades, who 


was his companion both in his-good and bad 
fortune. As all the Eriftic philofophers were 
defirous of f diftinguifhing themfelves, by fome- 
thing new, he is faid to have baited ridicule 
from argumentation. | 
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Of the ScHOoL of PLATO, or the AcapEMic 
SECT: 

ALTHOUGH the feet of Plats was not 
only derived from the {chool of Socrates, but 
the members of it were even profeiledly the 
collectors of his opinions, yet, as it hath held 
fuch a diftinguithed rank in the hiftory of phi- 
Jofophy, it Is with jultice honoured bes a 
feparate title. 

PLato ‘was an Athenian. It is faid, that 
in his very infancy he gave marks of his fu- 
ture eloquence and wifdom. While yet but 
a youth he had great fuccefs in poetry ; “he 
compofed tragedies, underftood mufic, and 
was one of the moft diftinguifhed auditors of 
Socrates. Having made himfelf mafter of the 
opinions of Pieraelteus and Parmenides, he 
has blended them with the reft of his philofo- 
phy. After the death of his mafter he went 
ever into Italy, to attend the lectures of the 
Pythagorean philofophers, from whom he re- 
received inftructions in phyfics and metaphy- 
ficks. From thence he went into Egypt. 
It has been reported alfo that he went into Pa-_ 
leftine; but this is a falfehood, as he feemed 
entirely unacquainted with the Jewifh learn? 
ing. Upon his return he ftill availed himfelf 
of the inftru€tions of Eurytus and Archytas ; 
and he alfo made a ee of the books of 

the 
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the Pythagorean philofophers, particularly thofe 
of Timeus. So many mafters rendered him 
a fyncretift; that is, ‘they made him of all 
fects without attaching him to any; and tins 
is the reafon that his writings feem to contain 
no fixed opinions. When fettled at home he 
began to make choice of a place of exercile, 
fituate in one of the fuburbs of the city of 
Athens, and there he opened a fchool, where 
he taught philofophy by the dialogiftic method, 
previoufly requiring his pupils to go through 
a courfe of mathematics. He had~»an incre-. 
dible number of hearers, among whom were 
feveral young men of quality, and even fome 
celebrated courtefans. This philofopher .has 
been equally the object of the higheft applaufe 
and the moft virulent cenfure. “There was 
{carcely any fubject that he did not touch upon: 
among others, he even undertook to trace out 
the plan of a republic, in which he introduced 
many fchemes that may be confidered as the ef- 
fects of a bold, if not a chimerical, imagination. 
Dion having recommended him to Dionyfius, 
of Syracufe, he made three voyages to the 
court of that prince, where he was held in 
great eftimation. In the laft of thefe he was ° 
taken by pirates, and fold for a flave. Upon 
his return torAthens, he died on the day on 
which he was born, aged eighty-one, having 
thus arrived at his great climacteric year. 
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‘The ftyle of his writings is held as the model 
of elegance, and feems a fpecies of compofition 
between profe and poetry. He always made 
ufe of dialogue. He availed himfelf much 
of the opinions of the philofophers who 
went before him; but at the fame time he 
afcribed to them many things which they 
would not have avowed. 

Tue philofophy of Plate in general has 
been very much celebrated ; but there are fe- 
yeral caufes which render it dificult, and in 
fome plaees even unintelligible. The twofold 
method which this philofopher made ufe of 
may be reckoned to contribute to this; as 
alfo that figurative and poetic ftyle which he 
always ufed.: befides thofe, the fubtlety of the 
diale&tie, which involved all fubje@s in doubt 
and incertitude ; his abftraéted phyfical ideas, 
which he always makes ufe of as real exiften; 
ces ; the extraneous and mutilated opinions of 
other philofophers, which he has united with 
his own; but particularly that fyncretif{m which 
he ever aims at, in which he endeavours to re- 
concile all, even the incompatible opinions of 
former philofophers, and to blend them into 
one fyftem, fuch as thofe of Socrates, Pytha- 
goras, Heraclitus, Parmenides, and the Eriftic 
feée. It was in order to attain this end that 
he made thofe alterations in the dogmas of 
every fet, mangling them in fuch a manner 
as 


yy 
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as to adapt them more eafily to his fcheme, and 
thus depriving us of the knowledgeof the true 
ftate.of ancient: philofophy. “The numerous 
{chools which ‘have taken rife from his, under 
the name of academies, have only ferved to in- 
ereafe our embarraflment; but of all inven- 
tors of abfurdity, perhaps thofe of the Pla- 
tonifts, who have written fince the birth of 
_ our Saviour, are the moft complete. They. 
have fcarce found any thing either praife-wor-. 
rthy, or reafonable, in the doctrines of their. 
mafter that they did not attempt to deface. 

As far as we are able at this period to give 
a {ketch of Platonic philofophy in its original, 
the following may ferve. Plato propofed as. 
an obje& of philofophical refearch, on one 
hand, things which in their own nature exifted, 
that is zntelligible things ; and, on the other, 
things which have a reference to civil life, and 
which he called aéfive, things. He. divided 
plilofophy into three parts, namely, dialed?ic, | 
contemplative, and active. In the firft he taucht, 
thatour knowledge of truth is not tobe obtained 
by the fenfes, but that the foul alone is the pro-. 
per judge ; that it can confider things that are- 
conftant, and fuch as are tranfient; that fci- 
ence, or knowledge, fprings from the former, . 
and opinion, or probability, from the latter. 
He affirmed, that memory was only a chain of 
fenfations ; that the foul is originally-a blank- 
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page, deftitute of allimarks whatever ; that it 
_ exercifed its intelleQual funations long before 
its entrance into the body: " and that all the 
ideas it feems to acquire when united to the 
body, are but remembrances. Ideas were, ac- — 
cording to him, the firft intelligible things, 
and were afterwards imprinted upon matter, 
but exifted before it. He admitted a praCiical 
judgment. ‘In theology he began by eftablifh- 
ing two caufes ; one by which all things exift, 
and another from which they proceed. God 
is the former; matter the latter. This. laft 
‘urnifhes the materials, of which the body.is 
formed. It is poflefled of a paffive and irregular 
force, by which it is agitated in different direc- 
tions ; and this is the ae that God has been 
prevented from fubjecting it entirely, and from 
forming it into the beft poffible fyitem. How- 
ever, God is the author and fource of all things, 
to be regarded as a being incorporeal, incor- 
ruptible, endued with .reafon, liberty and fore- 
knowledge, and as the arranger.and controller 
of matter. . The principal ftrefs_of the Platonic 
philofophy was laid upon the confideration of. 
ideas, by which Pilato underftood intelligible 
beings, fubfifting by themfelves, and the fource 
of all other eflences.. hefe ideas, or beings, 
exfifted primarily in the divine mind, and 
were themfelves fo many divinities; and it is - 
the duty of man to contemplate and defire them. 
| Next 
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Next to god, and the divine intellect, Plato 
formed ftill a third principle, namely the foul. 
of the world. He afferted, that fhe was an 
emanation from thereafon of God, and inferior 
to him ; that fhe was compofed of a divifible 
and an indivifible matter; and that, on entering 
into matter, fhe there became the principle of 
life in all created beings. He added to this, 
that there were eternal gods, and others 
created ; that the latter were co-eval with the 
foul of the world, and that they were en- 
trufted with the care of prefiding over the for- 
mation of animals, and in the government of 
the different parts of the world ; that they were 
the interpreters of the divine will; and that 
the world was filled with them. Paffing from 
thence to the works of nature, Plato was of 
opinion, that the world was perfectly beautiful, 
that it had exifted from eternity, and that. ir 
was a huge animated being. ‘The fire and the 
earth were firft created, after which air and 
water were placed between them. As the 


‘world was built upon a geometrical ‘plait, he 


fuppofed that it would laft for ever. As to 
the foul of man, fhe was feparate from the 


foul of the world, and confequently of a di- 


vine nature, but then in an inferior degree, 
and with a mixture of matter, of which fhe is 
partly. compofed. According te this fyftem, man 


is furnifhed with two fouls; one reafonable 
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and immortal, the other deftitute of reafon, 
and ungifted with the privilege of immortality. 
As to the adzive philofophy mentioned above, 
‘Plato diftinguifhed it into moral and civ¢l, 
eftablifhing both the one and the other upon 
a knowledge of ideas. He conftituted the fo- 
vereign good in the knowing what was good, 
and he made reafon the judge in our chufing 
it. He aflerted, that virtue was beautiful, and 
fhould be followed for herfelf alone ; and that 
the end of all active fcience is to grow into 
a refemblance of the deity, by prudence, 
juftice, piety, and temperance ; that death de- 
livers the foul from the prifon of the body ; 
and laftly, with regard to ftates, he aflerted 
that they fhould be governed by philofophy. 
There is a great fublimity in many of thefe 
notions, but fome of them are purely vi- 
fionary, and the great fault of his fyftem 
confifts in the little connexion between its 
parts. 


Of the ACADEMIES that fucceeded the SCHOOL 
of PLATO. 


THE firft academy bears the name of the 
ancient {chool, and in this the dodtrines of 
Plato were taught in all their purity. Speu- 
fippus filled theychair immediately after the 
great academifts. He was aman of wit, of 
a mild and agreeable temper, deeply verfed in 

the 
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the pythagorean philefophy, and an adopter 
of many of its tenets. He was fucceeded by 
‘Xenocrates of Chalcedon, whofe genius, tho’ 
at firft it appeared contracted and harfh, ripen- 
ed by degrees into excellence; infomuch that 
this philofopher is efteemed one of the greateft 
ornaments of the academy. His afpect was 
ferious and ¢ven forbidding, he was a declared 
enemy to vice, and carried the aufterity of his 
virtues to an extreme height. He wrote fe- 
veral books in mathematicks which had merit. 
He left the chair to Polemon, the firft part of 
whofe life being begun in debauch, did not 
prevent him from dedicating the latter part of 
it to philofophy, virtue, and folitude. He 
held the fubtleties of dialectics in great con- 
tempt. Crates fucceeded him; and to him 
Crantor, whofe name is famous as a moralift. 
THe fecond academy, which is called the 
middle {chool, was founded by Arcefilaus, 
who was in the beginning attached to Theo- 
phraftus the peripatetic, but whom he quitted 
in order to follow Crantor. He was a man 
of great erudition, and well verfed in the 
writings of the ancients. He was remarkable 
for the feverity of his eriticifms; but never- 
thelefs he knew how to accommodate himfelf 
to the age, and purfue the allurements of plea- 
fure. He had a great number of difcipes. 
His do&rines were different in feveral refpedcts 
from 
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from thofe of the ancient fchool ; and perhaps 
he was led into this diverfity of opinions by 
many capital errors in the ancient fchool ; 
fuch as the incredible arrogance of the dog- 
matifts, who pretended to affign caufes for all 
things; the myfterious air they had thrown 
upon the doétrine of ideas ; the entirely dif- 
-carding the teftimony of the fenfes; the ob- 
jections of the Pyrrhonifts, who now began to 
broach their opinions ; the powerful oppofi+ 
tion of the Stoics and Peripatetics, who dif+ 
covered the feeble parts of the academic phi- 
dofophy. Thefe might have given caufe to 
reform the ancient fchool, and to found a 
new one. 

‘THE middle NT Ronis laid.it down 
as a principle, that we could know nothing, 
nor even affure ourfelves of the certainty of 
this pofition ; from whence they inferred, 
that we fhould afirmnothing, but always fuf- 
pend our judgment. “Fhey advanced, that a, 
philofopher was able. to difpute upon every 
fubjecét, and bring conviction withthim, even 
upon contrary fides of the fame queftion; for 
there. are always reafons of equal force both 
in the affirmative and negative of every argu- 
‘ment. . According to this doctrine, neither 
our fenfes, nor even our reafon, are-to have 
any’credit, and therefore, in common affairs, 
we Were to conform ourfelves to received op?- 

nions. | 
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nions. Arcefilaus was fucceeded by his difci- 
ple Lacydes. 

THE new academy was Gidea by Carne- 
ades of Cyrene, the difciple of Egefinus of 
Pergamus. This philofopher joined to great 
natural talents the moft indefatigable applica- 
tion, and arrived at great fame. He was 
particularly admired for his eloquence at Rome. 
He was a profefled enemy of the ftoics, and 
managed his difputes. with them in a manner 
equally forcible and expert. He, like his pre- 
deceffors, made fome alterations in the tenets 
of the academy. He maintained, that we 
have no means by which to diftinguifh the 
truth, and that even the moft evident appear- 
ances may lead us into error ; however, 
that it. was beft to follow the greateft degree of 
probability, which was fuffiicient for all the 
ufeful purpofes of life. He therefore permit- 
ted men to make ufe of all means to attain 
happinefs that feemed moft likely to conduct 
them to it. The difference, therefore, be- 
tween the pe spe of Carneades and Arcefi- 
laus confifts only in this, they were both 
agreed in the imbecility of the human under- 
ftanding ; but the firft permitted men to make 
ufe of probabilities in the purfuit of happinefs, 
the other denied thefe as any way ferviceable 
in fuch a defign. Carneades granted the wife 
man opinion, tho’ he denied him certainty, 

and 
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and Jeft him rules for his conduct in the at- 
tainment of felicity. 

Criromacuus the Caislhelaanes was. his- 
fuccefior; who, however, did not follow. his 
mafter implicitly, but took whatever he 
thought right from the other fects. He go- 
verned the academy for thirty years, both “i 
his lectures and his writings. 

His difciple Philoof Lariffla was the author 
of the fourth academy. He was extremely 
eloquent, and of a penetrating genius. He 
aflerted, that with refpe& to our confined fa- 
culties, things are not certain to us; but that 
with refpect to their own nature, they are 
certainly exiftent. 

THERE was even a fifth academy, which 
owed its foundation to Antiochus of Afcalon,. 
the difciple of Philo of Lariffa. Inftead of at- 
tacking other feéts, Antiochus fet himfelf 
down to reconcile them together; particularly 
the fect of the ftoics with that of the ancient 
academy. 


Of the ScHoot of ARISTOTLE, or the SECT 
; of PERIPATETICS. 
ARISTOTLE, born at Stagyra, though 

_ ef Greek extraction, had as much reputation as 

a philofopher could have, and none merited it 

better. He early learned all that could con- 

tribute to form or embellifh his underftand- 
ing 3 
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ing; and, not confining himfelf to philofo- 
phy alone, he addiéted himfelf to the politer 
dtudies, and became excellent both as a poet 
and a rhetorician. ‘Travelling to Athens, he 
theres became the auditor of Plato, and was 
greatly efteemed by his mafter, with whom he 
{pent twenty years of his life. After Plato’s 
death, he went to refide at the court of Her- 
mias, the tyrant ef Aternum, whofe widow 
he efpoufed. His reputation every day en- 
ereafing Philip, king of Macedon, offered 
him the charge of the education of his fon 
Alexander, afterwards firnamed the Great. 
Ariftotle accepted the offer, and acquitted him- 
felf admirably in his employment, which pro- 
cured him the favour both of the king him- 
felf and ef the queen Olympias. After this, 
he accompanied Alexander in his expedition 
into Afia, and was enriched by the bounties 
of this magnanimous prinee ; but upon a cool- 
nefs between them fome time after he returned 
to Athens. Here he founded a new fchool 
in that place of exercife which was called the 
Lyceum, and there tayght, according to the 
cuftom long eftablifhed, a public and a fecret 
doftrine. As he gave his lectures walking 
along among his auditors, his fe& aflumed the 
name of Peripatetics, Being accufed of im- 
piety he retired with his difciples to Chalcis, 
where he died. 

THE 
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Tue hiftory of his life has been disfigured 
by calumnies which were the invention. of 
his: enemies. He was, without doubt, a 
moft extraordinary. man, poflefled of great 
excellencies, and great defects. His follow- 
ers have praifed his erudition rather too highly: 
it is fufficient to fay, that it was as extenfive 
as the {tate of knowledge then permitted it to 
be. ‘Though raifed above his cotemporaries 
by his merit, yet he was not. free from envy, 
a vice of the loweft nature. He has left many 
writings, but the fate of his works has been 
very peculiar, and had no little influence upon 
philofophy in general. ‘The. prefervation of 
his writings firft fell to the charge of Theo- 
phraftus; from him they pafled into the hands 
of Neleus, of Scepfa, who fold a part of them 
to Ptolomy Philadelphus. This prince having 
placed them in the library of Alexandria, they 
were confumed when that glorious fabric was 
fet on fire by the Saracens. The heirs of 
Neleus had hidden the remainder of his works 
ina fubterranean cavern, where they continued 
for 130 years, though, as it may be fuppofed, 
not without great damage. ‘They were taken 
however from thence, and fold to Appelicon, 
of Teya, who finding them in great difor+ 
der, and fome parts of them loft, arranged 
and added to them as he thought pro- 
per. Sylla carried them to Rome, where 

Tyrannion 
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Tyrannion full farther correed them. In 
this manner, paffing from hand to hand, the 
works of Ariftotle’ have greatly fuffered from 
the ignorance, or the inaccuracy of tranferibers. 
‘This has given birth to much obfcurity, and 
to omiffions that are now irreparable : it is this 
which has rendered the fenfe of Ariftotle fo 
doubtful, and opened fuch a wide field for 
the combats of fcholattic philofophy. Befides, 
eur philofopher was not himfelf very much in- 
clined to be perfe&tly plain and familiar. His 
ftile was difficult and concife. He has em: 
ployed a mathematical manner of communi- 
cation ; often ufes terms which have no deter-= 
minate meaning ; and, with many of his 
doctrines, he mixes antient opinions as taken 
for granted, -which are altogether falfe or un- 
certain. In a word, the Peripatetic philofo- 
phy is very obfcure in itfelf, and all its com- 
mentators have rather contributed to encreafe 
the obfeurity. From the death of its author 
in the firft century of the chriftian era, this 
philofophy was but little: regarded ; but~ by 
degrees it began to rife into repute, and at 
length arrived to fuch a pitch of unbounded . 
{way, that it even feemed to diCtate with a ty- 
ranical affertion, rather than enlighten by the 
-methods of conviction. 
THE principal aim of Ariftotle was to raife 


a new fyftem of natural philofophy upon the 
ruins 
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ruins of all the reft, and to throw new lights 
upon the fubject. As to his treatifes in mo- 
rality they were merely adapted to the man- 
ners of a court. He divided philofophy inte 
two parts, one theoretical the other pracizcal, 
to which he fubjoined a third, which he call- 
ed inftrumental. He taught a twofold logic : 
the firft the analytic, the other the dialectic, 
parts of this art, granting the former the 
power of producing knowledge, the latter, 
only probability. In purfuance of this he 
made demonttration to confift in a fylogiftical — 
analyfis, compofed of propofitions or enunci- 
ations, which were themfelyes compofed of 
fimple terms. He diftinguifhed terms or themes 
into fuch as were homonymous, fynonymous, and 
paronymous. In the firft clafs he allowed ten 
predicaments, and fhewed the parts of every 
propofition, which were the /udjec?, the pre- 
dicate, and the copula, He then determined 
the three different methods by which thefe 
might be converted into oppofites, contraries, 
and ¢ontradiftories. He exa@ly fhewed the 
force of the three terms which went towards 
the conformation of a fyllogifm, and the 
three figures to which they may be reduced, 
He laftly afferted fcience was founded on the 
reafon of things, whereas captigus fophitms 

only led to error. 


His 
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His natural philofophy is replete with terms 
of fcience. He places the principles of things 
in that natural oppofition which refults from 
habitudes and privations. The three things 
of which he afferts all others are compofed, 
are matter, form, and privation. Actual ex- 
iftences are formed by power; matter could 
not have been created, but all things proceed 
from it. ‘There are four caufes; the material | 
caufe, ex gua; the formal caufe, per quam; 
the efficient caufe, @ gua; and the final caufe, 
propter quam. Nature never acts withdut a 
defion; motion is the act of power, it exifts 
actually ; place is the furface of the contained 
body; there is no vacuum; time is the mea- 
fure of motion, meafured either backwards or 
forwards ; as motion is finite, there muft ne- 
ceflarily be an infinite mover who is himfelf 
immoveable, and this is God. 

Tue ideas of Ariftotle concerning the foul 
were truly enigmatical. He called it the 
Entelechia‘of the organized body, and afferted, 
that it had no motion in itfelf. He granted 
three faculties, which he called the nutritive, 
fenfitive, and reafonable, He acknowleged, 
however, 4 communication of fentiment, and 
an imttiortality of the active intellea. 

Tx his metaphyficks he afcendéd to a felf-ex- 
iftent being, and affirmed, that accidental 
qualities could give us fo knowledge of it. 

The 
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The firft matter of things according to him 
cannot be feparated from form, and this form 
it is which we are accuftomed to confider as 
the only real exiftence. There. are intentional 
beings or fuch as have had exiftence only 112. 
py The motion of beings neceflarily im- 
plies that there muft be fome being without 
motion. This firft mover gives motion to in- 
ferior intelligences, and determines them to 
actuate their particular fpheres. Thefe intel» 
ligences are immaterial, and the only gods. 
THE morality of this philofopher is divided 
into ethical, aconomical, and political. . Hap- 
pinefs confifts in the analogy of the functions 
of the foul with virtue, and by the exercife 
of thefe funCiions we arrive at the fummum bo- 
num. Virtue is a habit founded upon choice, 
and conlifts in keeping an even inean between 
two extremes; there are theoretical and prac- 
tical virtues; of the latter there are eleven, 
and of the former five. ‘The object of pru- 
dence is the government of a ftate, and 9 
{trict regulation of private eeconomy., = » 
| Tienpua iii, the Erefian, was the i im- 
mediate fucceflor of Ariftotle, and eoverned 
the Lyceum with great reputation, having near 
two thoufand difciples, . He, was,.a, man. of 
comprehenfive talents, and of great eloquence. 
Thefe qualities acquired him, the..favour., of 
many kings and princes, He compofed 1 many 
important 
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important works, .and enriched the doirines 
of his mafter in feveral refpects. 

AFTER him came Strato, of Lamfachus, 
the Corypheus of the Peripatetics, who, from 
the object of his principal ftudy, was called 
the naturalift. He afferted that all the divine 
power was in nature alone, and that there was 
no neceffity of having recourfe to the gods in 
the formation of an univerfe. The Peripa- 
teti¢ {chool was afterwards governed by Ly- 
con, by Orifton, by Chio, by Critolaus, 
and others whom it would be fuperfluous par- 
ticularly to mention. 


Of the Cynic SEcr. 


- THE name of this fect, which feems ob- 
vioufly derived from a Greek word fignifying 
a dog, is held by fome as reproachful; how- 
ever there are others who derive the name of 
the fect-from the place where their firft lec- 
tures was given, which was called the Cyno- 
farge. Which ever of thefe is the true ety- 
mology, it is certain that the firit Cynics were 
perfons highly refpectable for the purity of 
their morals, and the aufterity of their lives. 
Cloathed only in a.coarfe. cloak, fed with 
fruits, and drinking only. water, they laid it 
down as a fundamental maxim, that man was 
only made to be virtuous, and by being virtu- 
ous to be happy, at which happinefs he might 

arrive 
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arrive by a careful infpeCtion into himfelf. In 
confequence of thefe principles, they were 
taught to regard all things, which were nei- 
ther virtuous nor vicieus, as abfolutely in- 
different in their own nature; and from this 
they drew a conclufion, that drefs, or de- 
cency of apparel, was totally to be defpifed. 
By this means, all the effects of ‘their doc- 
trine were, in fome meafure, impaired. Inftead 
of infpiring others with a contempt for plea- 
fure, they only became themfelves the objects 
of contempt and deteftation. Upon feeing 
their aufterities, the fpectator was ufually led 
to confider the virtue they boafted as fome- 
thing fevere, painful, morofe, and even ridi- 
culoufly impoffible to be ftri@ly obeyed. All 
the admirers of the fine arts were ftrongly 
againft them ; all thofe whofe luxuries, whofe 
pride or diffipation, they. had condemned, re+ 
taliated with united force, and repaid them 
with fcorn and public laughter. Notwith- 
ftanding all this there were Cynic$ who forced 
themfelves into reputation, and, with all the 
appearance of things againft them, were ca- 
pable of infpiring efteem. In a continuance 
of time, however, when the fe& degenerated, 
and its profeflors were only remarkable for 
impudence andextravagance, they were treat- 
éd ds dogs in reality, and perhaps they deferved 
it. ‘There ate many falfehoods propagated 
| concerning 
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concerning this fect, againft which the reader 

. fhould be upon his guard. 
_ ANTISTHENEs was the chief of the Cynics, 
He was an Athenian, and paffed the former 
-part of his life as a foldier. Having after- 
wards been an attendant at the leCtures of So- 
crates, he was principally charmed with thofe 
exhortations of that great philofopher, which 
_ perfuaded to frugality, to temperance, and to 
moderation: thefe Antifthenes was refolved 
to practice by carrying every precept to its 
utmoft extent. Permitting therefore his beard 
to. grow, he went about the ftreets in a 
thread-bare coat, fcarcely to be diftinguifhed 
from a common beggar. He prided himfelf 
upon the moft rigid virtue, and thought him- 
felf obliged to attack the vicious wherever he 
found them. This gave him fome reputation 
in the city; but it may be fuppofed that, in 
a place fo very luxurious as Athens, he had 
more enemies than difciples. His philofophy 
confifted rather in a€tion than fpeculation : it 
was therefore his conftant maxim, that to 
be virtuous was to be happy, and that all 
virtue confifted in action ; that the wife man 
fhould live for himfelf, content in all fitua- 
tions, and happy alone in the confcioufnefs of 
his own virtue. He acknowledged nothing to be 
good but what was honourable; and afferted, 
that virtue might be acquired by practice. 
G Or 
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Or all the reft of this fect there is but one 
more who deferves particular mention, and 
this is the famous Diogenes, a native of. Si- 
nope, and faid to be banifhed from thence as 
a coiner of falfe money. It was with great re- 
luctance that Antifthenes admitted him among 
the number of his difciples ; but was at length 
overcome by the affiduity and intrepidity of 
his new convert. Diogenes entirely laid afide 
all external ornaments, living wherever he 
could, and upon whatever he could find, 
fitting in the public places, carrying only with 
him his ftaff and his wallet, and declaiming 
againft vice, and the vicious, with unreftrained 
feverity. Having been made a flave in his old 
‘age, he was carried to Corinth, where he died 


- jn the houfe of his mafter Xeniades. It is 


faid, that he pronounced a philofophical dif- 


’ -courfe, in the folemn affembly of the Greeks, 


upon the Cynic philofophy. There are many 
childith ftories imputed to him, and even envy 
Seems to have invented charges againft him 
too {candalous for any credit. His chief dif- 
ciples were Monionus and Crates, whofe 
wife Hipparchia alfo profefled the fame prin- 
ciples. It was impoffible that a fect of this 
kind could long fubfift. It feemed to be one 
of thofe fallies of the human mind which 
have but a fhort continuance; whereas the 
Epicurean philofophy is grounded in our moft 

favourite 
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favourite paflions and appetites; hence it is 
that the latter is dangerous, while the Cynic 
philofophy is only ridiculous. 

Of the Stoic SECT. 


ZENO, a native of Cyprus, was its fice, 
Arriving, when young, at Athens to ftudy 


philofophy, he followed Crates, the Cynic, for 


fome time ; but he could not approve the flthi- 
nefs of his mafter’s habit, nor the contempt 
he fhewed for all the fciences. This led him 
to attend the leQures of Xenocrates, Stilpo, 
and Polemon. Having afterwards conceived 
a defizn of founding a new {chool himfelf, he 
fixed upon a place, from the name of which 
the feét was afterwards denominated. Altho’ 
he abandoned the Cynic feét, yet he retained 


all their feverity of.manners, and was attend- 


_-d by a numerous concourfe of difciples, He 


compofed many works, and died in an ad- 
vanced age. 


Tue fyitem of Zeno was almoft entirely 


_taken from the opinions of Pythagoras, He- 
raclitus, and Plato: thefe he endeavoured to 
-refine by the fubtleties of the Megaric {chool, 


and adopted the morality of the Cynics. His 
principal intention was to oppofe his new fyf- 


_tem to thofe of Arceftlaus, Carneades, and. 
particularly of Epicurus; which, in fucceed- 
_ing times, produced the greateft animofity, 


G2 and 
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and almoft an implacable hatred between the 
two fects. [The melancholy difpofition of 
Zeno firft led him into the paradoxy which he 
taught, and which his future difciples fup- 
patted with an obftinacy that was rather the 
effect of pride than real conviction. 

THE logic of the Stoics was perfeftly em- 
barraffing ; ; it was rather the art of endlefs 
 difputation, and of maintaining contradic- 
tions, than of inveftigating truth. It was 
divided into rhetoric and dialectic. They 
Jaid down two foundations upon which all 
knowledge was fupported; the outward im- 
preffion of objects, and the internal fenfation. 
‘The former only depends upon the fortuitous 
circumftances of things ; ; the latter, as it is 
feated in‘ the mind, is the criterion of truth. 
Mental comprehenfion, therefore, is the {ci- 
ence of real exiftence, whether it arifes from 
intuition, from reafoning, or from demon- 
ftration. From hence proceeds the afferit 
‘given by the mind to the evidences of things. 
We have no innate ideas: they are all ae- 
quired by the fenfes. ‘Thefe and many other 
fubtleties, which it would be fuperfluous to 
mention, were warmly maintained amongtft 
them. 

As to their natural philofophy, they fup- 
pofed that in the beginning a chaos exifted 
sich saan with feminal reafons, which be- 

ing 
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ing arranged and difpofed, the univerfe or 
nature was produced. ‘This univerfe is but. 
one, fay they ; but. it contains two prin-. 
ciples, one an efficient principle, which is 
God ; the other a paffive principle, which is 
matter. God isa fire or a pure ether; he 
inhabits the circumference of heaven, and, 
as oppofed to matter, is to be confidered as. 
a f{pirit, eternal, incorruptible, good, and en- 
dued with forefight in confequence of his in- 
timate connection. with all parts of the uni- 
verfe. From hence proceeds deftiny which 
governs the world, and.to which all things 
are fubject, not of their own. defire, but by 
virtue of an internal neceffity in their nature ;_ 
from whence it may be inferred that there is 
an immutable law, which is nothing more 
than the natural order and chain of caufes. 
Demons and fouls are particles of, and emana-. 
tions from, the divinity. The world is an ani- 
mal. The fun confifts of a very pure fire, 
and is fed like the ftars by vapours. ‘The 
world is to be confumed by a general confla- 
gration. 

Tue Stoics have derived their greateft re- 
putation from their morality. In fact, it had 
avery impofing afpect; but, when more clofely 
examined, it was found to be ill founded, and 
even dangerous in practice. They taught 
that the true end of man confifted in living in. 
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a mariner conformable to nature, and that 
each fhould obey his internal monitor, that 
particle of the divinity which conftitutes the - 
foul. Good is what conducts men to perfeét 
happinefs : all good things are equal. ‘The 
pafions arHe from falfe judgments in the 
mind, and duty confifts in a knowledge of — 
tfuth, and in conformity to nature. Virtue 
is a difpofition of the foul agreeable to life. 
‘There are four cardinal virtues which cannot 
be feparated from each other; and there is 
no mediocrity, between vice and virtue. 
‘Fheir commentaries and further divifions of 
this fubje&t would lead us into tedious difqui- 
fitions to very little purpofe. 

ZENO had many fucceffors ; the moft cele- 
brated of whom were Perfeus, Arifto of Chio, 
who made great alterations in the ftoical fy{- 
tem, Henillus, Spzrus, Cleanthes who lived 
in poverty, Chryfippus, the moft famous of 
the fect and a great logician, Zeno of Tar- 
fas, and Diogenes of Apollonia. 

\-“Fraus having taken a furvey of the Greek 
philofophy, we may here obferve, that the 
conquefts of Alexander ferved to diffufe thefe 
fyftems thro’ different partsof the world. This 
prince, who fubdued fo many nations, particu- 
larly Egypt and the greateft part of Afia, was 
himfelf a fcholar of Ariftotle, as wé have al- 
Tay ebferved, and always had fome Greek 

philofophers 
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philofophers in his train. By their means, 
philofophy extended its limits, and the con- 
quered infenfibly adopted the opinions as well 
as the manners of their conquerors. Alexan- 
der’s plan was to form the whole known world 
into one empire, which he was to guide. It 
was about this time that the oriental theology 
of the Perfians and Brachmans, particularly that 
of Zoroafter, was blended with the mythology 
and theogony of the Greeks: the old doétrine 
of emanations was thus revived in an oriental 
habit. The progrefs of this doctrine was no 
where more rapid than in Egypt, from its fi- 
- militude to that which they formerly culti- 
vated. “The Pythagorean and Platonic phi- 
lofophy took deep root in this country un- 
der the government of the Ptolomies, and 
even the Peripatetic and Stoic philofophy had 
fome partifans. Ina word, all Egypt became 
as it were a colony of Greece under thefe 
Grecian kings. The ideas of religion, which 
‘till then were prevalent among them, were in 
a manner intirely obliterated, and the Grecian © 
mythology prevailed, or at leaft was inti- 
mately blended with the former. ‘This new 
doctrine: it is ufual to afcribe to Hermes. It 
eame into very high reputation ; and, about 
the times of the firft Roman emperors, it was 
confidered as the moft fublime aad folid wif- 
dom that was then in being. 
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Containing the History of Pxirosopny - 
from the Foundation of Rome #0 the 
Re-eftablifhment of Letters. 


'N this department we may confider the 
efforts of, I. The Gentiles; II. The 
Jews; II. The Saracens; and. IV. The 
Chriftians.. 


ArticLe I, Of the PHiLtosopuy of the 
GENTILES. 


PPHESE are divided into 1. Romans - and 
2. Afiatics. - : 


§ 1. Of the Puttosopny of the Romans. 

WE hall firft fpeak of the times prior to 

the age of Auguftus; and fecondly, of thofe 
which followed it. 


Of the. "TIMES. preceding the Reign of Avu- 
| GUSTUS. 


THE dawnings of philofophy among the - 
_firft Romans were glimmering and faint. _ It is 
-generally known in what:manner Rome was 
isis: and what was the fpirjt of its go- 
ae G5 vernment 
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vernment in-earlier ages. It was a {tate 
purely military, which knew no other art but 
that of war; nor any other pleafure than that 
of victory. We are not to expect, there- 
fore, to find any ray of philofophy; either 
under the kings or the confuls of thefe firft 
periods. ‘They not only negleGed this ftudy, 
but were even taught to fly from it as only 
tending to render the manners more effemi- 
‘nate, and reprefs courage. “Thus we fee the 
reafon why the philofophers whom the Greeks 
fent to Rome were quickly difmiffed, and the 
fenate foon after gave orders that neither phi- 
lofophers nor rhetoriciars fhould abide in 
Rome. However, in fucceeding times, young 
men of diftinction, who were employed in the 
armies which were fent into Greece, ufually 
attended the lectures of the philofophers of 
that country ; and becoming admirers of phi- 
lofophy, introduced it into their own. OF 
this number, among others, were Scipio Afri- 
‘eanus, and Lelius Furius, who were de- 
clared abettors of Stoicifm. Several expert 
lawyers, fuch as Quintus Tubero, Quintus 
Mucius Scezvola, and others, followed their 
example. Lucullus, one of the richeft and 
moft magnificent lords of Rome, bécame the 
difciple of Antiochus, of Afcalon, From 
about this time, particularly from the dicta-— 
torfhip of Sylla, the philofophy of the Greeks 
aK . % was 
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was known and efteemed by the Romans. 
Tyrannion, who publifhed the works of 
Ariftotle, did not a little contribute to this 
tafte for Grecian erudition among them. 
THE principal feéts which were followed 
in this capital of the world were: 
ry. THE Pythagorean. Pythagoras had a 
ftatue erected to his memory at Rome for ma- 
ny ages. Ennius has tranfcribed in his works 
fome fragments of his exoteric philofophy. In 
the times of Cicero, Stigidius Figulus, famous 
for his {kill in divination, propofed feveral fo- 
lutions of the appearances of nature from the 
 philofophy of Pythagoras. But this fyftem 
was not long followed. | 
2. THe Academic fect had better fortune. 
‘The antient {chool had for its followers Mar- 
cus Brutus, the great admirer of Plato, and 
who alfo adopted the fyncretic opinions of 
Antiochus ; as alfo Terentius Varro, the moft 
complete fcholar that Rome ever produced. 
Marcus Pifo was a difciple of the latter ; but 
he was ftill more honoured in being the mafter 
of Marcus Tullius Cicero, who was alfo in- 
ftruéted by Philo of Lariffa, Diodorus the 
Stoic, Antiochus the Academic, and Poflido- 
nius. This illuftrious Roman was particu- 
larly eminent at the bar; tho’ he did not con- 
fine his talents to that employment only, but 
oe the troubies of the republick, addicted 
G6 himfelf 
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higifelf to the~ftudy of philofophy4 and his 
veitings on this tubjeét are, perhaps, the moft 
precious bequeft we have received from anti- 
quity. tie has the merit of having firft in- 
troduced into the Roman language’ feveral 
philofophical terms and modes of expreffion 
that were before known only to the Greeks ; 
and alfo of giving us a faithful expofition of 
the opinions of the principal fects that flou- 
rifhed before him. He chiefly inclined to the 
middle academy, and purfuing the fteps of 
Carneades, he admitted only probabilities. 
However, he has treated on the duties of man- 
kind in the manner of the Stoics. 

3. THE Stoic fect, to which perfons of 
diftin@tion and lawyers chiefly addicted them- 
felves. Among the Stoics, Q. Lucilius Bal- 
‘bus, and Cato Uticentis that martyr to the 
republic, who chofe death rather than fue for 
-mercy, were the moft famous. It was rather 
by the {triCinefs of their morals, and the rigi- 
_dity of their virtue, than their lectures, that 
this fe&t propagated its doctrines. | 

4..Tue Peripatetic feQ. This fect, which 
for a while was obfcure, received new luftre 
upon the difcovering the works of Ariftotle, 
and of Theophraftus, of whofe works An- 
dronicus. Rhodius made a collection, and 
_added commentaries of his own. ‘The prin-~ 
cipal patrons of this philofophy at Rome were 
Cato, Craffus, and Pifo, 5. THE. 
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5. THE Epicurean feét was greatly fol- 
lowed ; and among the number ofits par- 
- tizans we find, Torquatus, Vellerius, T're- 
batius, Papirius, Paztus, Venius, Albutius, 
Pifo, Fabius, and Pomponius Atticus. ‘The 
opinions of Epicurus in natural philofophy 
were embellifhed with all the ornaments of 
poetry by Lucretius, one of the greateft poets _ 
of antiquity. 

6. Lastiy, the Pyrronic fect was received, 
but without any great fuccefs, at Rome; it 
even feemed quite extinguifhed ’till Renede- 
firnus revived it at Alexandria, 


Of the Times fucceeding the Reign of Au- 
| GUSTUS. 

AUGUSTUS having overcome all his 
competitors to the empire, enjoyed it for 
more than half a century; and the fciences 
flourifhed under the influence of his favour, 
All who had either erudition or genius en- 
joyed his protection. Heeven honoured thofe 
who were diftinguifhed for their reach of 
thought, or fublimity of conception, with his 
friendfhip and familiarity; and had a parti- 
cular affection for the profeffors of philofophy, 
in which he himfelf had made fome’ profici- 
ency. The poetry, therefore, of the times was 
_embellifhed with the fafhionable opinions of 
philofophy. Virgil and Horace adopted the 

| doctrines 
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doGrines of Epicurus ; Ovid gave an abftrac&t 
of the philofophy of Pythagoras ; Manilius, 
Lucan, and Perfius gave into the opinions of — 
Zeno and the Stoics. The hiftorians them- 
felves have not been blind to the charms of 
philofophy, as may be feen in the works of 
Livy and Strabo. As to the great, they were 
of opinion, that nothing could fo much exalt 
their character as a rigid profeffion of Stoicifm; 
‘but after the times of Auguftus and Tiberius | 
the throne was filled by men, not only. un- 
worthy to reign, but to live; enemies ‘not 
only of philofophy, but of all mankind. 
Such were Caligula, Claudius, Nero, and 
Domitian. Their fucceffors Trajan, Adrian, 
and the Antonini, rekindled its faded luftre ; 
and in this ftate it remained under the reigns 
of Severus, Alexander, and Gordian. 

Tue principal feéts, which were in fafhion 
‘during the period of which we are fpeaking, 
were, 
1. THE Pythagorean. ° Among others pro- 

feffing it, we find Anaxalaus, of Larifla, who 
addiéted himfelf entirely to the contemplation 
of nature, and is faid to have excelled in ma- 
gic, which induced Auguftus to banifh him 
out of Italy. Sextus, an illuftrious Roman, 
being deeply affected with the deplorable cir-: 
-cumftances of his country, embraced the 
| moft formidable aufterities,’ and was the 
founder 
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founder of a fect, the rigour of which none 
but men of the utmoft refolution could fuftain. 
His doétrines were fecret; but many of the 
opinions of Pythagoras were faid to be blended 
among them: however the ftri€tnefs of difci- 
pline, which this philofophy required, foon 
put it out of repute, and it remains wholly 
unknown, except a few fayings afcribed to | 
Sextus. Sotion, the mafter of Seneca, united 
Stoicifm and Pythagorifm into one fyftem. 
Appollonius, of T’yanea; was not a little 
_fpoken of; fome have even had the affurance 
to put his miracles in competition with thofe 
of Chrift ; but Philoftratus, who has made | 
the attempt, has only filed his work with 
fable and palpable abfurdity. Apollonius was 
a bold and artful impoftor ; he ran through 
the principal countries of Europe, Afia, and 
Africa, and died at Ephefus; but the man- 
ner of his death is wholly unknown. — As he 
was once haranguing the people in a public 
affembly, he ftopt fhort all of a fudden, and 
cried out, Gourage Stephanes! firike the tyrant ! 
and immediately after a fhort paufe, The tyrant 
us dead. It was afterwards found that Stephanes 
had, at this inftaht of time, ftabbed Domitian, 
who had long infulted the earth with impu- 
nity. His philofophy, which he expreffed in 
fhort fentences, was only a vile collection of 
idolatry and pantheifm. Moderatus, of Gades, — 
A eka 4 or 
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or Cadiz as it.is- now called, collected and° 
publifhed various fragments of the philofophy 
of Pythagoras. Secundus endeavoured to di- 
ftinguifh himfelf by keeping for life that fi- 
lence which the Pythagorean fect prefcribed. 
His anfwers to the emperor Adrian, however, 
did him more real honour. . Nichomachus 
was a mathematician. The fect of Pythago- 
ras is that which of all others has fallen into 
the moft irretrievable obfcurity,; without doubt, 
becaufe its principal myfteries were kept con- 
cealed, and the reft did not feem worth pre- 
ferving. We may only obferve, that thofe 
philofophers, who latterly adopted the doc- 
trines of Pythagoras, enriched them with opi- 
nions taken from other fyftems of philofophy, 
particularly from Platonifm. 

2. THE Platonic fet. We muft take care 
not to confound this with the Academic. 
The latter having obtained great credit, par- 
ticularly after that air of fcepticifm was fof- 
tened, which it at firft bore, was at length. 
entirely abandoned under the emperors; and 
Phavorinus is the only perfon we find who ad- 
hered to it with fingular attachment. In.the 
Platonifm of thefe times may be obferved f{e- 
veral veftiges of the firft and third fchools; but - 
even thefe greatly over-run with Syncretifm, | 
borrowed from the Stoical and other fects... 
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THRASYLLUs may be put at the head of 
the Platonifts of this age. He lived under 
Auguftus and Tiberius, and was a man of 
profound knowledge ; but made peculiar boafts 
of underftanding aftrology, which gained him 
great reputation with Tiberius, who had a 
very ftrong attachment to this pretended 
fcience. He left treatifes in aftronomy and 
mufic. "Theon, of Smyrna, made ufe of ma- 
thematics to explain the doétrines of Plato. 
Alcinous compofed an excellent introduction 
to the Platonic philofophy. ‘Taurus, of Be- 
rytum, gained great reputation in the reign of 
Antoninus Pius for the vigour with which 
he oppofed that injudicious mixture of Pla- 
tonic, Stoic, and Peripatetic philofophy,which 
was at that time ufually practifed.. Apulius 
well known by his romance of the golden 
afs, a rhetorician of Afric, verfed in the 
religious fecrets of the times, and otherwife 
of extenfive literature. Atticus was the au- 
thor of fome books which, under the empe- 
ror Marcus Aurelius, were read in all the 
Platonic fchools with great veneration, and 
which fhewed the impoffibility of reconciling 
Ariftotle with Plato. Numinius diftinguifhed 
himfelf by uniting many of the opinions of 
Pythagoras with thofe of Plato. He it was 
who gave Plato the name of Mofes the Attic, 
Mofes Atticifans. Maximus Tyrius lived 


under 
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under the reign of Commodus. He was an 
elegant fophift, who at once united the arts 
of rhetoric and philofophy in his book of the 
do€trines of Plato, a work efteemed even at 
this day. We may alfo here add the names 
of Plutarch and Galen, two men of univer- 
fat knowledge for. the times in which they 
lived ; but who were addiéted to no peculiar 
fects, rather extracting what they thought 
good in each. Plutarch was the {cholar of 
Animonius. 
> Tue Ecleétic fe: this was originally of 
Egypt. In this country they firft began by 
molding the opinions of Pythagoras and Plato, 
fo as to unite them with the Egyptian theo-. 
logy, and the dodtrines of Zoroafter.. This. 
produced a.new kind of philofophy, which at. 
firft received the name of Platonifm; but 
which was in fa@ only an ill connected com-. 
bination of different opinions, fyftems, and: 
religions 5 by which it was intended to form. 
fuch*a fect as would embrace all others; and. 
at the fame time to give a greater fanction to. 
their attempts, they pretended to their fecret. 
doctrines as other fects had done. All the. 
Greeks, who have given us an account of this, 
fect, make it principally to confift in Pytha- 
gorifm and Platonifm. It was particularly at 
Alexandria that this ill formed fyftem grew 
wp, under the aufpices of Antioclus, of Af- 
calon, 
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calon, who gave lectures in the academic 
fchool. At firft it fcarce had the name of a 
fect; but after a time, when both the chrifti- 
ans and pagans began to fee the folly of philo- 
fophical difputes,; and to defpife the profef- 
fion of every feét, this feemed to rife upon the 
ruins of all philofophy. | a 
Tue firft who reduced this fyftem into or- 
der was Potamon, of Alexandria, who lived 
towards the end of the fecond century, and 
who, in his choice of different fyftems, chiefly 
held to that of Plato. His attempts, however, 
produced no great effect. _Ammonius Saccas 
who lived at the beginning of the third cen- 
tury, and who, from being a chriftian, apofta- 
tized to paganifm, refolved to try another 
method. He borrowed many of the principal 
_ truths of chriftianity as they were taught in 
the catechetic fchool of Alexandria, and made 
a moft fhameful mixture of thefe with Plato- 
nic errors, and Egyptian fuperftition, thus 
hoping to reconcile the chriftians and pagans 
to the fame opinions. He alfo had recourfe 
to what he thought good ‘in other fyftems, and 
vainly hoped to blend the difagreeing parts of 
all into one uniform whole. He had many 
difciples, as well among the gentiles as chrifti- 
ans. Plotinus is the mit célebrkted among . 
the former; and Origen, Adamantius, and 
Herennius among the latter. 
- PLOTINUS 
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PLoTiNnus contributed more. than any 
other to the propagation of the Ecleétic feé. 
He was born in Egypt, and naturally of a 
gloomy habit of mind. After having been 
the hearer of feveral philofophers, and among 
others of Potamon, he at length gave himfelf 
up to the guidance of Ammonius ; after which, 
being enlifted into the army of Gordian, he 
travelled into Perfia, and there was inftructed 
in the philofophy of the Eaft. Return- 
ing to Rome, he taught the doctrines of. 
Ammonius, but with the utmoft precautions 
and referve, becaufe of the oath of fecrecy. 
which was previoutly to be taken. However, 
his difciples were not fo fecret as he, but dix. 
vulged the doctrines which they had learnt, 
fo that he was at laft induced to open a pub- 
lic fchool, where he taught in the moft open. 
manner. He even attempted to compofe a 
book which might give a complete view of.his 
philofophy ; tho’ in this he acquitted himfelf. 
but indifferently, and Porphyry was after- 
wards obliged to give it a polifhing. Among. 
the number of the difciples of Plotinus, there. 
were even feveral ladies. He was greatly re-. 
fpected, and enjoyed great authority. He. 
never indulged himfelf with eating animal. 
food, and lived in the moft abftemious man- ; 
ner. He died in Campania with the fame. 
degree of enthufiafm in which helived. There. 

are 
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are few men who‘indulged a greater variety 
of fuperftitions than he: a complete fanatic, 
he boafted his extacies, and by thofe flights 
raifed admiration in fuch minds as refembled 
his own- His writings are perfeCly obfcure. 

Amonc the chief of his difciples we find 
Amelius Gentilianus, no lefs a fanatic than 
his mafter; and Porphyry, who afterwards 
became the bulwark of the fect. This was 
in reality a man of great learning, of the moft 
refined education, and perfedtly fkilled in all 
the knowlege of the times. He was a Syrian 
by extraction, and his real name was Mal- 
chus. He received from Origen the fir€ tinc- 
ture of letters; he afterwards added to his im- _ 
provements by the lectures of Longinus, the 
celebrated rhetorician, and finifhed his ftu- 
dies under Plotinus, who filled his mind with 
the fuperftitions we have feen. He was ani- 
mated with the moft perfect diflike to chrifti- 
anity, and was the laft whofe argumentative 
efforts were levelled at the deftrudtion of this 
holy religion. As to his philofophy, what 
we find in his writings is merely taken indff- 
criminately -from all former fyftems ; but his 
erudition throws a pleafing air over the whole, 
and conftitutes the principal merit of his 
works. He died at the beginning of the fourth 
century, highly celebrated for his talents arid 
learning. 

JAMBLICUS, 
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Jameticus, the difciple of Porphyry, be- 
caine, after him and Plotinus, the third fup- 
porter of the fet, and did not fall fhort of 
his predeceffors in enthufiafm. As he was 
deeply {killed in. pagan theurgy, he paffed 
for a worker of miracles, .or at leaft had 
art enough to deceive the people who gave him 
the firname of the maf divine. He-was other- 
wife a perfon of excellent talents, and did not 
a little avail himfelf of the inftru@tions of 
Porphyry. He was mafter of all the mathe- 
matical and literary knowledge that was then 
known, but wanted judgment, as may be 
readily feen from the number of trifles and 
falfehoods with which the works he has left 
are replete. | 
Tue fchool of Jamblicus underwent very 
fevere treatment when Conftantine the Great 
undertook to abolifh paganifm, for the heads 
of this {chool were at once priefts and profef- 
fors of philofophy. Julian, the apoftate, 
gave new life to this fe&t, and may himfelf be 
ranked among the number of thofe philofo- 
phers whofe writings encreafed its reputation. 
Under his reign we find AEdefius, Euftathius, 
Sofipatra, Eufebius of Mynd, Prifcus, and, 
above all, Maximus of Ephefus. Hierocles 
lived in a later period, at Alexandria; but 
confined himfelf wholly to philofophical ftu- 
dies, without touching upon religion. The 
liberality 
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liberality of the emperors Adrian, Marcus 
Aurelius, and the Anonini, fupported pro- 
feflors at Athens, who publicly taught this 
philofophy. After the incurfions of the Goths 
Plutarch, the difciple of Neftorius, gave re- 
fuge to this philofophy, and pretended to great 
power, as well in magic as theurgy; in both 
which he inftructed his daughter Afclepigenia, 
and his fon Hierius. He was fucceeded in 
the philofophical chair by Syrianus ; after 
whom came Proclus, the moft famous of this 
fect for his time, and in reality a man of great 
knowledge and penetration. He was born at 
Bizantium, learned the Peripatetic philofophy 
under Olympiodorus, and afterwards improv- 
ed in the Eclectic under Plutarch and Se- 
rianus. He was alfo well verfed in what were 
called the Chaldean arts. Though poflefied 
of moft extenfive erudition, he had but little 
judgment. His difciples Marinus, Ifidorus, 
and Damafcius, continued to fupport the fuc- 
ceflion of thofe reputedly facred opinions, 


‘We may add to the number of the fect Hy- 
‘pafia, that moft learned lady, wht was killed 


at Alexandria by an infurreCtion of the chrif- 
tians, “There were feveral others who gave 


fplendour to this fe&, whom, Riper we 
fhall omit mentioning, 


Ir we would now ; onkder the peiniins and 


nature of this fe@, we thall find that it was 


chiefty 
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chiefly confined to the country which firft gave 
it birth, and that it was only a mixture of all 
thofe religions with which Egypt was at that 
time replete. What gave Eclectic philofophy 
its greateft force were, the fhameful and almoft 
uninterrupted difputes of the philofophers, 
who, by thefe means, rendered themfelves in 
the end entirely defpicable, and unable to re- 
fift either the Chriftians or the Sceptics who 
oppofed them. It was, therefore, thought the” 
wifeft way to unite, into one fyftem, all that 
was beft, either in the fyftems or the religions — 
that were at that time known. — Platonifm, 
and the doétrines of Pythagoras, were con- ~ 
ceived to be the propereft foundation for fuch 
an univerfal undertaking, as they beft ferved 
to fupport religion. Afterwards, by ftrained 
interpretations, the doctrines of Ariftotle were 
brought to correfpond ; and, in fhort, fome- 
thing was borrowed from the opinions of every 
religion, and every fect. ‘This, as may be 
fuppofed, produced the moft extreme confu- 
fion, and was confequently the fitter to pro- 
duce the extravagancies of enthufiafm. . The 
profeffors therefore {poke of nothing but vifi- 
ons, of a commerce with the divinity, and of 
miracles wrought either by magic or theurgic 
powers. Too all this they joined the oriental 
‘dodtrines of Zoroafter, as it furnifhed fublime 
ideas, and as fublime lancuage concerning re- 

ligions 
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ligion. Chiiftianity having alfo at this time 
an extenfive fpread, they  patolved: to adopt 
whatever it produced in morals that tended to 
make men better. «This ferved at leaft to mo- 
derate the excefs, and to reprefs the fallies of 
their fuperftition, and effectually after a time 
they feemed afhamed of their former excefles ; 
they reftrained the warmth of their zeal ; and, 
willing to imitate the chriftians in every, re- 
{pect, they oppofed their own falfe miracles 
to the réal miracles of their antagonitts, fo 
that having begun in enthufiafm, they finithed 
by impofture. Thus this re-eftablifhment, 
this pretended purification of philofophy pro- 
duced in fact its greateft depravation, What 
is moft difpleafing at this day is, that the fol- 
towers of this feét being defirous of uniting all 
other fyftems to their own, they have fo much 
difguifed the. opintons of former philofophers, 
that they are now. perfedtly’ unintelligible. 
‘The Jewith and Chriftian religions alfo fuf- 
‘fered much under the hands of thefe pretended 
improvers ; ; they brought in to. them, as far 
as they were able, that confafion, which, on 
one hand, gave birth to fo many herefies that 
were fo prejudicial to the church; and ‘n‘the 
‘other thofe’ fuperftitions which called fer a 
late reformation. 
AFTER thefe obfervations, it would be dif- 
ficult te enter into a detail of the particulay 
aah H dogmas 
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doginas of this fect, as it is made up of a va- 
riety of difcordant, and even contradictory 
parts. Its principal objeéts were the .meta- 
phyfical: doétrines of God, fpirits, daemons, 
the foul, and the world. It gave alfo fome 
~ JeG@tures. upon morals. The expreffions of 
Plato were almoft conftantly employed in the 
difcuffion of thefe fubje@ts, but with a very 
different meaning from what they had in the 
original. 
_ ALTHOUGH) the Eclectic feét took a new 
name, yet .we muft obferve that the idea 
which gave rife to this name was not new. 
It was in general the way with the chiefs of 
feéts to unite with their own opinions thofe of 
fuch other philofophers as feemed to them 
neareft the truth; but what the Ecledtic fec- 
taries chiefly differed. i in from others was their 
profeffion of being fwayed by no great ndmes 
in their purfuit of philofephy, contrary to the 
cuftom of the others who reverenced their pe- 
culiar mafler with the moft blind veneration, 
However, they fell into an error perhaps 
worfe than that they ftrove to avoid; their 
fet, inftead of being a quintefcence fis the 
reft, was in fact a mixture of all their impu- 
rities ; and perhaps nothing is more reproach- 
ful to philofophy in general than the follies 
and extravagancits of thefe, who fometimes 
alfo aflunied the name of modern Platonitts. 
The 


—— 
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The fe& alfo had the appellation of Alexan- 


—drine from the city of Alexandria, where it 


firft had its birth. Its progrefs was fuch, that 
in the end it fwallowed up afl other fects, 
and reigned alone from the third century to 
the feventh, that is, ’till about the entire ex- 
tinction of paganifm. The fchool of Ploti- 


nus gave it its greateft luftre, and from it if- 


fued out a whole fwarm of pretended philo- 
fophers who filled all Afia and Greece. 

4. THE Peripatetic fect, They who in- 
terpreted the works of Ariitotle in the begin- 
ning were faithful to their original, and clear 
fg eheit expofitions. Of this number were 
Sofigenes, an excellent mathematician who 
correéted the calender, Boetius, Nicholas of 
Damas, a perfon equally eloquent and learned, 
Xenarchus, Atheneus, and Alexander of Aégea. 
Ammonius who came after, as we have feen, 
endeavoured to alter the opinions of Ariftotle ; 
but in this he was oppofed by Adraftus, Arifto- 
cles, Meffenius, and particularly by Alexan- 
der Aphrodifeus, one of the principal fupports 


of Peripatetic philofophy. There were alfe 
‘fome Ecletics whom we may ftile Peripa- 


tetics from their peculiar attachment to the 
works of Ariitotle ; fuch as Themiftius, a 
man of great eloquence, Olympiodorus, Sim- 
plicius, Proclus, and others, We may af- 
fign three Rages t¢ to this philofophy after the 

Fram. birth 
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birth of Chrift. The firff extends from An- 
dronicus to Ammonius, the mafter of Plutarch. 
During this time the Peripatetic doétrines re- 
mained uncorrupt, and the fect was diftinét 
from all others. From the time of Ammoni- 
us, which is its fecond ftage, it began to be 
corrupted by the Eclectic mixture, and only 
a few philofophers were attached to it in par- 
ticular. Of thofe few was Alexander Aphro- 
difeus, as we have obferved above. The 
third {tage was, when this philofophy was in- 
troduced into the chriftian fchools, in which it 
was mott maARIY. disfigured by the igno- 
rance and defigns of the Gheetalen. 

5. THE Cynic fe& offers Mufonius to our 
view, whom Nero fent into banifhment for 
the boldnefs of his fpeech; Demetrius who 
became obnoxidus to the fame emperor from 
fhe fame caufe, and who is juftly celebrated 
for the conftancy with which he endured the 
torments which were. inflicted on him by this 
tyrant ; Demonax, who, of all the Cynics, 
exhibited a pattern of the mot undeviating 
Virtue, without any mixture of the vices of 
his fect, and wlio for this reafon was highly 
efteemed by the Atherlians; Crefcens, that 
violent oppofer of chriftianity ;. and laftly, 
Peregrinus, who, having for a long time led 
a wandering life, diicenidiccd many errors, 
ended his career by voluntarily burning’ 

himfelf 
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himfelf alive in a public aflembly of the © 
Greeks. ~ 

THE government of the emperors having 
relaxed the vigour of enquiry, deftroyed all 
traces of antient liberty, and formed all cha- 
racters into fervile obedience. The Cynic 
fect degenerated by degrees, and at length was 
totally extinguifhed. ~“Thofe who ftill ‘pre- 
tended to the title were in reality the moft 
fhamelefs beggars, who made philofophy a 
pretext to cover their mmpudence, floth, and 
extravagance. ‘Their extreme giuttony. ren- 
dered them parafites ; and this is a vice of fo 
low a nature that it obliterates all efteem. 
But vile as thefe men were, they who view 
things in a proper light muft ftill preferve a 
juft efteem for the doctrines they profeffed, 
and the virtues it was calculated to promote 


before it was corrupted in the fequel. ‘ 
6. THE Stoic fe& produced very learned 


men. We fhall mention in this place Atheno- 
dorus of Tarfus, whofe juftice fo much at- 
trated the efteem of Auguftus; Cornutus, 
_who was the mafter of Lucan and Perfius ; 
Caius Mufonius Rufus, whom Vefpafian fo 
highly favoured; Cheremon the Egyptian, 
who acquired reputation by his fentences, and 
who was the preceptor of Nero ;° but parti- 
cularly Seneca, who ftill more glorioufly dif 
: charged this office, and who was the moft ce- 

. H 3 lebrated | 
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lebrated philofopher of the fe&. This great 

man having held a diftinguifhed employment: 
at court, and led a life of frugality in the 
midft of riot and excefs, at length was 
obliged to die by the order of the tyrant his 
pupil: He only had his choice of the man- 
ner, and he was accordinely bled to death in 
a warm bath. Dion of Prufium, who from 
his eloquence was called Chryfoftemus, or the 
Golden Mouthed, was of the Stoic feat, but 
joined to his opinions the pracfeal aufterity of 
the Cynics. Euphrates commendable for his 
penetration and eloquence. Epictetus, who, 
though a flave, was neverthelefs an admirable 
philofepher, and who ought to be preferred 
before all the reft, if we do juftice to the auf- 
terity of his morals, and the integrity of his 
life. We cannot clofe this lift more fplen- 

didly than with the emperor Marcus Aurelius: | 
this royal philofopher, who has left us fuch a 
precious monument of wifdom in his admira- 


ble refleGions ; and whofe life, as well ina 


private as a public ftation, was but a lively 
portrait of his own maxims. ‘The Stoic fe& 
was thus, in fome meafure, the prevailing one 
under the emperors, who had for the moft part 
Stoical preceptors. Added to this, the fun- 
damentals of this doctrine agreed extremely 
well with the form of government.. That 
oftentation of virtue which they profefled pro- 

| cured 
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cured them an admiration and refpect which 
would probably have been refufed had their 
motives been better known, as pride and hy+ 
pocrify was the ground-work of their fyftem. 
Many men, and even women of this fect, 
having preferred a voluntary death to the living 
under a tyrannical government, contributed to 
its reputation. Among the number of thefe 
fuicides Poetus and his wie Arria, Helvidius, 
and Fannia, are the moft remarkable. Pub- 
lic ftoical {chools*were therefore founded at 
Rome, Alexandria, and Athens ; and Mar- 
cus Aurelius himfelf wore the pallium or ha- 
“pit of thefe philofophers. The Eclectic phi- 
lofophy however which fucceeded buried this ~ 
fe& as well as all others in its bofom, and it 
fell intirely into oblivion, ~ 

7. THe Epicurean philofophy fupported it- 
felf for a long time from that intimate union 
there is between its precepts and men’s incli- 
nations. Its principal objet was to combat 
all the reigning fuperftitions; and yet, lau- 
dable as this motive was, we find few men 
of great note among its followers. Pliny the 
elder, Lucian, and Diogenes Laertius, are 
faid to have inclined to this fect of philofo- 
phy. 

8. LastTty, the Beidstie fet, which was 
but in little repute under the emperors; and. 
therefore it funk by degrees into a total ex- 

H 4 tinction, 
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_ tinction ; while, on the contrary the Dogma- 
tifts, being fupported by the royal favour, were 
every day growing ftronger. Phyficians were 
chiefly addited to the Sceptic fe& ; and one of 
this profeflion, named Sextus Empiricus, has 
Jeft us the largeft work concerning thefe doc- 
trines that remains of antiquity upon the fub- 
ject; ; and it may be confidered as the maga- 
* zine of antient Scepticifm, as Renee is of the 
niodern, 


— Of the EASTERN PHILOsoPHy. 


. WE may deduce this from the do€trines of 
Zoroafter, and from the Chaldean philofo-— 
phy : of which we have already fpoken. Thefe 
opinions were honoured with the title of the 
Gnoftic Wifdom in all the provinces of Afia 
Minor, and alfo in a part of Egypt: but 
we are to be upon our. guard not to confound 
them with the opinions of the new Platonic 
philofophy, tho’ there are many things fimilar 
between them ;. for the modern Platonifts, in 
reality, drew many of their doctrines from an 
Eaftern fource. This philofophy in general 
was built upon the doctrine of emanations 
proceeding from the hidden abyfs of divine 
ight, and returning to it again. From the 
bofom of this eternal ocean, faid they, there 
proceeded entes, or beings, and fubftantial vir- 
tues, a certain’ number.of which remained 


filled 
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filed with the divine plenitude, while the 
reft degenerating formed the world ; and con- 
tinually departing from their original purity, 
have been obliged to fubmit to the guidance of 
tutelar angels. From hence moral and phyfi- 
cal evil, and even matter itfelf, derive their 
original. “‘Tvhe foul of man 1s continually | 
ftruggling to get free from this heap of cor- 
ruption to which it is united, and, in fac, 
will at length; and, after divers Ser fiGadine 
return to that being from whence. it iflued : 
fo that at laft all ae will reft i in God. 


Awdiete Phi: Opt the PHinosorny of th 
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E will give the hiftory of it firft, and 

then its principal dogmas. Its hiftory 

is divided into two periods; the former of 

which comprehends the times before the de- 

ftruction of Jerufalem and the Temple; and 

the other that which fucceeded this cataftro- 
phe. 


§ I. Of the Times ‘antecedent to the Deftruc- 
tion of JERUSALEM and the TEMPLE. 


, ** DIVINE revelations having ceafed about 
the times of Efdras, the canon of the facred 
books was then compiled; and they who were 
then at the head of affairs, either in, the 
church or the ftate, only fought to maintain 
; Hs the 
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the republic againft the aflaults of tyrants, who 
endeavoured to perfecute it from without. 
_ The law, therefore, remained in its priftine 
purity ; and if it received any interpretations, 
yet thefe were wholly unmixed with the phi- 
lofophical errors that. afterwards prevailed. 

Tue fchifm of the Samaritans followed af- 
ter this. Thefe fchifmatics pretended to re- 
form the Jewifh religion, and to purify it 
from all the adulterations it had received 
while the people were difperfed among the 
Gentiles. It was among the Samaritans that 
Simon Magus was born, who was at once a 
philofopher and an heretic, and who being 
initiated into the philofophy of the Eaft, and 
_arrogating a power of working miracles,. pre- 
pretended to be an Es fent upon the earth 
io deliver it from mifery. 

Arrer the expedition of Cambyfes into 
Egypt, there were many Jews in that. coun- 
try who retired into folitude. Alexander the 
Great conducted a new colony of Jews to 
_ Alexandria, which flourifhed under the pro- 
tetion of the kings of Egypt, particularly 
Ptolomy the fon of Lagus, and Ptolomy Phi- 
ladelphus. Under the latter the facred books 
of the Old Teftament were tranflated into 
Greek ; which tranflation now bears the name 
Of the Septuagint, Thefe Jews during their 
refidence in n Egypt became inftructed in the 
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philofophy of the country as it was then re- 
ceived, which they laboured to accommodate 
to their own law by the affiftance of allego- 
rical explanations; and Ariftobulus alfo added 
fomething of the Peripatetic doctrines to this 
ill-united fyftem. ‘This is the fource of that 
mixture of Pythagorean, Platonic, and ori- 
ental philofophy, which we find in the Jewifh 
Cabbala. Such was the ftate of their philo- 
_fophy in Egypt; but in Paleftine, as we have ~ 

already obferved, the divine writings remained © 
uncorrupted during the government of the 
kings of Syria; if we except a few errors 
borrowed from thé Greeks. But Simon Sche- 
tachidus being recalled from Egypt, he firft 
laid the foundation of the Cabbala, a fecret 
doctrine, principally defigned to ftop the pro- 
erefs of the Greek philofophy among them. . 
From thence alfo arofe the different Jewith 
fects ; and though the beginnings of each are 
perfectly obfcure, yet it is evident enough that 
they all aimed at the fame object, to unite the 
traditions of their doctors with the written 
law: hence arofe that vain doétrine of works 
of fupererogation, which one fect taught with 
great oftentation, and which another oppofed 
with equal violence. 

THE principal Jewith (ets prior to the de- 
firuction of Jerufalem Were : 
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_ 1. TuHar of the Sadduces which had for its 
author Antigonus Sochus. This doctor, de- 
fpiling the doctrine of fupererogatory works, 
went into the oppofite extreme, and taught 
that we were to ferve God without any hopes 
ofarecompence. Zadock and Baithofus hav- 
ing miftook the fenfe of this affertion, denied 
the refurrection of the body, and all rewards 
after this life. The other parts of the Saddu- 
cean doétrines confifted in rejeGing all un- 
written traditions, in aflerting that there was 
no fuch thing as {pirit difengaged from the 
body ; and from hence attempted to prove 
that the foul could not fubfift after death ; 
and laftly, in denying that there was any fuch 
thing as a predetermination of fate, but that 
all things were in our own power. Thus all 
the recompence of virtue, according to them, 
was paid us in this life alone. : 

2. THE fe& of the Caraites. Thefe were 
doctors who were for adhering literally to the 
{criptures without any allegorical interpreta- 
tion. They allowed no other rule of faith 
but the fcriptures, and taught only the doc- 
trines which it contained; but in every other 
particular adhered to the principles: of the Sad- 
ducees. 

THE fect of the Pharifees. It takes. its 
name from an Hebrew word which figniftes. 
feparated or diftinguifhed, as they pretended 
to 
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to be very diftin® from the vulgar, as well in 
their fuperior knowledge (which confifted in 
falfe interpretations of fcripture) as in their 
works, which were only ceremonious obfer- 
vances. of fuperftitious ‘traditions, . They 
beafted much of the oral law, and pretended 
to. be its guardians.. “Che fect was principally 
maintained in the fchool. of Hillel,.and was 
in faé&t only vile hypocritical inftitutions that 
difgraced antiquity, and well worthy the ana- 
themas pronounced againft it by the faviour 
of the world. _Hyrcanus and Alexander, who 
were fenfible of the dangerous tendency of 
their doctrines, endeavoured to deftroy this 
fe&t ; but though they, in fome meafure, 
made it decline, yet it re-aflumed its former 
vigour under Alexandra. ‘The praifes which 
the Pharifees beftowed on the moral law were 
exaggerated ; and they deceived themfelves in 
fuppofing that man could be juftified in the 
perfect accomplifhment of this law. They 
infifted upon a fate in things,’ without de 
ftroying free-will. . The rewards that God 
beftows were, according to them, proportioned 
to.the merit of.the performer. In fhort, un- 
der the moft feducing appearances of fanctity 
they concealed the moft enormous vices. _ 
Tue fe&t of Effenians. This fect departed 
farther than any of the reft from the Jewith 
rites. It owed its original to the perfecutions 
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of the kings of Syria, or rather to the inva- 
fion of Oninbyles. The Effenians lived in 
the country, and folitary places, without al- 
tars, without temples, paying God a fpiritual 
homage alone. ‘Their manner of living re- 
fembled fome chriftian monaftic inftitutions ; 
they had regulated hours in which they per- 
formed appointed duties; the feventh day, 
however, was more folemnly obferved than 
the reft. They taught that fouls have an affi- 
nity with God; that they are fubmitted to an 
abfolute aettinep 3 and that the law is to be. 
obferved, but with rites purely allegorical. 
Jofephus and Philo fpeak of them with fome 
prolixity. 

LasTLy, we may add to thefe the Thera- 
peutic feét which flourifhed in Egypt; and 
was entirely monaftic. ‘The doétrines its fol- 
lowers profefied were a collection of fpecula- 
tions, partly borrowed from Judaifm, and 
partly from the Pythagorean philofophy. This 
deluded people, abandoning their wives and 
families, buried themfelvs in forefts and de- 
ferts, where they pafled the time in. finging | 
hymns, in practifing allegorical rites, in con- 
verfing upon the nature of the Godhead, the 
original of the world, and epg of the like 
nature. 
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§ 2. OF the Times which fucceeded the De- 
ftruétion of JRRUSALEM. 

ALL the pretenfions of the Jews to philo- 

fophy ’till this unhappy period were very weak, 

and could fcarcely be faid to refemble what 


paffed by that name among the Greeks and | 


other nations. “The Jews only had colle@ed, 
during their feveral captivities among various 
gentile nations, the different opinions of each, 
and thefe they in fome meafure fuited to their 
own religion. 

AFTER the entire fubverfion of Jerufalem, 
the Jewifh wifdom was divided into exoteri¢ 
and efoteric. The firft has nothing in common 
with what pafled by the name of exoteric phi- 
lofophy among the gentiles. It was entirel ’ 
founded among the Jews upon the principk 
ef tradition, and was at beft a theology in 
which things above reafon were injudicioufly 
confounded with thofe which we are taught 
by the ufual methods of attaining truth by 
reafon. . The frequent abufe of allegory ftill 
led them more aftray from the principles of 
found judgment and true argumentation ; fo 
that it would be wrong to mention their doc- 
trines in an hiftory of philofophy, if in the 
iniddle ages they had not mixed feveral notions 
borrowed from the Peripatetics with their phi- 
lofophy. a fit ait ic 

7 Many 
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Many fchools founded in Paleftine, the 
moft flourifhing of which were thofe of Jafna 
and Tiberias, gave birth to the doctrines of 
the Talmudifts, which had for its principal 
authors the rabbins Jochanan, Gamaliel, and 
Jehuda firnamed the Holy, after whom it is 
cuftomary to divide the Jews into feven clafles. 
Among thefe doctors there is fcarce one who 
diftinguifhed himfelf by the ftudy of aftro- 
nomy or philofophy. About the year of our 
Lord 170, the compilation which bears the 
name of the Talmud was begun,. which com-_ 
prehends the Mifchna of Jerufalem, and the 
Gemara of Babylon. It is a colle&tion of 
laws, cuftoms, conftitutions, ecclefiaftical tra- 
ditions, and jurifprudence as well moral as 
theological. The Gemara was completed about 
the end of the feventh century: 

_ Tue doétrine which is called Cabbaliftic 
is contained in the myfterious books intituled 
Happeliah, Habbahir, and Sohar. ‘he rabins 
Akibha, and Simeon, were the propagators of 
it; but they taught it as a fecret doctrine. It 
underwent fome perfecutions in the third cen- 
tury, and it was generally oppofed in the eaft, 
where about the eleventh century this, toge- 
ther with all Jewith knowledge, was: totally 
obliterated. 
. THERE was, however, a dine’ philofophy, 
compofed of the internal and external doétrines 
of 
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of the Jews, which prevailed:in the ‘weit, 
_ where the Jews were. permitted greater free- 
dom, and applied themfelves more openly to 
rabinical and cabaliftic learning.’ The philo- 
fophy of Ariftotle was ‘introduced into it, not- 
withftanding the oppofition of many rabbins ; 
and of this mixture we find many inftances in 
the work which is known by the name of Cori, 
and alfo in the works of that celebrated rabbin 
Mofes Maimonides. “This mixed dodtrine has 
a {trong refemblance to the pofitive and moral 
theology which was then taught by the Jews ; 
and rabbi Saadias Gaon reduced it into a_ 
fyftem. Maimonides ftill gave it a more phi- 
lofophical air, and drew up thirteen articles of 
faith, which he called radical articles. With 
regard to the moral part, it contains a moft 
deplorable mixture of facred-truth and erro- 
neous Peripatetic philofophy. This rabbin 
taught that God is the fupreme being, that 
he can be diftinguifhed by his sitiitettds s3 which 
are quite manifeft to thofe who are gifted with 
infpiration. He gives the properties of the 
godhead the name of Jights, and afferts that 
God regulates all things by their affittance. 
The decrees of God, he obferves, determine 
all events, but without prejudicing man’s li- 
berty, as there is always a power in him of 
determining his own choice. — All evil pro- 
ceeds from a depravity of will, the decrees of 

God 
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Grod being conditional, and not compulfive, 
The world has been created ; the angels are 
cloathed with bodies; the heavens are ani- 
mated ; life is meafured out to man by an im- 
mutable deftiny ; all fublunary things receive 
their generative powers from the ftars, and 
this he calls the fidereal deftiny. ‘There are 
many claffes of angels, and each of thefe has 
a different employment, and different qualifi- 
cations ; evil intentions never deftroy good 
actions, which always remain good from their 
own nature; the foul pafles after death thro’ 
feveral tranfmigrations, &c. 

THE principles of their efoteric doétrines 
were not derived from an application of the 
fcripture, but founded entirely upon philofo- 
phical fuppofitions, It is no eafy tafk to give 
an exact hiftory of the Cabbala, and many 
writers have failed in this refpect, from not 
having attended to the diftinction between 
what is ftiled the pure Cabbala, and that which 
is called the impure ; the one the fecret tra- 
dition of the orthodox doétrine, the other of 
the heterodox. ‘There are fome alfo who pre- 
tend that the pure Cabbala fubfifted under the 
difpenfation of the old Jewifh law; and cer- 
tain it is that the Hebrews had their fecret 
method of inftruction; but they only taught 
in this manner the true dotrines of antient 
revelation. But when the gift of prophecy 

: ceafed 
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ceafed this method was no longer encouraged, 
and tradition ufurped its place. After this 
the Jews in Egypt and elfewhere adopted the 
_ fecret philofophy of thofe countries they re- 
- fided in, as we have already obferved ; and this 
_ method was followed by Philo and others. 
‘The fear which the Jews had of being totally 
difperfed in the fecond century induced them 
to commit thefe dogtrines to writing, and thus 
the Cabbala from being relatively pure in the 
beginning, by — increafed in fize and 
abfurdity. 

Tue Cabbala is ufually divided into the= 
oretical and praétical. ‘The latter confifts in 
an artificial arrangement of divine words, 
which contain magical virtues, and which are 
capable of producing miraculous effects. The 
former is a fpecies of facred metaphyfics, 
drawn from {eripture, explained by a fecret 
tradition. ‘The Cabbala is alfo divided into. 
literal, which is but an artificial arrangement 
of the words of the holy fcriptures, and phi- 
lofophical, which is what comes moft properly 
under our confideration at prefent. 

It was fupported upon the following prin 
ciples: nothing is made by nothing, particu- 
larly matter could not be made from nothing, 
and therefore there is no fuch thing; there 
exifts only in the univerfe an fakes fpirit 
whe is God, and from whom all things pro- . 

ceed 3 
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ceed ; the world is an emanation of his power, 
and formed with different degrees of excel- 
lence; whatever is neareft the fource of ema- 
nation is moft pure: there have been ten 
emanations proceeding from the invifible fource 
by means of one firft principal. From thefe 
fecondary emanations the Cabbaliftic worlds 
have been formed, and the foul of man alfo: 
All things muft in the end return to the pri-+ 
mitive fource. 

. THE true firft principal emanation is called 
Adam Kadmon ; by this, as through a chan- 
nel, all the divine perfections, defcend to in- 
ferior beings, the powers of the divinity part- 
ing through the univerfe as from a center. 
‘Thefe emanations fend down to our: world’ 
what is called by them the /ephirotic lights. 

‘THESE fephirotic lights are divine emana- 
tions which we may reprefent to the imagina- 
tion under the figure of a tree, from the root 
ef which, called by them Eufoph, proceed 
ten branches; namely, the crown, prudence, 
wifdom, firength, beauty grandeur, glory, for- 
titude, victory, and dominion. 

THERE are four worlds; the Azyluthic 
world, which is that of emanations; the 
Briah, or that of creation; the Jezirah, or 
that of formation; and the Afiah, or that of 
fabrication. ‘Thefe are fo many worlds fub- 
ordinate to the principal emanations from 

whence 
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whence the material world has been form- 
ed, . 
SPIRITS are of different orders in propor- 
tion to the worlds in which they refide. In 
the Azyluth are the fpirits called Sepiroth ; 
in the Briah, thofe termed Thrones; in the 
jezirah, Metatron and his angels; and in the 
Afiah, Samuel and his followers. The Klip-. 
_poth are evil fpirits -who difturb the cecono- 
my of all the reft. 

THE foul proceeds from the divine under- 
ftanding, and is endowed with four faculties, 
or is rather compofed of four fouls which are 
like coats one within the other. They are 
- ealled the Nephefch, or the fenfitive foul; the 
Ruach, or the reafonable foul; the Nefcha- 
mah, or the intelleétual foul; and the Cha- 
jah, that is, united with the divinity. Souls 
undergo divers tranfmigrations. ~ What ab- 
furdities ! | 


Arvicxe Il. Of the PHitosopiy of the 
| SARACENS. 

"THE Saracens were originally: Arabs who 
inhabited a part of Afia and Africa; but 
who, upon-the f{preading of the Mahometan 
religion, came weftward and fettled them- 
felves upon the maritime coafts of Africa, and 
throughout Spain. We here intend only to 
mention their philofophy from the time of their 
embracing 
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embracing Ifamifm, or the religion of Ma- 
homet; for before this period the Saracens 
lived in profound ignorance, if we may believe 
themfelves, although we have fome reafon to 
doubt this upon turning our eyes to the beauty 
of their language, the harmony of their verfe, 
and the copioufnefs on delicacy of their pro- 
verbs. 

Tue alcoran, or the law of Mahomet can 
in no light be confidered as a philofophical 
_ performance. It is entirely built upon a pre- 
tended revelation, and fearce any part of it 
fupported by reafoning. On the contrary, 
the human f{ciences are profcribed in this work 
of impofture ; and the followers of Mahomet 
ftill adhere to the principle which induced the 
barbarous caliph to burn the famous library of 
Alexandria. If, faid he, the books of this 
hbrary contain any thing againft the true reli- 
gion, they fhould be burnt on that acount ; 
and if they contain any thing in defence of it, 
they are fuperfluous ; fer the alcoran is alone 
fufficient. 3 

THE caliphs of the Abaffide, or Hafche- 
mide families, who reigned in the eighth cen- 
tury, were more favourableito literature. Al- 
mangor particularly, in the ninth century, 
protected philofophy, and had feveral profef- 
fors of phyfic at his court ; and he alfo caufed 
feveral books to be tranflated frem the Greek 

into 
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into Arabic. To him fucceeded Rafud, who 
gave encouragement to feveral philofophers 
even of the chriftian religion, and rewarded 
them in a very liberal manner; but Alnamon 
may be confidered as the caliph who chiefly 
introduced philofophy, who engaged the Ara- 
bians to apply to it, and brought mathema- 
tics into. fome repute. He founded a fchool 
at Bagdad for thefe purpofes under the direc- 
tion of John Mefve of Damafcus. He built 
alfo feveral beautiful libraries; and purfuing 
his plans for the improvement of fcience to 
the utmoft, he placed, in each of thefe, learned 
men who were to improve themfelves and 
others by their ftudy or erudition. It was 
about this time that the works of Ariftotle 
were tranflated into Arabic, and that the Pe- 
ripatetic philofophy began to gain ground, 
This age of refinement lafted for three centu= 
ries; but the conqueifts ef “Famerlane, and 
the ferocity of the Turks, again plunged the~ 
Eaft in priftine ignorance: The principal 
philofophical {chools were founded at Baflora, 
Bachara, and Bagdad ;, arid from hence iffued 
a number of philofophers, who diffleminated 
their learning throughout all the Eaft. 

THe Saracen philofophy was alfo embraced 
at Cairo and Alexandria in Egypt, along the 
coaft of Africa, and in Spain. -It foon after 
was feen to {pread itfelf into Mauritania, 
bee 
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Lybia, and the countries of Cyrene and Man- 
nara, under the protection of the princes of 
the Luntius family. The kingdoms of Fez 
and Tunis fignalized themfelves by the fplen- 
dor of their colleges and their libraries. At 
the cities of Fez and Larrach large penfions 
were given to thofe who taught theology and 
{cholaftic philofophy. The mixture of the 
law of Mahomet with the tenets of the fchools 
produced feveral fe€&ts which went by the name 
of Alcalam. No part of philofophy was left 
uncultivated by the fcholars of thofe times and 
countries. Among the moft celebrated names 
we find thofe of Alkendi, Alfarah, Alhafhar, 
Alrafi, Avicenna, Avenzoar, Avenface,: Al- 
gazel, Mophail, Avergoes, and Nafirrodin. 
As to the dogmas of the Saracenic philofo- 
phy we are to derive none of them from Ma- 
homet, who was a man totally illiterate, and 
whofe book feems to contain not a fingle trace 
of philofophy. However it muft be owned, 
that the fucceeding interpreters of his doc- 
trines took all poffible pains to give philofo- 
phical and allegorical explanations of what he 
himfelf wrote without any, and this produced’ 
2 mixture of doétrines which in the end: led 
therm to atheifm. From hence arofe the ridi- 
culous fect of the Parlans, who. were’ trifling 
fophifts employed only in obfcuring truth by 
all the fubtlety of difputation, «The philo= 
Fi fophy 
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fophy of Ariftotle which then took .the lead 
was miferably corrupted by them; they read 
his works in faulty tranflations, and mixed 
their own hypothefes, which ftill obfcured 
“him the more. From thence that fpecies of 
infidelity arofe called Averroifm. 


ArRTICLEIV. Of the PHiLosoPnHuy of the | 
CHRISTIANS. : 
'E fhail here diftinguifh, 1. the primitive 
chriftians ; and 2. thofe of the middle 


Age, 


§. Of the PuitosopHy of the PRIMITIVE 
CHRISTIANS. | 

‘OUR Saviour and his apoftles had their 
knowlege from a more pure fountain than that 
of philofophy. The lights which they intro 
duced into the world were immediately drawn 
from heaven, and have nothing in common 
with thé frivolous fpeculations of human wif- 
dom. It is true, we frequently find the name 
of philofophy afcribed to the precepts of the 
chriftian religion among antient authors, as if 
fuch an epithet could enhance its value. - 
However their miftake ‘ardfe from another 
_ for they fuppofed that all improvements in {ci- 
‘ence were immediate infpirations from heaven, 
and that chriftianity in particular had a right 
tobe deduced from the fame fource. There 
| I have 
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have been many alfo who have placed our Savi= 
our among the number of philofophers, either 
becaufe he was the author of all true wifdom, 
or becaufe he was perfectly {killed in the learn 
ing of the Jews, or becaufe he taught pub- 
lickly in the manner of the philofophers of 
that time. Yet it need fcarce be obferved 
that thus confounding his auguft miffion with 
the felf-delegated attempts of a mere philofo- 
pheris at once an unjuft, as well as a cri- 
minal, procedure; nor can we fay differently 
with regard to the apoftles, who it is well 
known had not the leaft tinCture ef. letters, 
and who éonfequently were indebted to the 
holy fpirit for all they knew or wrote. St. 
Paul feems the only perfonage among them 
who was verfed in the learning of the times 5 
but he often folemnly difclaims its affiftance, 
and calls it folly in comparifon of the more 
excellent lights of the gofpel. It ts, theres 
fore, highly injudicious to feek the marks of 
Peripatetic philofophy in the epiftles he has 
left us. 

From hence it is clear that the author of 
chriftianity and his difciples taught a wifdom 
far above that of philofophy, and indeed of a 
very different tendency. With refpect to the 
' philofophy of the fathers, they might be faid 
to poflefs fome human attainments; and yet 
we muft ufe.great circumfpeCion in deciding 

upor 
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upon their merits in this particular. We 
muit be upon our guard not to afcribe to thefe 
holy men what fucceeding impoftors would 
perfuade us-to believe, who attempted to alle- 
gorize the fcriptures; and thus gave birth to 
a variety of fects; of which the Gnoftics hold 
the firft rank. The falfe air of fublimity 
which thefe allegories diffufed over the parti= 
cular doctrines they were brought to illuftrate, 
had nothing either truly philofophical, or even 
religious in it. “This was very different from 
what. the real doors of the church under- 
took to teach, as they profefied a religion 
perfectly pure, and exempt from thofe errors 
which arife from human frailty. In the courfe 
of the fecond century the chriftian religion 
was embraced by learned men, who were 
ftrongly alfo attached to the Grecian philofo- 
phy, particularly to the fyftems of Pythago- 
ras and Plato. Many of them made good ufe 
of thefe their fuperior acquirements to con- 
found the impiety of the Gentiles, refuting 
them by arguments drawn from their own re= 
ligions and philofophy. They fpared no fecty 
but they particularly expofed that of Platog 
which they unjuftly confidered as the only 
fource.of the gnoftic herefy, and which how- 
ever, as we have already obferved, was derived 
rather from the Eattern philofophy. ‘There 
were alfo about that time feveral chriftiar 

i'Z doctors 
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doctors who made attempts to unite all the 
philofophy of the pagans into one fyftem, 
which might ferve to confound idolatry en- 
tirely ; and this was the reigning method of 
attack during the third and fourth centuries 
alfo. It was upon this principle that the fa- 
thers of the church feem often to approve the 
philofophy of the Gentiles, and particularly 
that of Plato, whom they afferted to have 
fpoken of the divinity in the fublimeft man- 
ner; but they had by no means the fame 
high opinion of the Peripatetic and Epicurean 
fects, which they ever loaded with reproach. 
‘They did not however entirely adopt the fy- 
ftem of Plato, they only adopted fome of his 
opinions, and injudicioufly enough attempted 
to blend them with the do¢trines of chrifti- 
anity. From hence las proceeded the Plato- 
nifm of the fathers, which has made fo much 
noife. Yet to deal candidly we may venture 
to afirm, that the fathers were very indiffer- 
ent philofophers ; and in particular had fcarce 
any pretenfions to logic. A knowlege of na- 
ture was equally hidden from them ; and even 
in morality they were in many inftances er- 
roneous. But of all opinions none were more 
fatal to the chriftian church than thofe of the 
Alexandrine and Eclectic fe&ts ; from whence. 
the numberlefs herefies of fucceeding ages de- 
¥ived their origine | 
: AMONG 
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AMONG the writers who have acquired moft 
reputation in treating of thefe fubjects, we 
find Juitin Martyr, who, from being a Pla- 
tonic philofopher, was converted .to chrifti- 
anity. He acquitted himfelf with great ho- 
nour in the feveral difputes which he main- 
tained againft Crefcens the Cynic philofopher, 
and fome of the Peripatetics. .Tatian, who 
was a fophift of Syria, became his difciple ; 
and, after the death of his mafter, was weak 
enough to incline to the Gnottic herefy, and 
fupported the fyftem of emanations. ‘Theo- 
philus of Antioch and Athenagoras undertook 
to expofe the mythological fables of the 
Greeks. Clemeus and Pantzenus, who were 
mafters of the Catechetic fchool of Alexan- 
dria, mixed with their expofition of the doc- 
trines of chriftianity feveral opinions borrowed 
from the Platonifts, Steics, and the philofo- 
fophy of the Eaft. But of all who were led 
aftray by the Alexandrine philofophy, perhaps 
none was. more remarkable than the famous 
Origen. Adamantius alfo, the fcholar of Am- 
monius Sacias, attempted to debafe chriftianity 
by uniting with it the Eclectic opinions of his 
mafter. His whole doérine may be reduced 
to this, that God is the fource of all beings ;. 
that they have flowed from him by emanation ; 
and that they will return into him again after 
palling through a variety of changes here,. 

I 3 " Anatolius; 
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Anatolius was the only philofopher who at- 
tempted to unite the Alexandrine and Peripa- 
tetic philofophy into one fyftem. ‘The path 
which was thus chalked out by the fathers in 
the third century was followed in the fourth 
by La@antius, Arnobius, Eufebius, and other 
apologifts for chriftianity. Chalcidius wrote 
a philofophical commentary upon the Timzus 
of Plato, where there is {carce a thought that 
points out his being a chriftian. St. Auguftiné 
of the fifth century deferves a place among the 
greateft philefophers. He-was in the begin- 
ning of almoft every fect; firft, a Peripate- 
tic, than a Manichean, next an Academic, 
afterwards a Platonift, and laftly, leaving the 
folly of human wifdom, he embraced chrifti- 
anity, and became one of its moft jlluftrious 
defenders. There are ftill, however, many 
' veftiges of the Platonic dotrines in his writ- 
ings. Synefius, who was the friend of Hy- 
pafia the female Ecle@tic philofopher, though 
a chriftian bifhop, yet mixed many of the 
Pagan abfurdities with the truths of the 
cofpel. 


Of the PxttosopHy of the CHRISTIANS of 
thé MIDDLE AGE. 

IN the weft the Irruptions of the Goths 
and Vandals, during the fifth and fixth cen- 
turies, began to obfcure the little knowlege 

of 
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_ ef thefe unhappy times. There feemed f{carce 
any traces of learning left, and the conful 
Boetius fhone like a ftar in this night of ig- 
norance. “Fowards the end of the feventh 
century the Alexandrine philofophy received 
among the Gentiles, and introduced by Ori- 
gen into the church, had numbers of followers 
among the weftern monks; but out of the 
cloyfter- the doctrines of Ariftotle began to 
‘gain ground, and afterwards grew to that 
_ amazing height which continued for feveral 
fucceeding ages. Philoponus and fohn of 
Damafcus were the moft celebrated Peripate- 
tics of that age. Soon after the incurfions of 
the Saracens involved the philofophie world in 
the moft profound darknefs. Some gleams of 
learning appeared in the Eaft in the ninth and 
tenth centuries; and among others, Photius 
the patriarch of Conftantinople was diftin- 
guifhed for his literary abilities and erudition. 
‘The emperor Conftantine Porphyriogeneta 
was alfo a friend to literature; and his en- 
couragements gave rife to a number of philo- 
fophers, the chief of which were Pfellus, the 
two Leos, Nicetas, Michael of Ephefus, Ni- 
cephorus Blemmides, Gregoras, Gregorius 
Laphytus, and Michael Pfellus the younger, 
who was well verfed in the Alexandrine phi- 
lofophy. ; 
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Ir was different, however, in the Weft; 
from the 7th century the ftudy of literature 
feemed wholly unknown. Gregory the Great 
profcribed the fcience of mathematics, caufed 
the Palatine library to be burnt, forbid the 
clergy to meddle with fecular ftudies, and for 
former literature fubftituted books of morality, 
which were but indigefted rhapfodies bor- 
rowed from different writers. “The Greek 
language was perfectly unknown, and no 
other book was read but the dialectic of St. 
Auguftine, and even without turning it to 
practice. “There is fcarce one philofopher to 
be found in this age, if we may not make one 
exception in favour of Hodorus of Seville. 
In the eighth century, the ritual of the 
church entirely banifhed philofophy, and it 
fled to take refuge in the monafteries of Great 
Britain. Charlemagne truly merited the fir- 
name of Great, fince he laboured as much 
for the reftoration of philofophy as he did for 
the extending his empire. Affifted by the 
councils of Alminus, he ereéted public fchools, 
which pave birth to many learned men; but 
in the age fucceeding, their abfurd <otiais 
of inftruGtion obliterated all philofophy onc 
more, notwithftanding the efforts of fome 
emperors to fupport it in Germany, and thofe 
of Alfred in England. There were indeed 


fome great men who, Ea folely by the 
force 
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force of their genius, raifed themfelves above 

their age, and claim the veneration of pofte- 

rity. Scotus, firnamed Eiigenes, was one of 

the moft renowned of this number, and he is 

confidered as the father of the Myftic philofo- 
phy. In the tenth century, ignorance was at 

its height, and yet it produced the famous 

Gerbert. The eleventh century gave birth to 

the pontifical law ; and it was then alfo that 

Julbert oppofed the progrefs of ignorance. In. 
this age alfo the.dialectic of the {chools began 

to gain ground ; by, which Lanfranc and: Rofs 

celin acquired reputation.. The philofophy of © 
Ariftotle alfo was followed, but with very 
little advantage. At length, the fchool phi- 
lofophy, properly fo called, was introduced, 
which continued to tyrannize over the human . 
mind for feveral centuries... 

THE origin of this is uncertain : it is moft 
likely, however, that it derives its fource from 
the dialectic works of. Victorinus and Boe- 
thius which were publifhed about, the times 
of St. Auguftine.. If; we. fhould diftinguifh 
the different {tages ,of this philofophy, as. we 
do in the growth of the human body, the time 
of its conception feems to be about the tenth 
century ; that of its increafe about the ele- 
venth,; .its birth about the twelfth; and. its 
vigour in. the thirteenth. Its firft’ period, 
therefore, extends from the middle of the-ele- 
venth to the middle of the twelfth century: 

| T5 in. 
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in this period we find the famous Abelard, 
Lombard, Pulleynus, Gilbertus Poreus, Pe- 
trus Comeftor, Johannes Sarifburienfis, Ala- 
nus, Alexander Wellams, and Robertus Ca- 
pito. ‘The fecond age extends frem the imid- 
dle of the twelfth century to the year 1330. 
In this interval florifhed Albertus Magnus, 
Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventure, Petrus Hif- 
panicus, Roger Bacon, A’gidius de Columna, 
Scotus, Petrus Apponus, Anoldus Villa 
Nova, &c, Laftly, the third age conducts 
to the times of the revival of literature, and 
furnifhes Durand, Occam, Richard Suiffat, 
Buridan, Marfilius, Gualtherus, Burleus, Pe- 
trus ab Alliaco, Herman Weflellus, and Pe- 
trus Aureolus. 

THE fects of Nominals and Reals caufed 
great troubles. They owe their origin to a 
difpute concerning logical univerfals, which 
was begun in the eleventh age by John the fo- 
phift and Rofcelin. We comprehend under 
the name of School philofophers all thofe who 
lived in Europe from the eleventh to the fix+ 
teenth century, and by this name are diftin- 
guifhed all thofé who were appointed by 
Charlemagne to teach in public fchools, and 
who afterwards had monatteries built upon the 
fame foundation. Thefe doors employed 
the fubtleties of dialeGtic in teaching the truths 
ef philofophy and theology. As their dialec- 
‘tic was borrowed from Ariftotle, they ‘came 

' to 
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to regard this philofopher as the only guide to 
be followed, and even an infallible director. 
His metaphyfics were regarded as an incon- 
teftable fyftem, and upon this they built their 
theology and all their Ecclefiaftical doétrines. 
The two fects above named were for a long 
time at variance, with great violence and va- 
rious fuccefs. About the times of Abelard 
and Rofcelin the Nominals had the upper 
hand; but they did not long preferve their 
advantage, and they were at length over- 
come. However the Realifts in their turn 
divided among themfelves, and this would 
again have fubjected them to their adverfa- 
ries, had they not been fupported by men of 
great abilities ; fuch as Albertus. Magnus, 
‘Thomas Aquinas, and Duns Scotus. After 
this a long time elapfed, during which the 
Nominal fect was fcarcely mentioned, until | 
William Occam,. one of the moft fubtle fpi-. 
rits of his age, rev.ved it, and filled all France 
and Germany with .the flame of difputation ; - 
and it was from the bofom of thefe contentions 
that the academy. of Leipfic arofe.. “The dif- 
putants often were not content with barely 
ufing the force of eloquence in the contro- 
verfy, but frequently of much more dangerous 
weapons, and battles were the confequence of 
a philofophical queftion which neither fide 
underftood, 
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Containing the History of PHiLosopny 
from the Revival of Letters to the pre- 
fent Times. 


ODERN philofophy, which we date 
M from the downfal of the fchools, may 
be divided into Seéfaric and Ecleétic. 


CiBKA iP) TER. 
Of the SecTARIC PHILOSOPHY, 


E date the revival of letters from that 
happy period which began to open at 

the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Both 
Greek and Latin literature was then culti- 
vated by men whofe abilities contributed to 
bring them again into efteem. Of this num- 
ber were Dante, and Petrarch, who had ma- 
ny difciples, and who introduced into Italy a 
tafte for true erudition and folid eloquence, 
which afterwards diffufed itfelf into other 
countries. Philology ferved as a key to un- 
lock the treafures. of,antiquity ; and Manuel 
Chryfolorus, who took refuge in Italy in the 


year 1337, introduced fuch a. paffion for 
7 Greek. 
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Greek. literature, as to have an incredible 
number of auditors. “Thefe were afterwards 
difperfed into feveral parts of Italy, and ftill 
farther contributed to propagate the rifing 
paffion for Greek, and made many verfions of 
the writings of the philofophers who had writ- 
ten in this language.. Thefe beginnings. re- 
ceived a confiderable encreafe: by the city of 
Conftantinople’s being taken by the Turks in 
1453, when its learned men came to take re- 
fuge in Italy, and found a favourable recep- 
tion at the courts of different ' princes, who 
were ambitious of promoting the arts of peace 
among their fubjeéts. Of thefe the princes of 
the houfe of Medicis chiefly diftinguifhed 
themfelves. Florence became a fecond Athens, 
and Cofino, juftly intitled the Great, {pared 
no expence for the improvement of learning, 
fending Johannes Lafcaris into the Eaft, in. 
order to buy up all the valuable Greek ma- 
nufcripts he could find; but particularly their 
philofophical works. "Thefe acquifitions con- 
tributed to throw new lights upon philofophy, . 
and, in fome meafure, to introduce a referma- 
tion. Pope Nicholas V. preatly affifted in a 
fimilar undertaking, and particularly caufed a. 
new and better verfion of the works of Ari-. 
ftotle to be fet forward.« Nor -was the Plato-. 
_ nic or Alexandrine ety without its ad- 
mirers and reftorers. . ~ 
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At the head of thofe who contributed to 
reform philofophy, we may place Raymond 
Lully, who, in the 13th century, undertook. 
this work, and pretended to new lights in pro- 
moting the fciences. He may juftly be reck-. 
oned the greateft of all vifionaries. After 
having concealed himfelf for feven months in 
folitude, he undertook feveral voyages with. 
the fruitlefs expectation of converting infidels. 
to the chriftian religion. So abfurd a {cheme 
was attended with the expected confequences.. 
The Saracens of Africa made him undergo: 
the moft dreadful tortures, which he furvived 
but a fhort time, dying in his paflage back to: 
Europe in the year 1317. With a head al- 
moft half crazed with enthufiafm, he yet pof- 
fefled immenfe erudition and great talents, 
He is celebrated for his profound fkill in the 
theory and practice of chemiftry; and_ his 
works upon that fubject make a part of the 
modern chemical library. He was called the 
illuminated do&tor. His logic, or ars luliftica, 
is a method of finding out truth without em- 
ploying reafon in the difquifition ; and this in 
any fubje& of what nature foever it might be ; 
and he has not been without many followers 
in fo abfurd a purfuit. Several men of cele- 
_ brated abilities have taken pains in bringing 
this art to greater perfeCtion : of which num- 
ber we find Agrippa, Jordanus Brunus, and 
Alftedius. 
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Alftedius. Others, however, with more judg- 
ment, have perceived that it was an art that. 
rather taught words than things; that fubfti- 
tuted allegory for truth ; and made rather. 
quacks than {cholars ; and thus, at length, 
they brought it into contempt. and oblivion. 
In faét, it was only a combination of circles - 
where things were difpofed according to fancy, 
and not to nature, fitted rather to retard than 
to advance mankind in their purfuits of fci- 
ence. 

DanrTeE was a perfon to whom the republic 
of letters owed more real obligations, and he 
may juftly be regarded as one of thofe lights 
which firft contributed to difpel the darknefs 
of the times. He refided chiefly in Florence, 
was an excellent poet, and wrote equally. well. 
in Italian and French. Perfectly. convinced | 
of the futility of fcholaftic philofophy, he 
addicted himfelf intirely to the dodtrine of 
Plato, many of whofe precepts and principles 
are found fcattered through his poems. He 
treated alfo upon fome fubjects. in natural 
philofophy. | , 

Francis Petrarch, the direle of eg 
firft applied himfelf to the ftudy of polite learn- 
ing, and then made a.confiderable profici- 
ency in morality. He excelled in. both, and 
contributed not a little to refcue, as well the 
Attic as the Roman mules, from_barbarity. 

He 3 
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He had feveral fcholars, who were afterwards 
his imitators, and who, in fome meafure, 
fhared his reputation. Among them, we find 
the names of Leonardus Brunus, Aretin, An- 
gelus Politianus, Hermolaus Barbarus, Pog- 
gi, Bracciolin, Francis Philelphus, Janutius~ 
Manettus, Nicolas de Cufa, and others in 
great numbers, who were the ornaments of 
the fourteenth century, and contributed to 
{pread the tafte for Greek literature by their 
tranflations, 

Lavurentius Valla, a man of an intrepid 
and daring difpofition, warmly oppofed the 
barbarity of ftyle, and the vain fubtleties of 
the philofophy then cultivated. He intro- 
duced confiderable changes into the dialectic 
of Ariftotle, having declared himfelf in favour 
of the morality of Epictetus. This drew 
upon him many perfecutions, _ particularly 
from the clergy. 

Ropotpuus Agricola ftudied fchool philo- 
fophy at Louvain ; but being quickly dif- 
guited. with its abfurdities, he went to ftudy 
the belles lettres in Italy, and alfo improved 
himfelf in more found philofophy under ‘The- 
odore Gaza. Being invited to Heidleberg to 
teach the languages, he there undertook to 
reform the fyftems of Ariftotle, and publifhed 
a treatife upon dialectic, 


UPON 
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Upon entering into a detail of thofe facts, 
which concern the fectarift philofophers, we 
fhall firft mention the attempts which were 
made to re-eftablifh the antient philofophy in 
general, and afterwards of the efforts made 
either to revive antient fects ; or to introduce 
new ones, 


ArTIcLE I. Of the fir Attempts made towards. 
the Re-eftablifoment of antient PHILOSOPHY. 


‘TH ESE attempts were firft made by the 

fugitive Greeks, who were driven from 
Conftantinople, upon the conqueft of that 
city by the Turks. At the head of thefe we 
find the name-of Johannes Argyropule, whom, 
the liberalrty of Cofmo de Medicis fupported, 
and enabied to teach the Greek philofophy in 
Italy. Many other Greeks were encouraged, 
by this example, and in a fhort time Italy 
was amply furnifhed with Grecian philofo- 
phers. 

Gemistus Pletho was the firft whe. 
aid the foundation of the Alexandrine or 
Platonic philofophy in Italy. He left the 
Greek communion to conform to that of the 
Latin, and afterwards returned to: Pelopone- 
fus.. He wrote a treatife. upon laws, in which: 
he followed the doétrines of Plato; but tho’ 
it was a work of great erudition, yet it in-. 
curred the cenfures of the church, and was 
publicly burnt. BEsSARION 
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BESSARION was a native of Trebizond. 
He entered into the order of St. Bafil, and 
was one of thofe who laboured at the re-union 
of the Greek and Latin church at the council 
of Florence. Having been eleéted to the pa- 
triarchate of Conftantinople, he was prevented 
from filling the duties of this ftation by a fae- 
tion againft him. He, therefore, conformed 
to the Latin church, and was rewarded with 
the dignity of a cardinal, together with the 
bifhoprick of Tufculum. He maintained all 
his preferments with honour and applaufe, and 
died in an embafly with which he was charged 
to the court of France. Of all the exiled 
Greeks, he is inconteftably allowed to have 
pofiefled the moft erudition. He was attached 
to the Alexandrine philofophy, but without 
defpifing that of Ariftotle, and he even pro~ 
jected an union between the two fects, His 
moft remarkable work is his refutation of the 
calumniator of Plato. 

Marsixivs Ficinus, who enjoyed the fa- 
vour and the bounties of Cofmo de Medicis 
was chiefly indebted for this protection to his 
acquaintance with Plato, whom that prince 
had been taught to admire. Ficinus, there- 
fore, fpent his whole life in examining, cor- 
recting, and tranflating Greek manufcripts in- 
to Latin. He united, however, to his philo- 
fophical ftudies the praétice of phyfic. He 
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alfo taught the Alexandrine philofophy, and 
its pretended myfteries, to the youth not only 
of Florence, but of feveral other countries 
who came tohearhim. Becoming daily more 
famous, he was protected by perfons of the 
higheft rank, and was effentially ferviceable 
to the world by giving the beft tranflation that 
has been made of the works of Plato and Plo- 
tinus.’ His extreme attachment to Plato, how- 
ever, has, in fome meafure, rendered him a 
vifionary, as was the cafe with all who at- 
tached themfelves wholly to a fingle fect. 
_ JoHANNEs Picus, prince of Mirandola, 
rendered himfelf famous for his erudition, in 
which he was confidered in that age as with- 
out a rival. He was in fact a man of extra- 
ordinary talents, and his travels thro’ France 
and Italy, together with his incredible ap- 
plication, fo far improved his. knowlege, 
that, while very young, he went to Rome, 
in order to challenge the philofophers of all - 
the world to a public difpute. When he at- 
tained the age of manhood he quitted his ftu- 
dies for the aufterities of a monaftic life; and 
he afterwards formed a defign of preaching 
the gofpel in barbarous countries. ‘This ar- 
gued a degree of phrenzy, which indeed foon 
followed, and put an end to his life. He 
died at the age of thirty-two, after having 
been the dupe of many impoftors, who fold 
him 
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him Cabaliftic, Hermetic, and other books, 
as genuine original productions; but which 
were in fact only grofs impofitions. From 
thefe infected fources he derived many opinions 
which he united with the dogtrines of Plato, 
and thus made a compofition of barbarifm and 
ab{urdity. John Francis Mirandola, the ne- 
phew of the former, diftinguifhed himfelf alfo 

by his attachment to the fame philofophy. 
Tue followers of Ariftotle fhewed them- 
felves not lefs earneft ‘than thofe of Plato in 
defending the opinions of their mafter. As 
there was at that time no other tranflation 
of Ariftotle but one made from the Arabic, 
by order of Frederic I]. they laboured with 
all affiduity to form a better ; and in this they 
were principally protected by pope Nicolas V: 
Before this time the difciples of Alexander 
Aphrodifeus, and of Averroes, began to mul- 
tiply in Italy, and had the effrontery to pub- 
lifh their opinions, which juftly merited the 
ecclefiaftical cenfures. This it was which 
engaged feverat Greeks to undertake the de- 
fence of Ariftotle, They, therefore; attempt- 
ed to fhew that he was more free from he- 
retical error than was ’till then fuppofed ; and 
that, in this refpe@, he had even the advan 
tage of Plato. From hence arofe a long and 
athe! contention between the Peripatetics and 
: Platonifts 
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Platonifts, which kindled a war that was hot 
appeafed without great difficulty: 

Ir is amazing to confider the animofity and 
virulence which thefe oppofite fe&ts conceived 
for each other during the fifteenth century. 
At the head of the Platonifts was Pletho, who 
wrote a book to prove that Plato; with regatd 
to matters of faith, had an inconteftable fu- 
periority over Ariftotle, whom he reprefented 
in the moft unfavourable light. Georgius 
Scholaris undertook to refute this performance, 
- and publifhed a work, where he pretended to 
fhew, that the principles of Ariftotle were not 
remote from thofe of chriftianity, ‘To this 
Pletho rejoined, and treated his adverfary with 
virulence, which once more brought on a ftill 
more virulent reply. Gaza, and George ef 
Trebizond, had alfo a fharp difpute concern- 
ing the fenfe of fome paflages in Ariftotle, 
which Beflarion undertook td compromife: 
Michael Apoftolius pleaded the caufe of the 
Platonifts, and Andronicus Calliftus fupported 
the contrary party. After the death of Ple- 
tho, George of Trebizond renewed his at- 
tacks againft the Platonic philofophy, and 
continued to publifh works, in which he madé 
a partial comparifon between Plato. and Ari- 
ftotle, which united all the Platonifts againft 
him 5 and this gave rifesto that admirable 

alsl' work 
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work of Beflarion, already mentioned, againft 
the calumniator of Plato. 

THEODORE Gaza, the moft diftinguifhed 
of thofe who undertook the defence of Ari- 
ftotle, was a man very well verfed in all kinds 
ef literature. He quitted Greece, in order 
to take refuge in Italy, where he chiefly em= 
ployed himfelf in making excellent tranfla- 
tions of Ariftotle and Theophraftus. He alfo 
added to his erudition no inconfiderable fhare 
of eloquence. 

GerorGE of Trebizond, originally of Crete, 
and of the numbeft of the fugitive Greeks; 
taught philofophy at Venice and Rome, and — 
was made fecretary to pope Nicolas V. ‘The 
acrimony with which he defended Ariftotle 
loft him the favour of his protectors; and to- 
wards the latter end of his life, he entirely 
fubfifted by the bounties of Alphonfus king of 

“Naples. He was a man of real learning, but 
of too warm a difpofition, which; added to his 
imprudence, contributed to render his life mi- 
ferable. 

Georctus Scholaris, known alfo by the 
hame of Gennadius, was completely verfed 
in Greek literature. He made a confiderable 
figure at the council of Florence; Having 
been elected patriarch of Conftantinople after 
the taking of that city, he ended his days in 
amonaftery: He was a confirmed Peripate- 

. C1C3 
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tic, and confequently a profefled enemy to thé 
Platonifts. 


Arficie If. Of the Labours 6f thofe whe. 
Jingly attempted to revive antient Sects, or te 
introduce new ones. 


§ 1. Of the ANTIENT SEcTS which were 
revived. 


BARBARISM having by degrees yielded 
to the efforts of awakened genius, the ruft of 
ignorance began to wear away, and truth to 
charm with her nativé luftre. "The abfurdi- 
ties of former ages began to lofe ground, and 
every attempt was made to raife the edifice of 
{cience to its priftine fplendor. About the 
end of the fifth century this great work was 
far advanced in Italy ; but the fame progrefs 
was not made either in France, Spain, Eng- 
Jand, or other parts of Europe. "The bonds 
of flavery were fo clofely rivetted, that in 
{fpite of all the labours of fuperior wifdom or 
virtue, the people remained in native barba= 
rity. It was iiot, therefore, “till after reite- 

| rated attempts that freedom and fcience made 
their entry together, and gave birth to many 

| men of literature and reafon; who undertook 
| to make the world wifer and better than they 
found it. Of this number were Reuchin, Cuft 
pinians Dalburgh, Vadian Lazius, Peutin- 
gers 
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ger, &c. At length, the liberty of thinking 
prevailed ; the yoke under which the mind 
groaned for fo many ages was at length fhaken 
off ; the abfurdities of philofophy, as well as 
of religion, were no longer blindly reverenced, 
and men fet themfelves earneftly down to re-~ 
form the errors of both. Some men of fupe~ 
rior underftanding were of opinion however 
that the reformation fhould be flow ; and that 
a remedy, whofe effects itfelf might be more 
dangerous than the diforder, fhould be admi- 
niftered with great precaution. Such was the 
fentiment of Erafmus, Le Fevre, Vivez, and 
and Nizolius, who attacked the fchoo] philo- 
fophers with arms borrowed from their own 
opinions ; the firft in. his incomparable pane- 
gyrick on folly; the fecond, in feparating the 
real philofophy of Ariftotle from the abfurdi- 
ties of his commentators ; the third and fourth, 
in uniting in their own works all the truths of 
modern philofophy with all the elegance of the 
fineft writers of celebrated antiquity. Such 
was the nature of their attempts; but thofe 
who were for making a thorough reformation, 
undertook the tafk with more vigour. ‘They 
boldly lopped away the excrefcencies of falfe 
_reafoning ; and numbers of them, though di- 
vines by profeffion, yet improved the philofo- 
phy of the Gimes, by making it fubfervient to 
the theological opinions-which they undertook 

K to 
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to inculcate. Of this kind we may reckon 
Sadolet, Fracaftorius, Camerarius, and others. 

SOME of the religious orders of monks were 
now the only fet of men who ftill adhered to 
the Perepatetic philofophy. ‘Thofe men whe 
thought the principles of religion in danger, 
when the opinions of Ariftotle were contro- 
vetted, ftill adhered to their antient matter, 
and were refolved to continue, as they do to 
this day, rather behind the reft of mankind in 
literature, than in philofophical zeal and at- 
tachment: but notwithftanding their attach- 
ment to fchool logic, yet, in conformity to 
the age, they in fome meafure laid afide that 
barbarity of ftile and manner which ’till then 
prevailed arnong them. Some of them even 
adopted the newly introduced opinions, which’ 
they united with their own with fome art and 
much precaution. Thus fchool philofophy 
daily declined, while the Ecle&tic mode of 
philofophizing every hour. gained ground ; 
particularly in thofe countries were men were 
allowed the freedom of opinion ; fo that bar- 
barifm and the tyranny of fects were irretriev- 
ably abolifhed. 

Tue dominican friars, who were the fol- 
lowers of Thomas Aquinas, were regarded 
with a high degree of eftimation. Domini- 
cus Soto, who made a confiderable figure a- 


mong them, was the firft man who treated of 
, : the 
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the natural law. Francis of St. Victoria car- 
ried on the fame refearches to a greater extent. 
Chryfoftome Juvellus united the Ariftotelian 
and the Platonic philofophy; nor were Ban- 
ner, Zanard, and others without reputation. 

Tue Francifcans, who were attached to 
Scotus, formed a diftin& fe& from that of 
the Thomifts. Among them we find Johan- 
nes Ponzius, Maftrius, Delemandes, Meur- 
fius, Fraffenius, &e. 

Tue Ciftercian monks chiefly regarded the 
afcetic or practical parts of philofophy, and 
confequently gave but little attention to the 
fpeculative opinions of the fchools. However, 
there were fome of particular note among 
them ; fuch as, Maurigues, Gomez, Marfi- 
lius, Vafquez, Peter of Oviedo, and _parti- 
cularly Caramuel, who broached many opi- 
nions, many of them apparent paradoxes, but 
none of which he was able fufficiently to 
prove. : 
Bur of all the religious orders, the Jefuits 
feem to have held the foremoft rank for their 
philofophical acquifitions, and they have pro- 
duced men of the greateft abilities; fuch as 
Hurtado de Mendoza, Georgius Vafquez, 
Paul Vallius, Bartholomius Tellus, Francis 
Suarez, Antonius Rubius, who went to in- 
ftruct the American Indians, Rodolphus of 
Arriaga, who enriched the {chool philofophy 
withfome of the modern difcoveries, Francis 

K 2 Alphonfus, 
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Alphonfus, Francis Gonfalez, Emanuel Goez, , 
author of a work entituled the philofophy of 
Conimbro, Thomas Compton, John Riccioli,, 
the mathematician, and others. 


_ Of the SECT of pure PERIPATETICS. 


THE works of Ariftotle were the firft off 
the philofophic kind, which at .the revival of! 
letters the learned undertook to refine. The: 
great authority of this philofopher, as he was; 
chiefly ftudied by all ranks, invited the at-. 
tempts of numbers, who took his text for their’ 
guide ; upon which they grounded their fyf-. 
tems, rejecting all the errors of his former com-- 
mentators, not only thofe of the Roman catho-. 
hic church, but of the proteftant alfo, who) 
iad recourfe to Ariftotle in defending of their’ 
peculiar doctrines, and looked upon his works, , 
‘ when divefted of the errors with which they: 
had been united, as the beft magazine of’ 
knowlege, and the beft affiftant in defence of! 
the religion they profefled toadmire. Of this: 
number was Melancthon, who regarded the: 
Peripatetic philofophy with the higheft vene- 
ation, and drew up am excellent. method of: 
ftudy compiled from principles laid down by: 
Ariftotle. Thus by degrees the dialedtic of’ 
Ramus fell into difrepute, and a new. kind of’ 
Peripatetifm was fubftituted in its room, ’till. 
finally, even this gave way to the modern me-. 


thod of philofophizing. po 
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« THE partizans of the pure Peripatetic phi- 
tofophy may be diftinguifhed into two clafles ;. 
that of the Roman catholics, and that of the. 
Proteftants. 


The Roman CATHOLICS. 


IN the beginning, the refiners of the Peri- 
patetic philofophy found thermfelves at a lofs 
what part to reject ; for fuch was then the dif- 
pofition of the times that the fmalleft devia-. 
tion from eftablifhed errors was fure to incur 
oppofition and, beget perfecution. There were,. 
however, fome who had kill enough to attain 
the improvement without incurring the re- 
proach. Of this number were Antonius Po- 
tus, Honorius Fabri, Francifcus Rafsler, and 
others, who propofed their improvements ra-.. 
ther as conjeéture than affertion. 

Leon Thomzus, who firft openly vindi=-! 
cated the true doctrines of Ariftotle, was a. 
difciple of the banifhed Greeks, from whom 
he firft learnt an attachment to Plato; but af- 
terwards declaring himfelf for Ariftotle, he | 
taught his doGtrines at Padua in the year 
1g21. He was perfectly verfed in the Greek 
language. . 

Petarus Pomponatius, a native of Mantua, 
and a difciple of Trapolin, was profeflor at 
Boulogna, and died in 1517. He was a man 
of great wit and moft penetrating genius, but 
very unfettled in his principles, and even 
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fometimes inclining to downright atheifnt. 
Pretending to controvert the impiety of the’ 
Averroiftes, he fell into the abfurdities of the 
Alexandrine fchool, denied the immortality 
of the foul, and filled that part of his works, 
which treated of enchantments and deftiny, 
with the moft exceptionable errors of Arifto- 
tle. For this reafon his books were publicly 
burnt. He publifhed an apology for them, 
and fubmitted himfelf to the judgment of the 
church. He had many very celebrated difci- 
ples ; among others, Hercules of Gonzaga, 
Theophilus of Folengo; Paulus Jovius, and 
Gofpard Contareni, who adopted his excel- 
lencies without being feduced by his errors. 
Simon Portius alone followed his mafter in all 
his delufions. 

Aucwstinus Niphus was the adverfary of 
Pompanatius, ard refuted his errors by order 
of pope Leo X. Nor was he lefs a favourite of 
Charles V. who had the jufteft opinion of his 
merit and abilities. He was, in fact, a man 
perfectly formed for the world, but rather too 
liberal in his reproaches. He taught elo- 
quence, philofophy, and medicine, at Na- 
ples and Padua. 

Mayoractus employed his eloquence in 
explaining the principles of the Peripatetic 
philofophy. He was profeffor of eloquence 
at the college of Milan; and he afterwards 
taught jurifprudence at Ferrara, and died in 

1551. 
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1551. He is reckoned one of the beft inter- 
preters of Ariftotle; the perfpicuity of his 
ideas, and the beauty of his ftile, contribute te 
make him equally profitable and pleafing. 

Barsarus was of a Venetian family, not 
lefs remarkable in that republic than in the 
commonwealth of letters. He united a {kill 
in mathematics with a profound knowlege of 
Peripatetic philofophy ; of which he was a 
zealous admirer. He affifted in the council 
of Trent, and died in 1569. | 
_ SEPULVEDA, a Spaniard, taught slbileted 
phy at Boulogna, and was a great favourite 
of Albertus Pius, prince of Carpi, in whofe 
houfe he lived, until his return into his na> 
tive country, where he had a place at Sala- 
manca, and was honored by Charles V. with 
the place of his hiftoriographer. 

Perrus Vidtorius greatly diftinguifhed 
himfelf among the critics and philofophers of 
the fixteenth century. He was born at Flo- 
rence, where he continued to refide, and re- 
ceive the favours of Cofmo de Medicis. He 
taught both the Greek and Latin languages, 
together with moral philofophy upon the prin- 
ciples of Ariftotle. He is Joaked upon as 
one of the beft commentators of that philo- 
fopher. 

ZABARELLA was unrivalled in his explica- 
tion of the Ariftotelian logic, as it was really 
laid down in the writings of the great Greek 
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philofopher. He was not reckoned eloquent, 
but he had great depth and penetration. He 
threw alfo many lights upon natural philofo- 
phy, and foretold his own death which hap- 
pened in the year 1559. 

ALEXANDER and Francis Picolomini were 
two brothers who acquired great reputation. 
‘The elder taught eloquence and logic for many 
years, and was afterwards made bifhop of Pa- 
tras. However, his promotion did not in the 
leaft relax his affiduity. The other, who ‘had 
been the difciple of Zimara, taught philofo- 
phy at Perufium and Padua with large ap- 
pointments. He died in the year 1604, aged 
eighty-four. 

THERE were three Florentines of the name 
of Strozzi, Cyriac, Peter, and John Baptift. 
The firft was juftly admired for his fkill-in 
philofophy. and atchiteéture ; and no lefs 
refpected for the integrity of his life. The 
fecond was diftinguifhed among the celebrated 
painters of the age of Jeo X.; and the third 
was an excellent poet. . 

James Mazorius early conceived a defign 
of recanciling the contrarieties of. different 
fyftems, and afterwards gave up all his time 
to the execution of his ‘plan. He compofed 
a book which he entituled, Of the triple life of 
man. le was remarkable for a {urprifing me- 
mory. He was rewarded with very large pen- 
fions at Rome and Ferrara for his philofophi- 
cal lectures, and died in 1603. Hu- 
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Husertr Gifanius, an expert lawyer, 2 
great critic, and a philofopher the moft cele- 
brated of his age, taught Ethics and Jurif- 
prudence, firft in Holland, and afterwards at: 
Strafbourg, Altdorff, and Ingolftadt. His. 
moral and political.commentaries upon Arifto-. 
tle were in high efteem. He died in 1604. 

Jurto Paccio de Beriga, originally of Vin- 
cenza,. was an early genius; and while very 
young gave leflons.of philofophy and jurifpru- 
dence. © His» reftlefs. difpofition hurried him 
into many countries and cities; to Swifler— 
land and Hungary, to Heidleberg, Sedan, 
Nifmes, Valencia, Padua, &c. He termina- 
ted his wandering and his life in the year 
1635.- 

Anemaiwe Cefalpine d® Arezzo, after having 
travelled into Germany, became a profeflor 
at Pifa, and afterwards firft phyfician to pope 
Clement V. He praétifed phyfic with very 
great reputation, and was reckoned the moft. 
expert Peripatetic of his times ;- but it is faid’ 
that his philofophy is fraught with concealed’ 
atheifm and impiety. 

Cazasar of Cremona, originally of Ceiiti 
gave public lectures on Peripatetic philofophy 
at Ferrara.and Padua. He was of quick, 
ready, and complying parts, and knew how 
to accommodate his religious opinions to the 
country in which he taught. 
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Tuere ftil] remain feveral others ; of whom 
we fhall mention only the names. Such as 
Francifcus Vicomercatus, Ludovicus Septa- 
lius, Antonius Montecalinus, Burana, Per- 
numia, Cottunius, Jafon Noricus, Licetus, 


Rocca, Accorombonus, Vallefius, Nunnefius,: 
&c. 


PROTESTANTS. 


PHILIP Melanchthon, a native of the Pa- 
Jatinate, firft ftudied at Heidleberg, and af- 
terwards at Tubingen. He early learnt to 
defpife the fcholaftic philofophy, and the man- 
ner yn which it was taught. He, therefore, 
undertook to examine more clofely the dialec- 
tic of Agricola ; and being called to the pro 
feflor’s chair at Wittemberg, at the fame time 
that he, in a great meafure, fupported the pro- 
teftant caufe, he employed his leifure time in 
the improvement of the Peripatetic philofo- 
phy, and the promotion of the true eloquence 
of the antients. He wrote divers philofophi- 
cal abridgments ; in which he explained ma- 
ny of the obfcurities in Ariftotle, and ren- 
dered his diale€tic much more ufeful. He 
alfo ftrictly enquired into the opinions of other 
Greek philofophers, and collecting what he 
thought beft from each, fotmed them into his: 
favourite fyftem. 


SIMON 
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' Simon Simonis of Lucca taught philofo- 
phy and medicine at Geneva, Heidleberg, and 
Leipfic. From thence he went to Prague, 
and thence to Poland, where he was kindly 
received by Sigifmond, king of that country. 
He was perfectly unfettled in his religious opi- 
hions, and this procured him many adveria=. 
ries, and fome perfecutions. : 

Jacosus Schenckius of Suabia was:one of. 
the ornaments of the univerfity of T’ubingen.. 
He was the fcholar of William Bigot; and was: 
avery fkilful. phyfician. He. united the doc-. 
trines of Galen with. thofe of. Ariftotle, in: 
whofe opinions. he was perfectly verfed.. He- 
was in fact one of the principal: ornaments of 
his age, and may be confidered'as the firft of. 
the German Peripatetic philofophers.. He be-. 
came blind towards the latter end of his life, , 
and died in the year 1587.. 

Pautus Scherbius. was: a Swifs, and no: 
fmall ornament of the univerfity of Altdorff, 
where he long taught with the reputation of 
being one of the firft {cholars of his age.. He 
was inftrucied in the Peripatetic: philofophy 
in Italy,. and his firft. eftablifhment was at 
Bafil.. He was alfo a.doétor of phyfic, and 
one of the beft interpreters of Ariftotle. 

Nico.as: Taureill of Monthelliard deferves 
perhaps the feremoft rank of all the philofo- 
phers of this age, and was equally remarkable. 
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asaphyfician. In his firft capacity, he rejeCted 
the abfurdities of Ariftotle ; and in his laft, 
he boldly ventured to diflent from him. He 
died of the plague in 1606. 

ERwnestus Sonner of Nurenberg travelled 

for fome time as a philofopher; but in the 
courfe of his journies he became acquainted 
with feveral Socinians, who perfuaded him 
over into their religious fe&t. He taught na- 
tural philofophy and phyfic at Altdorff with 
great applaufe, and has left fome very erudite 
commentaries upon Ariftotle. 
' Cornezius Martini of Antwerp figured, 
in the beginning of the feventeenth century, 
in the univerfity of Helmftadt, and was one 
of the moft zealous defenders of the Ariftote- 
hian philofophy ; in favour of which he wrote 
feveral vehement traits againft Hoffman and 
the Ramifts. He died in 162¢. 

Cornettius Hornius of Brunfwick was the 
difciple of John Cofelius, a man of extenfive 
literature. He was alfo indebted. to Martini 
for feveral inftructions, and united the graces 
of the belles lettres with the feverity of the 
Peripatetic fyftem. He firft taught philofo- 
phy, and afterwards divinity ; and was almoft 
in himfelf a library of antient literature. He 
died in the year 16409. 

HERMAN Conringius, native of Friezeland, 
is regarded as the moft erudite philofopher of 

the 
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the feventeenth century. He was an early 
genius; ftudied phyfic at Leyden; and after- 
wards became a profeffor of it at Helmftadet, 
where he taught alfo political and natural phi- 
lofophy. . He may be looked on as the founder 
of the common law in Germany, and was in 
high favour with many kings and princes, and 
even emperors themfelves. He followed the 
fyftem of Ariftotle, but with moderation, and 
asatrue fcholar. Having ftudied hiftory with 
great affiduity, he applied his knowlege that 
way withegreat fuccefs to the illuftration of 
natural law. As he was pofleffed of an excel- 
lent judgment and uncommon difcernment, he 
abolifhed many erroneous opinions ; and the 
-number of his works only contributed to in- 
creafe his reputation and his fuccefs. He died 
in 1682. 
- Curistian Dreier and Zeidler may: be 
mentioned together, as jointly contributing to 
render the academy of Koningfberg famous. 
The latter was the difciple of the former. 
They were both deeply verfed in the philofo- 
phy of Ariftotle; to which they added. the 
moft ufeful erudition, and a profound fkil] in 
ecclefiaftical antiquities. | 
JjJacosus Thomafius was very selebrated 
among the refined Peripatetics. Being born 
at Leipfic, he purfued his ftudies in that city, 
ai made a furprifing progrefs in philofophy 
and 
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and eloquence. His knowlege was almoft 
univerfal ; and he particularly threw great 
lights on the hiftory of philofophy. He had 
the good fertune to have his fons purfue fo 
warthy an example; and had. the honour a 
being the mafter of Leibnitz. 

GERMANY, Switzerland, and the United 
Provinces, produced feveral other men of ex- 
tenfive erudition, who defended the doétrines 
of Ariftotle with great earneftnefs, and propa- 
gated his opinions in the univerfities of Ge- 
neva, Leyden, and other academies. 


Of th Py THAGOREO-PLATONICO-CA~ | 
BALISTIC SECT. 


THERE were many men of great eru+. 
dition and excellent talents who profefled this 
philofophy ;, but it only ferved to lead them 
into error and perplexity. The caufe of their. 
deception lay in imagining that an admirable 
analogy fubfifted. between the Hebrew doc-- 
trines and thofe of Pythagoras, probably ari-. 
fing from their unfkilfulnefs in the Greek and: 
Hebrew. Thus, altho’ they delivered their: 
doctrine with great boldnefs, it. was not for. 
that reafon better founded; for it fearcely dif-. 
fered from. the Alexandbine philofophy, ex-- 
cept in being rather more abfurd. What con-. 
tributed to confirm them: in their errors. was: 
the defire of unfolding the pretended myfteries. 

ed: 
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of the cabbala, in which they were moft mi- 
ferably deceived by impoftors, to whom, for 
this purpofe, they had recourfe. This threw 
them into an inconfiftency of thinking, from 
which they could never get free, and which 
prevented their fect from making an extenfive 
{pread among the followers of philofophic no- 
velties. 

WE may derive the origin of this fe& from 
the hatred which many learned men had con- 
ceived for the Peripatetic philofophy, which 
they faw conduced only to impiety and 
atheifm. ‘They, therefore, threw themfelves 
into the arms of an oppofite Platonic fed, 
which the fug'tive Greeks endeavoured to 
place in the moft favourable point of view. 
Unfortunately however, they not only em- 
braced the opinions of Plato, but endeavoured 
to graft upon them feveral falfe and abfurd 
traditions, invented by the jews, and digni- 
fied with the appellation of the cabala. As 
this philofophy feemed well accommodated to: 
encreafe a refpe&t for religion, the princes of 
the houfe of Medicis granted it their protec- 
tion; and. there was’ an academy opened at 
Florence for teaching it. ‘Fhe profeffor’s 
‘chair was chiefly filled by the difciples of Ft- 
cinus : among whom Francifcus Cataneus 
holds the principal rank. Some of thefe pro- 
feffors did not depart much from the purity of 

ae the 
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the real Platonic doctrine ; others adulterated 
it with a mixture of abfurdities from the ca-_ 
bala. During the courfe of the feventeenth 
century Platonifm was in vogue in England, 
and an{wered very good purpofes by refuting 
the doctrines of Hobbes and other materialifts, ; 
who were the partizans of atheifm. 
The patriarch of this celebrated fe&t was 
the famous Keuchlin; who, in fome meafure, 
became the reftorer of literature in Germany. 
He was a native of Suabia and ftudied at Paris. 
The fugitive Greeks’ firft pointed out his me- 
thod of ftudy ; and inftructed by them in the 
erudition of the times, he went to complete 
himfelf in jurifprudence at the univerfities of. 
Bafil, Orleans, Poitiers, and Tubingen. Be- 
ing at this laft introduced te the prince of that: 
diftrit, he accompanied him jn a journey to. 
Rome. Here he learnt Hebrew, and having 
contracted an.intimacy with Ficinus, and the: 
prince of Mirandula,. he embraced the fame: 
philofophy with them. Upon his return to. 
the Palatinate many perfons of diftinction de-. 
clared themfelves his difciples.’ Being fent a._ 
fecond time. to Rome upon an embafly, he: 
employed a part of his time in perfeting him-., 
felfin Greek under Argyropulé, and at the, 
fame time learning Hebrew from. a Jew who, 
was matter of that language... Upon his- re-. 
turn again to. Germany, he gave..himfelf up; 
entirely 
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entirely to the ftudy of the Pythagoreo-Pla- 
tonico-Cabaliftic philofophy, : and _compofed 
fome obfcure treatifes on what was called in. 
their dialeé&t the wonderful name. His warm 
attachment to Hebrew expofed him to very fe- 
vere perfecutions from the profeffors of Co- 
logne., He held-a confiderable employment. 
in Suabia; and while this country was ra- 
vaged by war, he refided at Ingoldftadt ; but 
the plague beginning to rage at that city, he 
was again driven back to Tubingen ; where 
he died in the year 1512, aged 67. He was 
a man of great talents, and pofleffed all the 
erudition that was poffible to be acquired in 
thofe times; but he particularly excelled in a 
knowlege of the Greek and Hebrew lan- 
guages: this, notwithftanding all his errors, 
rendered him not a little famous, and contri- 
buted to give him weight in promoting the re- 
formation of religion which was then begun 
Germany. 

VENETUs, a Francifcan, was in his time 
confidered as a prodigy of parts; but his de- 
fire of uniting the cabaliftic philofophy with 
the doGtrines of holy writ ; and thus forming 
of both a fingle fyftem, plunged him in the 
moft abfurd extravagance. He was feverely © 
reprimanded for it by Merfennus. 

CornELivus Agrippa, a native of Cologne, 
was aman whole errors were great, and his, 

misfor- 
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misfortunes not inferior. After having tra- 
velled into various countries, and exercifed 
various profeffions; after having filled feveral 
employments, in which he often gave proofs of 
his wifdom and his integrity; after having 
fought battles, negotiated in a public cha- 
racter, and filled the profeflor’s chair ; he at 
laft attached himfelf to the feGt of cabaliftic 
philofophy. He readily became verfed in the 
moft myfterious part of the Alexandrine doc- 
trines, and would have acquired unrivalled re- 
putation, had he not excited the indignation 
of the monks by the fatires and invectives he 
was daily publifhing againft them. He was 
by this imprudence reduced to poverty, and 
fuftained incredible hardfhips. His adverfa- 
ries had even credit enough with the princes 
and rulers of the age to get him arrefted and 
thrown into prifon ; in which he died, at Gre- 
noble, in the year 1535. Agrippa was one 
of thofe early geniufes, which was afterwards 
improved by the moft extenfive erudition. 
He was courageous, patient, and an enémy 
te hypocrify ; but thefe great qualities were 
tinctured with ftill greater faults. He was of 
an ill-natured difpofition, puffed up with va- 
nity, and a defire of vengeance. He loved to 
impofe upon ignorance; and fuch was the in- 
conftancy of his temper, that it was ever ban- 
died between doubts and enthufiafm, fo that 
inftead 
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inftead of acquiring fortune or friends, he only 
haftened on a miferable death by a life as mi- 
ferable. Heis, Kowever, wrongfully accufed 
of magic. He pretended indeed to explain 
this art in his occult philofophy ; but it is 
plain that he only intended to ridicule fuch an 
undertaking, as we may fee by his treatife 
which is moft read at prefent, namely, The 
vanity of human feiences. 

PaTRicius rejected the reveries of the 
Jews, and held only to the Alexandrine phi- 
lofophy of the Greeks. He was born at Clyfla 
in Hlyria, and for a long time led a wander- 
ing and unfettled life, till granted the pro- 
feffor’s chair at the college of Ferrara; where 
he taught the Platonic and Klexandrine fy{- 
tems, both by his lectures and writings. He 
acquired reputation, and was particularly di- 
ftinguifhed for his oppofition to thofe, who 
ufidertook to form the doétrines of Ariftotle 
and Plato into one fyftem. He was the pro- 
fefled enemy of the former, and wrote a cri- 
ticifm upon his life. He had intentions of 
forming a fyftem of his own, but was inter- 
rupted by death, which happened in the year 
1598. 

Tuomas Gale beciuue a Platonift from 
his diflike to the philofophy of Defcartes. 
He publifhed a general body of philofophy, in 
which he added ingenuoufly to the opinions 

of 
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of Plato what he fuppofed wanting to make a 
complete fyftem. He was a man of great 
reading ; but his judgment was not equal to 
his erudition. 

CupwormTuH, profeflor at Cambridge, 
chiefly fet himfelf to oppofe the atheifts and. 
infidels of his age. For this purpofe, he prin- 
cipally drew his arguments from Plato, and 
{tudied his philofophy thoroughly, as we may 
fee by that important work which he has left 
us, intituled, The intellectual fyftem. 

Henry More, a doétor in divinity of Cam- | 
bridge, after having examined feveral fects, 
at laft became particularly attached to Plato ;. 
to which he added alfo fome of the Pythago- 
rico-Cabaliftic doGtrines, being fully perfuaded 
that they contained the true wifdom of the an- 
tient Hebrews. Upon thefe principles he 
drew up a new body of metaphyfics. . 

We fhall now fpeak of fome attempts made 
to revive fects lefs confiderable. : 


Of the Sect of PARMENIDES. 


CF this fect Telefio of Cofenza was the 
reftorer. After having laid a foundation of 
Greek and Latin, he went to ftudy philofo- . 
phy at Padua, and applied himfelf at the fame 
time to mathematics; by the affiftance of 
which he threw fome lights upon natural — 
knowlege, Difgufted at the unmeaning terms 

with 
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with which the Peripatetic philofophy is re- 
plete, he was willing to ftrike out into a new 
path, and fubmitted feveral of his opinions 
to the learned at Rome. He refufed the epif- 
copal fee of Cofenza which was offered him, 
chufing rather to marry ; and dedicated his 
time to the culture of philofophy. Upon be- 
coming a widower, he redoubled his application 
to ftudy ; and examining the works of Ariftotle 
thoroughly, he compofed a work in which he 
propofed overturning them entirely. Having 
been called to Naples to the profeffor’s chair, 
he there founded an academy, which was 
called the Telifian, or Confentian {chool. 
He died in 1588. 

His philofophy was partly Rclediic and 
partly Didactic ; that is to fay, he was em- 
ployed in building up and pulling down. 
With Parmenides he made heat and cold the 
principles of all things; to which he added 
matter, but merely paffive, and fubject en- 
tirely to the influences of the two former. 

From the oppofite effects of the two former 
upon the latter, he deduced all the pheno- 
mena of nature. He had’ fome’ principles 
alfo which were peculiar to himfelf; as that 
the earth was cold, that the heavens were lu- 
minous, that the plants had fouls, &c. 
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Of the Ionic SeEcrT. 
CLEMENS Berigard, a native of France, 
was the principal reviver of this fe&t. After 
having ftudied philofophy and phyfic at Paris 
and Aix, he was made fecretary to the grand 
dutchefs of Tufcany, and afterwards profeflor 
at Pifa, and then at Padua. He was a perfon. 
of a penetrating genius and extenfive erudi- 
tion; and to thefe talents was added a large 
fhare of diffimulation ; fo that his real opinions 
were but feldom known: however it is un- 
~jultly that-he has been ranked among the num- 
ber of atheifts. It is certain, that he taught 
at Padua and Pifa the whole do@trine of Arif- 
totle, concerning the origin of things, in a 
manner that rendered his infidelity ftrongly 
fufpected; but in order to obviate the ill 
effects of this fyftem, he was at the pains of 
reviving another; namely, that of Anaxago- 
ras, fhewing that the latter had much more 
rational ideas of the deity than the former. 
In order to give this opinion ftill greater force, 
he drefled up the Ionic fyftem-with a great pa- 
rade of erudition; but ftill hid fome degree of 
fcepticifm beneath the fplendor of his ey 
adopted. inftitutions. 
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Of the Stoic Sect. 


THIS fe& was attempted to be renewed 
by Juftus Lipfius, who makes no {mall figure 
among the learned of the feventeenth century. 
Lipfius was a native of Holland, and educated 
at Cologne. He chiefly attached himfelf to 
the works of Cicero, with a view to imitate 
his eloquence of ftile; but he foon after 
changed this favourite author’s method for the 
more clofe and nervous manner of Tacitus. 
and Seneca, “Turning himfelf to philofophi- 
cal enquiries he conceived as much difguft 
againft the abfurdities of the fchool philofo- 
phy as pleafure in reading the agreeable pre- 
cepts of Seneca and Epictetus. He made 
alfo a great proficiency in the ftudy of criti- 
cifm and antiquities ; upon which he publifh~ 
ed, while yet very young, feveral works that 
did him honour. He travelled into Italy to 
encreafe his knowlege; but that country be- 
ing laid wafte by the ravages of war, he went 
fpeedily to Vienna; and after having refided 
a fhort time in this city, he accepted of a pro- 
fefforfhip at Jena, which he foon relinquifhed, 
and went to Cologne, where he married a 
woman, whofe ill temper, in fome meafure, 
embittered the remainder of his life. Being 
received as doétor of laws at Louvain, he was 
invited to Lyons to teach the belles lettres, 

where 
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where arriving, he changed to the reformed 
religion; which, however, he foon abjured 
again; and leaving that city returned to Co- 
-logne to put himfelf under the protection of 
the Jefuits of that place, who recommended 
him to the king of Spain, who appointed him, 
with a large falary, to be one of the profeflors 
at Louvain. It muft be confeffed, that Lip- 
fius, with all his faults, had a great fhare of 
genius and erudition ; yet the terfenefs of his 
ftile, and the fhortnefs of his periods, which 
feem like inftantaneous flafhes of lightning, 
in fome meafure fatigue the reader in the end. 
Befides what he wrote concerning jurifpru- 
dence and polity, he formed a defign of re- 
eftablifhing all the doctrines of the Stoics, as 
well in phyfics as in morals; and his works 
upon this fubject are replete with erudition. 
However, he is not equally fuccefsful through- 
out. In many places he miftook the real fpi- 
rit of the Stoical maxims ; and fuffering him- 
felf to be dazzled by the high founding pe- 
riods, and ungrounded affertions of the fect, 
he frequently overlooked the latent venom 
which they concealed. Thus prepoffefled in 
their favour he often inculcates, as true and 
conformable to chriftianity, doétrines that are 
equally prejudicial to revelation and human 
fociety. In politics, he endeavoured to aim 
at the eclectic method ; but. what he wrote 
 coacerning 
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cencerning intolerance was anfwered by many 
with great force and precifion. He pretended 
to adhere ftriftly to the conftancy in action 
or fuiferings which the Stoics profefled, and 
yet in every part of his conduc his actions be- 
trayed the weaknefs of his opinions. Sciop- 
pus and Gataker may be reckoned among the 
number of his difciples. - 


Of the Sect of DEMocRiTvs and Eptcurus. 


WE may mention curforily the attempts 
of one Magenus, a profeflor of Italy, to re- 
vive the opinions of Democritus, and to efta- 
blith the doctrine of atoms; but the attempt 
was ineffectual, and fcarce deferves a place in. 
the hiftory of learning. But it was otherwife . 
with the endeavours of Gaflendi, a canon’ 
of Digne, who was one of the moft refpectable 
piulofophets of his time. Having been firft 
a Peripatetic, he left that fect for the opinions 
of Epicurus. He was made profeffor of ma- 
thematics at Paris, where he was no lefs diftin- 
guifhed by his natural genius than by his acquir- 
ed knowledge, and fill more by the moral rec- 
titude of his life. He had read with care all. 
the antients, but particularly the philofophers 
and mathematicians. He was not fo abfurd 
as to adopt Epicurifm in its whole extent, and 
had too much fagacity not to difcover the im- 
moral and impious tendency of fome of its 
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principles. However, he was of opinion that: 
a fyftem might be formed from it equally: 
adapted to found philofophy and true religion. . 
He, therefore, built his doGrine upon the: 
foundation of the Atomic philofophy, and! 
made ufe of the principles of that fe@ in fuch: 
a fpecious manner that feveral of the learned 
preferred his opinion to thofe of Des Cartes. 
Thus there was formed a fect of Gaflendifts, 
who were held in fome degree of reputation, , 
and among whom Bernier, Neure, and Charle-. 
ton, held the principal places. 


Of the Sect of the MODERN SCEPTICS. 


IT may eafily be fuppofed, that numbers, 
who had long been witnefles of the futility: 
and the arrogance of feveral fects, fhould con-. 
ceive a contempt for all. Their contempt. 
was juft; but their condu& was ill founded 
in rejecting every part of a fcience, becaufe 
one part of it was found faulty. They, 
therefore, fet themfelves with as much obfti- 
nacy to doubt of all opinions, as other philo- 
fophers did to maintain them ; and they be- 
gan to infect all reafoning with principles more 
dangerous than thofe of the antient Sceptics, 
as the moderns brought in enthufiafm to fup- 
port their’s : for as they fuppofed reafon infuf- 
' ficient to guide men to truth, they imagined, 
to remedy this defeat, a fort of divine infpira- 

tion 
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tion illuminated the foul, and guided it in 
its refearches. Among thofe who profefled this 
fyftem, which was mifcalled philofophy, there 
were feveral who attempted to revive the fyn- 
cretifm of antiquity, and to unite all fects 
into one. . 

We fhould be guilty of injuftice, if we 
fhould tax all the modern Sceptics equally 
with a defign of deftroying every fcience, 
and thus drawing religion into the general 
ruin. There were fome whofe views were 
_ more virtuous, and their opinions juft. Some 
had only a defign of refrefhing human pride, 
and of confounding the arrogance of fome 
teachers, who gave their flighteft furmifes for 
the moft infallible proofs. Others were of opi- 
nion that there were no means of converting 
heretics fo fpeedy as that of fhewing the in- 
fufficiency of reafon, and of forbidding its 
ufe: thus they introduced Scepticifm, in or- 
der to ftrengthen the authority of the church, 
and to inculcate the neceffity of a chriftian 
_eyelation. But the largeft and ftrongeft body _ 
of the Sceptics only fought with contrary aims ~ 
to undermine religion, and to give a cover 
to impiety; and fome indeed among them 
have rather fhewn the weaknefs of human reae 
foning by their example than by their argu- 
ments. Ina word, thofe who embraced Scep- 
ticifm from motives of modeft difidence, and 
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who doubted only to be informed, were ex-- 
tremely few. 

Aut the abfurd fophifms fede puerile fub-- 
tleties of the antient Pyrrhonifts were abolifhed! 
by the modern reftorers of the fect, who» 
wifely obferved that the times were altered,, 
and that they could gain no profelytes by thee 
fubtleties of the antient fchools of Scepticifin.. 
‘They took a more judicious courfe, begin-- 
ning by fhewing the narrownefs of the humam 
underftanding ; and afterwards by exaggerat-- 
ing the: difficulties attending the purfuit off 
truth, fo as to render even the fearch fruitlefs.. 
‘The better to conceal their real defigns, they; 
feemed ftrangly attached to the authority off 
revealed religion, and ready to fubmit to the: 
decifions of the church: at the fame time,, 
however, they propofed a number of doubts: 
which tended only to fhake Chviftianity, and! 
to invalidate all ecclefiaftical fubordination.. 
Their chief ftudy was to fhew the incompati-- 
bility of reafon with revelation, fo that de-- 
ftroying the one by the other, they left mani 
‘devoid of principles within, or external direc-- 
tion.. It muft, notwithftanding, be confeffed,, 
that the objections of Scepticifm have been off 
fervice in weakening the arrogance of fecta-- 
ries, and have put men upon their guard im 
‘giving their aflent to things which were only; 
fupported by the confidence or enthufiafm off 
the promulgator. FRANCIS} 
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Francis Sauc chez, a Portuguefe, profeffed 
philofophy and medicine at ‘Vholoufe, and 
died in 1632. Being well apprifed that the 
_philofonhy which he was obliged to teach was 
fraught with abfurdities and contradictions, 
he was induced to attack it by a fmall treatife 
upon f{cience ; in which he attempted to prove 
that we know nothing. 

JEROME hve char. an abbot of one of the 
monaftic orders at Prague, wrote alfo a trea- 
tife, which he entituled De typho humani ge- 
weris, in which, endeavouring to fubvert phi- 
lofophical pride, he attacks Halon itfelf, and 
difallows the human underftanding any power 
ef judging truth. 

MonTA6NeE is one of the moft pleafing and 
ingenious defenders of Scepticifm, and confe~ 
quently more dangerous as more feducing. 
His eflays are an immortal performance. 

Francis la Motte le Vayer, preceptor to 
the duke of Anjou, died in 1686. His works 
are numerous and well known. He was a 
man of exteniive erudition, and wrote well 
for the time in which he lived. In his fcepti- 
cal dialogues, however, he has turned the 
arms of Scepticifm againit religion under a 
pretence of defending it. - 

Perer Daniel Huet, bifhop of Aerdtlhies: 
was one of the moft learned men of the laft 
age. He was perfectly mafter of the Latin, 
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Greek, and Hebrew languages, and under--| 
ftood philofophy perfectly, particularly that: 
of the antients. He was a declared enemy oft 
the Cartefian fyftem; and having written at 
demonftration of chriftianity, he began to fow" 
the feeds of Scepticifm in his Queftzones Alne-: 
taneé; and in the end declared himfelf an en-- 
tire convert to the principles of Sextus Em-. 
piricus, in his little treatife entituled, Sur la: 
- foibleffe de Vefprit humaine, or on the weaknefs; 
of human underftanding. He died in 1719. 
PETER Bayle, born at Carlat in the pro-: 
vince of Foix in France, is by moft fcholars. 
confidered as the greateft genius that ever ex- 
ifted, yet he is for this only the more culpa-. 
ble, as having turned that genius to the moft: 
unprofitable purpofes. He was in the firft: 
part of life a profeffor at Sedan, and latterly;, 
after the revocation of the edict of Nantz, 
he was made hiftorical and philofophical pro- 
feffor at Rotterdam. His difputes with Mon- 
freur Jerieu having deprived him of this em-= 
ployment, he led.a private life ’till his death 
in 1706. Wecannot, without injuftice, deny 
him thofe praifes whichhis learning and pene~ 
tration merit. His eafy manner of writing, 
and the nuimber of curious and interefting par- 
ticulars interfperfed through his works, will 
give him credit even with the moft remote 
pofterity. His dictionary in particular will 
fill 
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- ftill continue to be efteemed; and yet it is but 
a repofitory for Scepticifm, a book in which 
the doubts of mankind are placed in the 
{trongeft light, without any fatisfactory folu- 
tion of them. No book was ever fo fuccefl- 
ful in corrupting the underftanding as this ; 
and what is {till more deplorable, the venom 
which tinétures the mind, feldom fails of paff- 
ing to the heart. Our praifes, therefore, of 
Bayle, and his writings, are-in reality ill 
founded: the greater his beauties, the more 
dangerous his defigns. His whole view is 
equally to eftablith both fides of an argument, 
and fo by balancing forces oppofe them to 
each other, ’till both are entirely deftroyed.. 
He contrafts: without end the truths of reafon, 
and thofe of revelation ; and when he gives the 
preference to the latter, it is generally ina 
manner the moft cruelly ironical. 


§ 2. Of NEw Sects introduced. 


WE fhall mention only three: The Mo-. 
faic Sect, the Theofophic Se&t, and the Syn- 
_eretic, which purpofes to unite all the reft. 


Of the Mosaic SEcT. 
THE philofophers of this fect laid them- 
- felves out to reconcile reafon and revelation, 
particularly in the account Mofes gives us of 
the creation of things; and from thence to 
L4 deduce 
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deduce an explication of the phenomena of 
nature. “This was however but a chymerical 
project. The books of facred writ were not 
defigned to make us philofophers; all their 
inftructions only tend to extricate man from 
the miferies of fin, and to condu& him to_ 
eternal felicity. “The Mofaic philofophers, 
therefore, have only afcribed the reveries of 
their own minds to the facred fcriptures, with- 
out deducing from them any thing that con- 
tributes to enlighten or improve the philofo- 
phy of nature. 

‘Tuts philofophy received the name of Mo- 
faic from the followers of it pretending to 
difcover an explanation of all natural phoeno- 
mena in the cofmogony of Mofes. It alfo 
was called the Chriftian fyftem of nature for 
the fame reafon. Among the followers of 
this opinion we may reckon, not only thofe 
who attempted to explain the dodirines of 
Mofes by phyfical principles, drawn from the 
facred text; fuch as Edmund Dickinfon, in 
his ancient and modern philofophy ; and Tho- 
mas Burnet, of the Charter-houfe, much fu- 
perior to the former both in elegance and eru- 
dition ; but thofe alfo who have invented par- 
ticular fyftems, with a defign of accommo- 
dating them to the facred writings; fuch as 
John Amos Comenius, a man whofe life was 


as See as his writings; and John Bayer, 
; | ak, 
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an Hungarian divine. Thefe admitted three 
principles, matter, fpirit, and light. 


- Of the THEOSOPHIC SECT. 
THEOPHRASTUS Paracelfus, originally 


of Switzerland, was the author of this. After 
having travelled into Afia, Africa, and Ame- 
rica, and having been initiated into the my{- 
teries of chymiftry, he filled the profeflor’s 
chair at Bafle; but he foon left this employ- 
ment, and boafting the knowledge of many 
_ great fecrets, he went from place to place, 
offering his affiftance to fuch as were willing 
to truft to his medicines, which principally 
confifted of opium and mercury, both of which 
were at that time little ufed by the reft of the 
faculty. He was, without queftion, a man 
of uncommon abilites, and great experience, 
and therefore acquired great reputation ; but 
it was tarnifhed by many levities, and even 
great vices. He made many difcoveries in 
chymiftry, fome of which he communicated 
to his difciples ; but his vanity was infupport- 
able, and his impoftures many, both upon the 
world and even upon himfelf. His fcholars 
Dornxus, Toxites, Crollius, &c. were littlé 
betterin thefe refpeéts than their mafter; and 
their writings are very difagreeable, both for 
their obfcurity, and other defects of ftyle. 

_ PaARACELSUS, in explaining his Theofo- 
phic fyftem, pretends, that God taught man 
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philofophy by an internal light, which was 
alfo imprefled upon all fublunary beings. He 
was of opinion that every element had its pe- 
culiar inhabitants ; that there were three prin- 
ciples of things, falt, fulphur, and what he 
called the alkahett.. 

RoserT Fludd, doétor of phyfic in Lon- 
don, was a man of avery fingular turn of 
thought. He pretended to know all the myif- 
teries of the cabala, of magic, and all that 
it was poffible for man to difcover in the fecret 
{ciences. He grounded his knowledge on two 
principles; the Septentrional, from whence 
proceeds condenfation ; and the Auftral, from 
whence comes rarefaction. He fuppofed that 
there were an infinity of intelligences placed 
above us, to guide or pervert our actions. 

Jacos Boehm, otherwife called the philo- 
fopher of Germany, was bred a fhoemaker at 
Goerlitz. He had frequent fits of enthufiafm, 
which, by their ecftacies, lifted him into the 
‘Theofophic fyftem. As for his writings they 
indicate a difturbed mind, nothing can be 
more enthufiaftic, all knowledge he fuppofes 
comes from immediate infpiration. Notwith- 
ftanding there is great force of imagination in 
aH his produGtions, God, according to him, 
is the effence of effences, and all things are 
of his creating. This creation however is 
eternal, proceeding from God by emanation. 


Many 
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Many works are attributed to Boehm which : 
are written by others. He died in the year 
1624. | 
Joun Baptift Van Helmont, a native of 
Bruffels, was a celebrated phyfician, and an 
excellent chymift. He chiefly built his phi- 
lofophy upon the agency of fire; by means 
of which, it is faid, he effected admirable 
things. He was, without doubt, a man of 
great abilities, and of vaft erudition, particu- 
larly in chymiftry. But the defire of ftriking 
out fomething new made him deviate into 
many ftrange abfurdities; among the number 
of which, perhaps, his fyftem which attempt- 
ed to unite philofophy, theofophy, and me- 
dicine, may be reckoned. He was an impla- 
cable enemy of the philofophy of Ariftotle, 
and built his own upon one firft principle, 
which he imagined to conftitute the effence of 
all things, and to which he gave the name of 
Archeus. This he confidered as the original 
of all things, to which he fuppofed two other 
priciples fubordinate, the vital air, and the 
Jeminal image. He died in the year 1644. 
PETER Poiret, of Metz, was at firft in 
holy orders, but he foon was difgufted with a 
monattic life, and retired to Rheimberg, where 
he became a difciple of Des Cartes, and after- 
wards attached himfelf ftriétly to the enthu- 
fiafms. of the celebrated Madamoifelle Bourig- 
L6 non. 
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non.” His works are chiefly written in defence 
of myftical theology, and he deduces true 
wifdom from internal infpiration. : | 
To this fect we may alfo join the famous 
fraternity of Roficrucius, which in the feven-. 
teenth century was confidered as a very con- 
fiderable body; but which, in reality, never 
had any exiftence except in the heated imagi- 
nation of fome men of letters, and was at beft 
but a fiction, invented by fome men of re- 
pute, who, willing to ridicule the enthufiafim 
of the times, thus exaggerated their abfurdi- 
ties. _ It was pretended this fraternity were in 
poffeffion of extraordinary fecrets in chymiftry 
and medicine. 


Of the SysTEM of SYNCRETISM. 


THE errors of Syncretifm, or uniting in- 
compatible fyftems together, is of ancient 
ftanding in the annals of philofophy. Nor 
is it lefs dangerous from its influence than its — 
antiquity ; nothing being more apt to throw 
obfcurity and confufion upon the reafonings 
of mankind than this attempt to reconcile 
contradictions. | 

‘THERE have been fome who have attempt- 
to unite the abfurdities of the different fects 
with the purity of the gefpel; at the head of 
whem we may place William Poftel, a man _ 
of great erudition, tho’ whimfical and capri- 
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cious to the laft degree; Huet, Paufa, Steu- 
chus, and others, have followed the fame track 
with fimilar fuccefs. : 
Some philofophers have attempted to re- 
concile particular feéts with each other, fuch 
as that of Paracelfus with Galen and Arifto- 
tle; and in this attempt Wimpinzus and Se- 
nertus have made fome figure. Others have 
laboured to unite the opinions of the ancients 
and moderns, by which Driffamel had fome 
reputation; others the Peripatetics with the 
-Platonifts, fuch as Cantperius and Fox; and 
laftly, others the ancient EcleStic philofophy 
with the modern; which attempt was carried 
as far as it could be by ‘Chriftian Sturm, pro- 
feffor at Altdorff. | 
We fhould not here omit the mentioning 
fome who were entirely for rejecting all phi- 
lofophy. Of this opinion was Daniel Hoff- 
man, profeflor of theology, who maintained 
that the natural light is an enemy to the di- 
vine, that all human fciences are productive 
of fin,-and philofophy the work of the flefh. 
He fupported this doétrine with fo much 
obftinacy that he was at laft obliged to refign 
his employment. Wendenhagen, a lawyer, 
undertook his defence, and the court of Brunf- 
wick had no {mall trouble in allaying this dif- 
pute, which Schilling fome years after renewed 
with great warmth and animofity. 
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CHAPTER IL 


Of the Ecrectic PaiLosopuy. 


T X 7E muft take care to diftinguifh the me- 
dern Ecle&tic philofophy, which de- 
mands our utmoft refpect, from the ancient, 
which was only a wild, inconfiftent jumble of 
opinions that fell into merited contempt. The 
renewers of this feét, fenfible of the abfur- 

dity of the opinions of the Alexandrine fchool, 
rightly judged that, to carry on the work of 
truth with fuccefs, it was neceffary that the 
philofopher fhould firft diveft himfelf of all 
prejudice, to difallow the authority of. former 
great names, and to liften only to the dictates 
of reafon in filence and with affiduity. They 
endeavoured to draw the jufteft conclufions 
from principles which they found the meft in- 
conteftible. In following this track, they ac- 
knowledged nothing to be true upon bare au- 
thority, and fubmitted the moft refpectable 
opinions to the rigour of demonftration, ‘This 
method of philofephizing, which the ancients 
had a glimpfe of, but’ which either pride or 
indolence prevented them from pra¢tifing, was 
introduced in the feventeenth century ; but it 
was not brought to perfection ’till after many 
trials, upon account of the prevalence of efta- 
‘blithed opinions, At Jength, from thesunited 
efforts 
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efforts of feveral great men who flourifhed in 
the fame period, philofophy aflumed that de- 
gree of ftrength and precifion which we ad- 
mire at this day. Of thefe great mafters in 
the art of human reafoning, fome attempted to | 
comprehend the whole circle of fcience, others 
were content with elucidating only a part. 


§ 1. Of fuch PHILOSOPHERS as attempted to 
improve every Part of Science. 

THE merits of feveral of thofe whom we 
are about to mention are by no means equal, 
and fome are only mentioned merely from 
their celebrity. 

Jorpanus Brunus.---He was of obfcure 
extraction, and a native of Nola, in the king- 
dom of Naples. He was inftructed betimes 
in ancient philofophy and the mathematics, 
and from his hardy turn of temper he quickly 
conceived a contempt for the reigning preju- 
dices. Being received into the order of the 
Dominicans, he could not be induced to ac- 
commodate himfelf to the received opinions ; 
wherefore quitting the convent, and his native © 
country alfoin 1582, he refided fucceffively at 
Geneva, Lyons, Thouloufe, and Paris. In 
the laft-named city he was made a public pro- 
feflor, and there compofed feveral works againft 
the philofophy of Ariftotle.. However, he foon 
left this city, together with his employment, 

and 
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and went into Germany, where he refided at 
Whittemberg, and there renewed his attack 
againft the Peripatetic philofophy. Having 
taught the Lulliftic art for two years at Whit- | 
temberg, he travelled to Helmftadt and Franc- 
fort, from thence to Great-Britain ; from 
whence he returned into Italy, and at Padua 
propofed many of his paradoxes with the ut- 
moft boldnefs, attacking at the fame time the 
court of Rome. This was the caufe of his 
being arrefted by the inquifition in the year 
1598, as apoftatizing from his order ; and foon 
after of his being fenttoRome. Here he was 
detained for two years in prifon, after which 
he was burnt alive in 1600. He was a philo- 
fopher of great talents, but he was too fond of 
fingularity, and did not fufficiently reftrain the 
fire of his imagination. ‘The inconftancy of 
his character, and the obftinacy of his difpo- 
fition, rendered his life unhappy, and his death 
deplorable. He was not only pofleffed of the 
moft extenfive erudition, but of a moft fur- 
prifing degree of penetration, by which he was 
enabled obfcurely to difcern feveral truths 
which fucceeding philofophers brought into 
light. His great attachment to the Pythago- 
rean philofophy rendered him obfcure, and 
for that reafon he feemed difqualified for im- 
proving philofophy with fuccefs. He left 
many works behind him, which are all ex- 

tremely 
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tremely fcarce. “The chief of them are en- 
titled, De Infinito Uno ; ; Monado and Befiia irt- 
umpbans. 

His philofophy was chiefly founded upon 
the doctrine of atoms, but he did not confider 
them in the fame light with Epicurus. His 
doctrine was rather femipythagorean, and he 
always prided himfelf upon his eclectic freedom 
of fentiment. “The number of novelties which 
he afferted without moderation laid him open 
to the charge of atheifm, to which he fell a 
victim. He compofed a poem containing his 
philofophy, which only rendered his opinions, 
naturally difficult, ftill more obfcure. Nor is 
he always confiftent with himfelf, but often 
varies ; fo that it is not eafy to determine what 
his real fentiments were. He revived the an- 
cient fyftem of emanations, in conformity to 
which he acknowledged one only fubftance ; 
* but with this difference, that he admitted it 
~ not radically but formally ; that is, he allowed 
one fubftance for the fource of all others, and 
from whence all fecondary fubftances pro- 
ceeded. 

Hyerowimus Cardanus.----Cardanus was 
born at Milan, in the year rso01, of an ho- 
nourable family, and while young was conti- 
nually fubjec to fevere fits of ficknefs. When 
~he was in a capacity to receive inftruétions, his 
father undertook the tafk himfelf, and after- 

wards 
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wards fent him to the univerfity to ftudy phy- 
fic. He took the degree of matter of arts at 
Padua ; and being afterwards eftablifhed at Sa- 
vona a order to practife his profeffion, he there 
married a wife, who made him every way un- 
happy, both by her own ill temper, and by the 
irregularities of the children which fhe brought 
him. Returning to his native city, he was 
made profeflor of phyfic, with a fufficient fa- 
lary ; but wanting fkill in ceconomy, he for a 
long time combated with indigence, and there- 
fore took a refolution of mending his fortune: 
by travel. He therefore went over into Scot- 
Jand, foon after returned to Bologna, and from. 
thence he went to Rome, where he died in 
the year 1576, in a ftate of complete infanity.. 
This man united in his own perfon the ex- 
tremes of wifdom and abfurdity : his genius, 
was com prehenfive, but his pride immeafurable.. 
He has given us a lively pi€ture of his.difpo- 
fition in the account he hath left us of his own. 
life: there his vanity appears in. the moft glaring 
manner, and would fcaree be excufable, did: 
we not pardon it by aicribing a part of his 
follies to a tin@ture of madnefs. But whatever 
his faults might be, his erudition was immenfe ; 
and he would have fucceeded in the project he. 
conceived of reforming philofophy, had he 
had more prudence and greater fortitude. We: 
find in his treatife De /ubtilitate et varietate 
many. 
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many things worthy our attention. He pre- 
tends that the original matter of things ex- 
ifts in the fame quantity which. it did in the 
beginning : he rejected a vacuum, and laid 
down three principles of things, matter, form, 
and {pirit. The elements, according to him, 
are cold: thus neither the fire could be one, . 
nor light, which in itfelf contains heat. Three 
things enter into the compofition of all mixed 
bodies, earth and water as the material fub- 
ftances, and an heavenly warmth which is the © 
active principle. “The heavens are in conti- 
nual fluétuation ; the planets are endued with 
fouls ; man is not an animal, becaufe granted 
a reafoning foul; the difpofition of fublunary 
things are produced, and may be foretold, by 
the different afpecis of the planets; &c. Jus 
lius Czefar Scaliger was the declared antagonift 
of Cordanus, and attacked his writings with 
animofity. 

Francis Bacon.---This great philofopher 
was a native of England, and born in the year 
1560, of a diftinguifhed family. His talents 
early began to difplay themfelves, and gained 
him the favour of queen Elizabeth. Having 
conceived a difguft for Peripatetic philofophy, 
while yet but a ftudent at Cambridge, he 
formed a defign of ftriking into a new path of. 
thinking; and fuch was his fuccefs, that all 
the modern improvements in philofophy are in 
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a preat meafure to be afcribed to him. Dur- 
ing his refidence in France, he made him- 
felf perfe:ly acquainted with political and 
civil legiflation. Upon returning to his native 
country, he practifed the common law, and 
pleaded at the bar with great fuccefs, at the 
fame time never lofing fight of his project for 
the reformation of philofophy. Having pub- 
lifhed his admirable work De augmentis fci- 
entiarum, he became a favourite of king James 
I. and by degrees afcended through the ftages 
of office, ’till in the year 1619 he was made 
lord-chancellor of England. He was alfo cre- 
ated baronof Verulam and vifcount St. Albans. 
‘Thefe dignities, and a very advantageous mar- 
riage, might have rendered his circumftances 
not only eafy but opulent, had he not entirely 
neglected the care of his private domeftic con- 
cerns. About this time he publifhed his No- 


vum organum fcientiarum: but being accufed 
of receiving bribes, he was turned out of his 
employment, and committed to prifon. How- 
ever, though in fome meafure convicted of 
having permitted his fervants to take bribes, 
he was neverthelefs pardoned, but not admitted 
again into favour. He therefore retired to ru- 
ral privacy, in order to enjoy philofophy alone ; 
but his want of ceconomy ftill attending him, 
he was frequently driven to the utmoft extre- 
mities, fo as evento implore the king in one 

of 
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of his letters for a trifle to keep him from 
ftarving : and in this melancholy manner he 
ended his life in the year 1626. But though 
his worldly ftores were diminifhed, he affi- 
duoufly laboured to encreafe his philofophic 
treafures, and to compofe works which will 
reach the remoteft pofterity. Born as he was 
to diffipate the obfcurities of the philofophy of 
the times, he difcovered and overturned all the 
obftacles which contributed. to retard the hu- 
~ man mind in the progrefs of truth. He fhewed 
the fubordination of. one part of learning to 
another, and the analogy between them ; fo 
that to him we owe the arbor fcientiarum, 
- which has been adopted. by fucceeding philo- 
fophers with great fuccefs.. It may be faid 
alfo, that Bacon is the father of modern Ec- 
_leétic philofophy, from the difcoveries which 
he made of the perfection and imperfection of 
received fyftems. His works, however, are 
not without fault: many new terms which he 
makes ufe of throw them into obfcurity; and 
their precifion is often dry and unentertaining. 

But thefe ftains foon difappear, if we only re- 
gard the utility, importance, and extent of 
his writings. In him we find numberlefs ob- 
fervations which even at this day ftrike. the 
reader with amazement; he feems to have de- 
tected prejudice at its very fource; he feems 


to have forefeen the improvements jn: natural 
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philofophy ; he even turned his views to mo- 
rals, laying the boundaries between the virtues 
and vices with great precifion, ftripping hypo- 
crify of its mafk, affigning to different tempers 
their different habits, and carefully reducing all 
his {peculations to practice. It is in fome mea- 
fure a lofs that the reading of his works is 
difficult, from the caufes above mentioned ; but, 
on the other hand, fuch as have the courage to 
undertake the perufal will be amply recom- 
penced for their toil. The name of Bacon 
will, therefore, laft as long as the fciences 
themfelves. 

Tuomas Campanella.---This philofopher 
was born in Calabria, in the year 1588. He 
diftinguifhed himfelf while yet a youth, both 
by his genius and erudition; and being re- 
ceived into the order of Dominicans at Co- 
fenza, he was looked upon as one of the 
greateft men this order ever produced. Being 
perplexed by the intricacies of the fcholaftic 
doctrines, he undertook to form a new fyftem, 
after the example of ‘Telefius. Being come to 
Naples, he there publifhed a work, entituled, 
Philofophy demonjftrated by the fenfes; where he 
undertook to refute Ariftotle and his follow- 
ers. ‘Chis created him many enemies; the 
number of which he greatly encreafed, by 
venturing to difcufs religious fubjects with the 
fame freedom ias thofe of philofophy. The — 

furprifing 
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furprifing erudition which he difcovered in his 
book de Senfu rerum, drew upon him, from 
his ignorant enemies, the imputation of con- 
verfing ‘with evil fpirits; and this accufation, 
abfurd as it was, obliged him to quit Naples. 
He refided afterwards, for fome time, at Bo- 
logna, where his books were ftolen from him, 

~ From thence he went to Padua, where he un- 
dertook to revive the dotrines of Empedocles. 
Then he went to Rome: and from thence 
back again to Naples; where he profefied 
himfelf a defender of the catholic faith. 
But being here accufed of a confpiracy againft 

the king of Spain, he was put to the torture; 
yet, though his torments were inexpreflibly 
_ -fevere, they could draw from him no confef- 
fion of his guilt; and, in fact, he had done 
nothing to deferve this terrible punifhment, 
~unlefs we look upon fome vifions which he 
pretended to have, and fome foolifh ‘predic- 
tions which he pretended to make, as inftances 
of his crimes. He fuffered all the cruelties 
' of imprifonment for more than twenty-feven 
years; and during this time he compofed fe- 
veral works. He was at laft releafed, and 
fent to Rome: from thence going to Paris, 

‘he died in that city, in the year 1699. Cam- 
panella, to the moft extenfive abilities, joined 

: the moft profound erudition; but his judg- 
ment was not equal to the force of his ima- 
gination. | 
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gination. Guided by a variety of fantaftic 
delufions, he became a profeflor of abfurdity, 
and particularly profefied him a fettled believer 
of judicial ztrology. But tho’ he was thus 
errroneous, yet in his lucid intervals it muf 
be owned he was truly great. He formed the 
noble defign of reforming philofophy ; but of” 
the ten volumes which he drew up for this” 
pourpofe, his private embarraflments only per- 
mitted him to publith the frft and third. We 
find in them feveral controveriies relative to 
tne philofophy of Ariftotle and Telefio. He 
there alfo propofes many improvements for 
perfecting and dividing the dialectic of the . 
Peripatetics; but thefe are rather fcholaftic» 
diftinGtions and intricate fubtleties that puzzle 
the mind without informing it. In natural 
philofophy he chiefly took ‘Telefio for his 
guide, grounding all our knowledge of nature 
in fenfation ; and this knowledge he di- 
vides into a conicientioufnefs of the paft 
and.of the prefent, and an anticipation of the 
future. He afferts, that the eflence and the 
exiftence of bodies are the fame; that. fpace 
is an incorporeal fubftance; and that there 
.is no fuch thing as vacuum. He gives to 
matter two active powers, heat and cold; .af- 
cribing the formation of the heavens to the 
firft, and. of the earth to the latter. All the. 
fixe found in our earth, he fays, deduces its 

origin 
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origin from the fun ; ; and, according to him, 
the principal difpofttions of matter are tenuity 
and denfity. ‘The earth he afferts to be im- 
moveable, except that its poles have a fenfible 
trepidation. The foul he thinks it is which 
forms the organs of every animal, Man is 
formed of three fubftances, body, fpirit, and 
intelligence. The world and all its parts are 
endued with fentiment ; and have: what he 
calls primitive qualities, fuch as ~— power, 
wifdom, &c. 

Tuomas Hobbes.+--This philofopher was 
born at Malmefbury, in England, in the year 
1588, and may be ranked among the number 
of early geniufles. Having been appointed to 
attend a young nobleman in his travels, he 
thus had the opportunities of vifiting France 
and Italy. Upon his return, he judiciouily 
declined wafting his time in ftudying fchool 
philofopy, but applied himfelf clofely to Greek 
and Latin literature ; and being admitted to 


the friendfhip of the great Bacon, he affifted 


him in the tranflation of his works. He was 
peculiarly fuccefsful in this branch of literature, 
and alfo tranflated Thucydides into Englith. 
His diflike to the philofophy of the fchools 
_ every day encreafing, he embraced the Eclectic 
fyftem : then travelled into Italy to complete 
himfelf in mathematical ftudies, with which he 

ae to meemewen his other knowledge. 
| M {From 
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From thence. he_revifited. Paris, where he. 
formed connections with. the. moit. celebrated, 
- perfonages then,in France, Upon his-return. 
into-England, he applied -himfelf. to the ftudy- 
of political; and -civil. legiflation, in-hopes of: 
remedying the terrible evils that then opprefled: 
his.country. “The refult.of:his-fiudies was- his: 
two great works entituled. the Cit:zen and the: 
Leviathan,.in which he endeavoured. to-fup-; 
port the kingly. prerogative with great-fhew:of;, 
fubtilty and argumentation. This brought; 
upon him from:thofe’of republican. principles 
a.perfecution which obliged him to quit Eng-: 
land,.and.once, more to go. over into France: 
in 16405. where he became fo much. the fa-. 
vourite of the men in power, that he was. 
chofen:preceptor to Charles II. the banifhed» 
king, and who afterwards fate-upon the thrones 
Séveral new: opinions,, which. he foon after. 
broached in his writingss rendered him ob- 
noxious to:the bifhops of France-; and, having: 
been fufpected of a fecret correfpondence with: 
Cromwell’s party, the royal family turned him: 
out of his employment, fo that he was obliged to. 
return into England once again, where being» 
received into the family of the duke of Devon-- 
fhire, he there availed himfelf of-his- retirement: 
to. improve his; philofophical .refearches. . His: 
next: publication was a fyftem: purely Eclectic,. 
in. which he.employed the-geometric manner of: 
reafoning. 
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reafoning, ‘The doétrines’ were not without 
partizans, ‘but ‘were notwithftanding ftrongly* 
oppofed; particularly :by the clergy. Ina very” 
advanced age he*chofe for his retreat’ a‘ retire=: 
ment in’ the country, where he died inxr67g3> 
having ‘lived-a batchelor, He departed greatly: 
in his opinions fromthe: philofophy that: had» 
been received in the {chools, and laid down: 
other principles: which’ are explained in’ his» 
elements:of philofopky, What gave’ particular’ 
difpleafure in ‘his writings was the political te=- 
nets which he:attempted tovintroduce: Here» 
follows an abridgment’ of’ his: doctrines. All” 
our ideas are originally derived from the fenfess : 
and the obje&ts'around us are the caulesof our» 
fenfations, the fenfible qualities’ only refulting? 
from the different modifcations‘of matter: Na 
human a€tion‘is the effect of any» natural ‘ory 
eflential predifpofition, but merely inftantas- 

‘nieous. - All that we are ‘capable of imagining’ 
is finite: thus thename of god anfwers none: 
of our ideas; and is only a ‘title of honour giver: 
to that being: which we conceive fuperior to all? 
others.- Our moft profound refle@tions’can'ne=" 
ver go beyond the bounds of fenfation. ‘True: 
and falfe areexpreffions the realityof which we’ 
cannot demonftrate. Reafon is acquired in'man® 
by habit. Welove what we defire, and our: 
will is nothing but.thelaf obje& of our appe-- 
tite. The obtaining the defired object pro- 
, M 2 : duces 
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duces happinefs. As for virtue, it merits our: 
adherence from the excellence of its effects : it! 
confifts in the art of juftly chufing between the: 
different objects of our defires when they are: 
compared with each other. Power is the fum: 
of the different means which are proper for ac=- 
quiring good; and the greateft power confitts: 
in the fingle pofleffion of the gréateft quantity; 
of thofe means. Al] our inquietudes and anx-- 
iety arife from an ignorance of the caufes: 
which produce them; and religion is the effectt 
of that fear which we have of invifible beings.. 
‘The natural equality of mankind ferves as a: 
foundation for obtaining the objects of defire: 
even to the prejudice of others ; and from: 
thence proceeds the acquifition of property.. 
The natural ftate of mankind is a ftate of war,. 
which can only ceafe by mutual compact ; foo 
that there is nothing of itfelf either juft or un-- 
juft, and no property in a ftate of nature. The: 
natural law is nothing more than a liberty oft 
ufing the greateft degree of force in acquiring: 
the greateft fhare of happinefs. Liberty con-- 
fifts in the abfence of external obftacles. All! 
men have naturally a right to all things; butt 
their real interefts will incline them to feek« 
for peace, and to acknowledge a fubjection top 
thofe rights which tend to render men fecure,, 
and to promote public tranquility. 
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’ Renes Defcartes.---Defcartes was born in 
Touraine, in 1596. After the ordinary courfe 
of ftudy he applied himfelf to mathematics 
with good fuccefs. “The dialectic that was at 
that time taught in the {chools having appeared 
unworthy of his attention, he undertook the 
fearch after truth by following the method of 
geometricians. His contempt for fchool phi- 
lofophy for fome time made him incline to 
’ fcepticifm, and turned his ftudies chiefly upon 
topics of polite literature. But fome men of 
penetration, who at that time refided at Paris, 
with whom he had cemented a friendfhip, 
brought him back to his philofophical purfuits ; 
and although he followed the profeffion of 
arms, yet im his tent he made philofophy and 
_mathematics the amufements of his leifure. It 
was in this fituation that he ftudied all the 
philofophical. works which were then in repu- 
tation, not even excepting the reveries of the 
Theofophifts, from whom perhaps he acquired 
his paffion for hypothefis. After having made 
fome campaigns, he went back to Paris, and: 
turned all his thought. upon his defign of 
forming an univerfal fyftem of the fciences. 
He travelled into Italy with a view of com- 
pleting himfelf in his ftudies, and again re- 
turned to France, where he fecluded himfelf 
in retirement, only keeping up a {trict corre{- 
pondence with the fathers of the oratory at 
M 3 Paris. 
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Paris. But not thinking himfelf fufficientlyy 
at liberty in this country to publifh his new-- 
-difcovered fyftems, he went into Holland, wheree 
he completed his anatomical and mathematical! 
refearches, and there publifhed his treatife upom 
method, which gave him great reputation, andi 
introduced him to the friendfhip of Regnierr 
and Deventer. Having taken an houfe at Eg-- 
mont, he refided there for feveral years, all thiss 
timeaffiduoufly employed in unfolding the prin-- 
ciples of his philofophy, in refuting his adver 
faries, and in explaining it to fuch as deftred! 
a further illuftration. Although he was am 
extraordinary philofopher, and juftly meritss 
the title of being its reftorer, yet geometry wass 
properly {peaking his fort ; and the too frequentt 
ufe he makes of it in his works was, perhaps, 
one of the fources of his greateft-errors. Butt 
notwithftanding his faults, as his philofophy; 
was at once both new and well fupported,, 
greatly furpaffing that which ‘he undertook to» 
reclaims he was followed by many of the learned,., 
and feveral of them undertook to teach the: 
Cartefian fyftem. Among the number*LeRoy: 
feems to be one of the moft zealous and-ex-. 
pert: he publicly taught this new philofophy) 
at Utrecht, ‘from whence it made its. progrefs: 
to Leyden and Amfterdam, notwithftanding: 
all the efforts of Voetius to -oppofe it. At: 
Groningen, ‘however, it was.not fo'fuccefsful. 
In. 
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‘tn’ France the fathers of the oratory fupported 
at with all ‘their intereft, and the jefuits ‘la- 
boured as f{trenuoufly to oppofe it. Defcartes, 
feeing his reputation thus rifing at-home, made 
his laft vifit:' to France, where’ he ‘had -a con- 
‘ference with Gaflendi. ‘Thefe two extraor- 
dinary men in fome'meafure compromifed their 
differences.on philofophical fubjects, and united 
their fyftems intoone. At this time Chriftina, 
queen of Sweden, began to’ make a ficure in. 
the learned world, and teftified a defire of feeing 
Defeartes; She at-length prevailed upon him 
to. come to her court ; and he:accordingly went 
to Stockholm, -where the firft convert he made 
to:his fyftem-was the queen herfelf. His death, 
which happened foon after, in 1650, prevented 
him from purfuing hisfuccefs: Defcartes will: 
ever be reckoned an extraordinary mans and 
although he feemed rather to deftroy the errors 
ef the ancient philofophy, inorder to eftablifh. 
new errors of hisown, yet-his putting men in the 
right purfuit of truth by his example-will enfure 


his reputation to pofterity.. His. aim was ‘to’ _ 


level down all former fyftems, and to build one 
up frommtheir ruins, regardlefs of authority ; but | 
_ his impetuofity carried him beyond the mark. 
He fuppofed that he could bring all nature te 
fubmit ‘to calculation ; and thus he built a 
world, and formed man upon geometrical, yet 
falfe principles. It would feemyin many places 

M 4 that 
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that he himfelf perceived the falfehood of the 
paradoxes he was daily producing ; but he was 
unwilling to lofe his labour in inventing them. 
‘To his philofophical talents he added alfo thofe 
of a delicacy of fentiment, an intrepidity of 
foul, and elevation of mind. His letters give 
us the beft indications of his penetration and 
eal merit ; and, if he feems to have any faults, 
it is becaufe fome are ever incident to huma- 
. nity. As to the detail of his philofophical te- 
nets, we have room to give but a very fuccin@ 
account of them. He has, it is true, given 
name to a fect; but his fyftem has fuffered di- 
vers alterations from thofe who undertook to 
explain it. His firft fucceffes were in Holland, 
where his fentiments were efpoufed by many 
philofophers as well as divines ; the moft cele- 
brated are Wittichius, Claubergius, Gouflet, 
Roell, Ray, and Becker: but fome of thefe, 
attempting to unite Cartefianifm with theo- 
logy, were ftrongly oppofed, and in fome mea- 
fure overthrown. Of the oppofers we have 
the names of Voetius already mentioned, Des 
Marets, Maftricht, Spanheim, and Leidekker, 
who openly arraigned the principles of Def- 
cartes of impiety, and obtained divers decrees 
of the fynods againft them. Thefe difputes 
were carried to a very high pitch, and produced 
fatal effe€ts, fo that the public authority was 
fcarcely fuficient to reprefs them. In the end, 
however, 
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however, the Cartefian philofophy loft much 
of that fplendour which it had acquired in the 
beginning. It made its way flowly into the 
univerfity of Leipfick, and was foon after en- 
tirely abolifhed. In the Spanifh Netherlands 
it was taught with great fuccefs by Le Grand. 
In England it was {carce paid any attention to,. 
as the philofophers of that country were taken 
up with the newly-broached hypothefes of 
Hobbes, Digby, and fome others. In France 
Huet and the jefuits did all that lay. in their 
power to ftop its progrefs ; but they were op 
pofed with vigour by Clerfelier, Bofluet, Regis, 
and Montmor : at laft, however, the royal 
edict interpofed, and publicly prohibited its 
being taught in France. It was alfo prohi- 
bited in the fame manner in Italy. 
In logics Defcartes has advanced nothing 
new 3 but he has’ done the art of reafoning 
much fervice by introducing the mathematical 
method, and recommending it as the only one 
~ moft likely to advance the ftudy of philofophy. 
With regard to morals,’ he did not turn his 
thoughts that way ’till towards his-death, as 
his treatife of the paffions more properly belongs 
to natural philofophy than to ethics. We fad 
many deep metaphyfical refearches in his AZ- 
ditationsand Philofophical Principles. He begins 
all philofophical enquiry by doubting of all. 
things, and then begins to lay the firft prin- 
M 5 ciple: 
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‘ciple of .certitude, J think, therefore T-am. 
‘From thence‘he infers that thought was‘known 
‘to. us’ before the objects of ourthoughts,and that 
‘therefore thinking fubftance is much more ap- 
- eparentitoour: Rhinds than corporeal or extended 
fubftance. ‘Rifing ‘from thefe to more -ge- 
neral ideas, he difcovers one which -muft in- 
clude ‘felf-exiftence, and ‘this is'God, who ne- 
eeflarily exifts without .a-caufe. God is a being 
truly infinite, incapable of being deceived him- 
felf or'of deceiving others. Whatever objects — 
~we have clear ideas of are-to us true. “There 
are two kinds of thinking ; the reprefentations 
of the -underftanding, and the-aéts of the will. 
‘The ‘imagination furnifhes ideas -to the firft, 
-defire produces the determinations of the other. 
And prejudice he holds to be the fource of all 
error. 
As-to the natural philofophy of Defcartes, 
he begins it by obferving that fpace and mat- 
‘ter are the fame, and always connected in the 
underftanding. He denies the exiftence of 
atoms, or of particles indivifible in their own 
nature, and aflerts that the world hath no li- 
mits. He derives all the varieties which are 
feen in matter from motion alone, of which 
{God is the only caufe, who has created and 
ftill preferves a determinate quantity of motion 
in the univerfe. All motion is reGilinear, and 
never alters that direction except from -exter- 
nal 
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nal obftacles. Every ‘body endeavours ‘to con- 
tinue in a ftate of ‘reft-or of motion, and this 
in proportion to the magnitude of the’body, or 
the fwiftnefs with which it tendstomove. As 
to aftronomy, Defcartes admitted the Coper- 
nican fyftem, as being the moftfimple. ‘He 
fuppofed the whole celeftial matter-was an im-=- 
menfe vortex, in the midft of which ‘the fun’ 
had its-place.. Round‘him the heavenly ‘bodies 
formed ‘their revolutions, in fuch a manner 
that the great vortex ftill contained feveral 
fmaller-vortexes, each belonging to its -refpec- 
tive planet.. There are‘three elements, from 

‘whence proceed all changes in bodies, and ‘by 
‘which may beexplained all-the phoenomena of 
‘nature. . . 

Descarres gained no {mall advantage from 
reading the ancients, with whofe-works:he was 
-perfectly acquainted ; but he difcovered many 
‘things alfo of which they-were ignorant. “Te 
‘him pofterity owe the obligations of -having 
-conduéted .on ‘the way to truth, though ‘he 
-was not able-to attain that amiable object him- 
-felf. ‘His novelties, as may be fuppofed, drew 
-on hin the imputation of atheifm, but ofthis 
‘he-may be readily acquitted. As to his opinion 
concerning the fouls of brutes, it can {carcel y 
“be conceived that he adopted it ferioufly. 

‘GopFrrey William Leibnitz.---This phi- 
‘Jofopher ‘was‘born at Leipfick, in 1646. As 
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if in fome meafure born a philofopher, he tefti- 
fied extraordinary marks of genius even in 
childhood ; and, after having pafled through 
the ufual courfe of {chool education with fur-_ 
prifing rapidity, he put himfelf under- the 
tuition of the celebrated Thomafius ; in ma- 
thematics he had the no-lefs-famous Weigelius 
for his mafter; and Bofe taught him hiftory. 
To thefe inftruGtions he added the moft labo- 
rious application in private, ftudioufly com-. 
paring ancient and modern philofophy, and ju- 
rifprudence. Having received a doctor’s de- 
gree at Altdorff, his merit introduced him to 
the favour of the baron Boinebourg. About 
fhis time he publifhed his new method of 
Ttudying jurifprudence, and gave a new edition 
-of Nizolius, with a preface of his own which 
was better than the book to which it was 
added. He early began to be fenfible of his 
own talents, and the neceffity there was for 
their exertion in the improvement of natural | 
philofophy ; but he was refolved previoufly to 
travel, in order to fit him for this undertaking. 
- He firft went to Paris ; and after to London, 
where he acquired a tafte for geometry, the 
depths of which he foon fathomed ; and fo 
great was his proficiency in this fcience, that 
it is to this day doubted whether the world is 
more obliged to him or to Newton for the dif- 
covery of the doctrine of infinites or fluxions, 
7 though 
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though perhaps they both have equal claim to 
this honour, as two men have often been known 
to have hit upon the fame invention at the 
fame time. Be this as it will, the reputation 
of Leibnitz every. day encreafed : he was in- 
vited to feveral courts, and at lat accepted of 
the offers, of that of Brunfwick, where he was. 
invefted with an honourable employment. But 
though he was in fome meafure involved in 
affairs of ftate, yet this did not interrupt his 
literary occupations ; ; and during this time he 
was taken up in perfecting his Arithmetical 
Machine. In the year 1677 he was made one 
of the council in the ftate of Hanover, and 
here he publithed a treatife upon the rights of 
the German princes. a. work from which he 
received great honour. It would be impoffible 
here to enumerate all that this philofopher did 
to extend the bounds of fcience. The /éa 
Eruditorum contains many pieces. written by 
him, inftances at once of great penetration and 
learning. He was perfuaded by the elector 
his mafter to take a literary journey, in order 
to collect materials to ferve towards writing an 
hiftory of the houfe of Brunfwick. At the fame 
time he compofed his diplomatic code, a work 
tending to fettle the law of nations. He alfo 
meditated the great defign of fixing a new fet 
of philofophical principles ; and he undertook 
to explain one of the moft difficult problems 

1h 
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in nature, namely, the unior of ‘the {foul ‘and’ 
body. Among other-princes ‘by-whom ‘he was 

honoured we may reckon Frederic I. king of 
Pruffia,:‘to whomhe: propofed the inftitution of . 
aroyal fociety at Berlin; -and ‘it was.accord- 

ingly erected im*the -year 1700. The credit: 
which he had :at.‘the Imperial court alfo -in-- 

‘duced ‘him.to make ‘the fame attempt there, . 
‘but it was ineffectual... Thefe labours, how-- 
ever, by no means‘exhaufted him. While‘he: 

fupported a literary correfpondence, the -mott - 
‘extenfive that :was -ever ‘before ‘kept up by a 
man of learning, .he: was~-at. the. fame time 
‘forming works ‘that required ‘great ‘Jabour and 
application ; ‘the moft noted -of which ‘is ‘his . 
“T heodicea, wherein he explains the-origin-of © 
evil with greater precifion- than was done'before : 
‘him. ‘In'this:manner-his-whole life-was fpent : 
‘jn the inveftigation of truth, and-the promotion. : 
of human felicity ; and, after having ‘lived m.: 
‘celibacy, he died in 1716, with the reputation.. 
of being the moft univerfal {cholar -that was - 
ever known. 

ALTHOUGH his merits were fo extraordinary, 
she never feemed to defire to found a fe& : ‘he 
“avas rather more pleafed with improving phi- 
‘lofophy than gaining renown. | 
_ In logic he fhewed.that fimple ideas were 
lear, but undefinable becaufe of their perfpi- 
ey * He perfectly explained the nature of 

definition, 
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definition, >in fhewing that ‘it confifted in de- 
termining the poffibility of things, and from 
this poffibility ‘or napa tant ais truth and ‘falfe- 
thood ‘had ‘their origin. 

In metaphyfics ‘his Monailes. make a prin-' 
cipal figure. ‘Thefevhe ° ‘fuppofed to be fub- 
dtances. perfectly fimple, exempt'from all com- 
-pofition, indeftrucible, unalterable, and dif- 
‘fering «from each -other ‘in their degrees of 
force alone. From this force the difference 
of all bodies-arifes ; fo that there is not in al 
nature two bodies entirely alike, for, if there 
were, fuch their identity would make them but 
‘one. ‘Thefe monades'he‘fuppofed to be.in con- 
‘tinual change, as their internal powers are 
“continually operated upon by the. relation.they 
ftand in to feveral others around them. The 

“tranfient ftate of a monade he calls its percep- 
‘tion, its permanent ftate its apetition. ‘Thus 

“he fuppofes that each monade has a diftin® 
foul of its own, though we chiefly referve the 

term to be applied to thofe bodies which have 
‘diftin& perceptions. He acknowledges God 
to be the fource of all.exiftences and ieffences, 
and that his own exiftence-is not.only poffible 
“but neceflary. From -him therefore the mo- 
nades proceed, and.from the aggregate ‘of thefe 

all the ‘bodies with which we are converfant 

here on earth. When the monade aéts, it:pro- 

duces diftin& ideas; when it is paffive, the ideas 
are 
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are confufed. In the one cafe bodies are re~- 
prefented perfetly, as in a mirror; in the 
other, they are {carcely reflected at all. No- 
thing dies in nature, bodies are in a perpetual 
flux, and what we ufually call death is only 
the deftruction of the organical combinations. 
The union. of. the body and foul confifts in a 
certain pre-eftablifhed harmony, God forefeeing 
from all eternity the analogy between fome 
certain. bodies and fome certain fouls, fo as to 
join upon all occafions: the fitted foul to the 
correfponding body.. 

Sir Ifaac Newton.---This incomparable man. 
was born at Wolftrop, in Lincolnfhire, in the 
year 1642. He entered Trinity college; Cam- 
bridge, in 1660.. There are proofs of his: 
having made feveral profound refearches in. 
ceometry at the early age of twenty-four; and 
even then of his having laid the foundations of 
his two principal works, his Principia. and his. 
Optics. However, he modeftly diffided of his. 
talents at that time, and kept up his defigns. 
*till age and reflection fhould. appreciate their 
value. At length,.in the year 1687, he was: 
‘refolved to print his difcoveries, and accord- 
ingly publifhed his Adathematical principles of 
natural. philofophy. This work, in which the 
moft profound geometry ferves as the bafe of. 
a fyftem of phyfics perfectly new, was not at 
fartt received ig all the applaufe it merited :. 

but,. 
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but, when it came to be fufficiently known, 
all the fuffrages which he flowly obtained joined 
at once in exclamations of applaufe. “I'wo 
theories principally predominate in this work, 
namely, that of the dodtrine of central forces, 
and the refiftance of bodies moving through 
fluid mediums, both entirely new, and the 
fubject illuftrated by the force of fublime geo- 
metry. Thefe fubjeéts cannot now be treated 
of by another without either repeating New- 
ton’s words, or diminifhing from their force 
and precifion. Attraction and fpace, both ba- 
nifhed from natural philofophy by Defcartes, 
were reftored by Newton: yet, though thefe 
great men differed in feveral refpects, in many 
inftances their fentiments ftrongly correfponded. 
‘They both entertained a juft contempt for the 
fubtilties of the fchools ; they were both admi- 
rable geometricians, and faw the expediency 
of introducing it into phyfics; and both created 
fyftems that were never touched sage = 
others. 

Wuite Newton was thus employed in per- 
fe&ting his Principia, he ftill laboured at ano- 
ther performance, equally original, though of 
a lefs general extent. This was his Optics, 
or his treatife upon lights and colours, which 
firft appeared in the year 1704. This treatife 
was founded upon experiments made by the 
author for the sg years preceding, all equally 

tending 
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_ tending to elucidate the’. principles of this: 
{cience, and ta anatomize, if. we may fo-ex- 
prefs it, the rays.even of light ; fo that Newton: 
may be regarded as the original inventor of: 
this sakes dincbrdiue. > Bake lettancs eae confined. 
to the {peculative principles of the art alone ;. 
he.made an. improvement in the mechanical: 
part of optics, the refle@ing telefcope being. 
entirely of his invention, though it was im-- 
proved by feveral fucceeding artifts.. This: 
treatife upon optics he left unfinifhed, -his: ex- 
periments being interrupted, and being.either 
unwilling or unable to renew them. He was: 
chofen profeflor of mathematics at Cambridge 
in 1669, and was: chofen one.of. the deputies 
who were fent to court to fupport its privie 
leges, and.alfo.a member: to. reprefent: the uni+- 
verfity in parliament. At the interceflion of 
the earl of Halifax with king William he was. 
made.treafurer of the mint in the year 1696,, 
and was very ferviceable in a new ceinage 
which. was. then fet forward.. Three years 
after he was:made mafter of the mint,. the re-- 
venue of which employment was: very confi-- 
derable, and which-he enjoyed: ’til] his death. . 
In 1.703 he was eleéted prefident of the royal. 
fociety,.and held that honour witheut inter-. 
ruption for twenty-two.years.. He was. made: 
a knight by. the queen in1705. ‘He was held 


an Still higher confideration under: (George the. 
firtty. 
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firft ; .and the prineefs of Wales, who was af- 
-terwards queen, gave him the kindeft marks 
Of her-efteem. Above all other philofophers, 
Newton had the fingular pleafure of enjoying 
is reputation while living. All the learned of 
England placed him at their head, as if by 
an unanimous fuffrage. His philofophy -was 
adopted. by thewhole body of his countrymen; 
and it prevailed through all the writings of the 
-moyal :fociety -as if already confecrated by a 
Jong fucceffion: of ages. Ina word, he was 
honouréd while:living to:fuch a degree, that 
death itfelf could not increafe his-reputation. 
In the year 1699, when the members of the 
mcademy of fciences at Paris were to chufe a 
foreign affociate, they unanimoufly turned 
their eyes upon Newton. This’ great phi- 
lofopher alfo placed ‘his talents to the im- 
provement of chronology, of which he com- 
pofed .afyftem, not fo ‘folid indeed as that 
of his »Principia, yet (till worthy of him, 
In thisemanner,he continued improving man- 
kind, and reaping the ‘fruit of his labours, for 
feveral.years. He'lived to the age of eighty- 
five, and-enjoyed during that whole term, all 
but the laft.five-years, the moft perfect and un- 
interrupted ‘health. He died the 28th -of 
March,1727, his funeral being performed with 
a f{plendour equal to that of perfons of the 
moft high rank. He lived in celibacy, and 

left 
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left confiderable poffeffions to his heirs. He 
was fond of folitude, and did not chufe to be 
interrupted in his ftudies ; but in other refpects 
he was affable and kind. He preferred retire- 
ment even to glory, but had the fingular ad- 
vantage of enjoying both at the fame time. 
Curistian Thomafius.--- This philofopher 
was born at Leipfick ia 1655. His father, 
James Thomafius, who was himfelf a profound 
{cholar, gave him a proper education, and, as 
foon as bie was capable of underftanding them, 
explained to him the beft works that were 
written upon natural law, fuch as Grotius, 
- Puffendorff, Ziegler, &c. This laid a foun- 
dation at once for his ambition and his future 
excellence. He was ftill farther improved by 
the lectures of Stryk ; and he at laft gave lec- _ 
tures himfelf, in which, without following any 
former fyftem, he felected what he thought 
beft from all with an ecle&tic freedom. He 
publifhed his Inftitutions of Jurifprudence, in 
which he followed the principles of Puffen- — 
dorfi, but at the fame time freed the fcience 
from a multitude of f{cholaftic abfurdities that 
had grown up with it, and were but an ex- 
crefcence upon its utility. This, however, 
brought on a perfecution againft him from 
others who taught this ienes in a different 
manner, and they fucceeded fo far as to pro- 
cure a prohibition to hinder him from teaching. 
Thomafius 
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‘Thomafius therefore went from Leipfick to 
Halle, where he was followed by numbers of 
auditors ; and this induced the elector of Bran-+ 
denburgh to eftablifh an univerfity in that city, 
of which he made Thomafius one of the 
principal profeffors, from which he rofe to be 
principal, and afterwards privy counfellor, 
which poft he held ’till his death in 1728.. 
He was a man who united a ereat fhare of 
genius to the moft profound learning and the 
moft unfhaken fortitude, ever as ready to com- 
bat error as induftrious in its difcovery; but 
he was rather too fatyrical, a lover of para- 
doxes, and was fufpected of being a favourer | 
of {cepticifm. However, he was of the greateft 
fervice to his country, in being the moft active 
of all her philofophers in banifhing the errors 
of the feéts with which Germany was at that 


time over-run. | | 
Curistian Wolff.---This philofoper was 


born at Breflau the 24th of January, 1679. 
Having gone through the previous {teps of 
education at home, he went in the year 1696 
to Leipfick, where he applied himfelf to ma- 
mathematics and natural philofophy under Mr. 
Hamberger. He was at firft defigned for the 
church, and preached. for fome time. In the 
year 1703 he took, up his refidence in Leipfick, 
and became an affiftant to Mr. Mencke in 
compiling the 44a Eruditarum. About this 
ay | : time 
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time hecontracted an intimacywith Leibnitz, 
who-was' highly pleafed with his differtation 
upon univerfal practical philofophy, treated in™ 
a-geometrical method. The irruption of the 
Swedes’ into Saxony in 1706 obliged: Mr, 

Wolff to feek another retreat, and’ going to” 
Halle he: there’ became’ profeffor' of. mathe= 

matics, giving’ at’ the fame: time Je&tures'‘in® 
natural philofophy and ‘other parts of learnings 

A work which he publifhed in’1709, entituled: 
Aérometria, procured him great reputation. 

The fucceeding year brought forth’ his ele= 
mients of mathematics, whichis reckoned one” 
of the beft ‘books in:that way. The royal fo-" 
cieties of London and Berlin: did him the 

juftice-which he merited: in chufing ‘him ‘for 

one of their-members ; and the progrefs of his: 
reputation-procured him -feveral advantageous” 
offers. Peter the Great invited him to Peter=° 
fburgh, with the promife of a competent fa- 

lary; but Wolff, by the advice of his friend’ 
Leibnitz, preferred his fituation at Halle. A 

treatife in‘ metaphyfics, written in German, 

contributed to fecure that reputation he had* 
already.acquired ; but with fame it alfo pro- 

cured him envy. ‘The divines of Halle op-— 
pofed him: with much animofity ; ‘but, though” 
their oppofition: might have. been fufficient te* 
intimidate-another, Wolff difregarded it, and 
refused to leave Halle, fill continuing: to — 

an 
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-and to le&ture as-ufual. At length, however, 
the king of Pruffia was ‘prevailed upon to be- 
Jieve the calumnies propagated againft him, 
and Wolff had orders'to leave Halle in eight. 
.and forty hours. He obeyed, and retired to 
‘Marbourg, where the univerfity gave him that 
‘welcome reception which it had often in vain 
offered before: Here he began his public 
lectures in.17245 and the period of his refi- 
dence here'was the moft brilliant of his life, as 
dt'was the fcene on which: he produced his 
great Latin works upon philofophy, in which 
the proofs and principles of things are carried 
farther than’ had ever been known to former 
philofophers. And fo great a degree of repu- 
tation did his merit procure him, that the aca- 
demy of fciences at Paris chofe him as-one. of 
their foreign aflociates in -1733. 

But he was‘to receive a ftill greater plea- 
fure in triumphing over his oppofers; for the 
prefent king of Pruffia had no fooner af- 
conded the’ throne than ‘he prefled Mr. Wolff 
to return'to Halle in fo kind a manner that it 
was impofible!for him to refift; and he ac- 
cordingly made his folemn entry into that city 
in the year 1741, from’whence he had been ba- 
mifhed about feventeen yearsbefore. He was 
now not only reinftated’in the dignities he 
had loft, but‘ made privy counfellor, vice chan- 
éellor of the:univetfity, and” after the death of 

Mr. 
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Mr. Ludwig he became chancellor. And fome 
time after the elector of Bavaria raifed him to 
be one of the barons of the empire. 

THE metaphyfical works of Mr. Wolff 
were followed by his volumes upon the law of 
nations and the moral Jaw. He had in this 
department of fcience etched out the cecono- 
mical duties : there only remained the poli- 
tical when death interrupted his defiges in 
1754. Wolff may be confidered as the firft 
philofopher who gave morals all the certitude 
of mathematics. He followed the fyitem of 
Leibnitz, but added many things of his own; 
and if his fyftem cannot be called a repofitory 
of truth, yet it certainly is the only guide that 
can conduét us to it. 


§ 2. Of thofe PuttosopHers whofe Objet 
was only the Illuftration of fone partic cular 


Science. 


me would be Saale within the compafs ~ 
which we have prefcribed ourfelves to give 
an account of all the attempts which have been 
made to reform or advance any particular part 
of philofophy : fuch can be only attained in a 
complete and circumftantial hiftory; and re- 
courfe muft be had to the more voluminous 
productions of this-nature. We fhall only, 
therefore, mention a few of thefe attempts, 
which will ferve to guide the enquirer in his 
refearches 
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refearches upon this fubjet; and, inftead of 
mentioning the names of all our modern phi-~_ 
lofophers, content ourfelves vith the moft ce- 
lebrated. 


Of Logie. 

‘THEY who undertook the reformation of | 
logic began with very warm controverfies, in 

which one fide attempted to impugn, the other 

to vindicate, the fubtilties of {chool philofophy. 
The principal oppofers of the Ariftotelian logic 

were Valla Agricola, Nizolius, and Vivez, 

concerning whom the reader may have ample 

information in the biographical dictionaries. 

‘There were fome philofophers who alfo under- 

took to unite the art of rhetoric with that of 
logic, fo that rules for thinking might guide 

us to thofe of fpeaking. This produced fome 

elegant productions, but made no improvements 

in the methods of reafoning. ‘ 

WeE may place at the “head of thofe who 
diftinguifhed themfelves in this ftudy the cele- 
brated Petrus Ramus, a native of Vermandois, 
in France, and fprung from noble though re- 
duced parents. He was therefore compelled 
to enter as a fervant in the college of Na- 
varre, having no time to ftudy but night 
when his daily occupations were over, and 
‘no other light than that of a lamp which ferved. 
to illuminate a pallage. Neverthelefs, he made 

the | 
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the moft confiderable progrefs, particularly in 
dialectics and mathematics, to which he prin- 
cipally applied. He was not yet thirty when 
he publifhed his remarks upon Ariftotle, in 
which he corrected his diale€tics in many 
places. He foon after compofed a fyftem of 
logic upon his own principles, which gave fo 
itcch offence to the doctors of the univerfity, 
that they cited him before the civil tribunal, 
and a day and judges were appointed for 
hearing the caufe. The refult was that Ra- 
mus was Caft, and prohibited from either pub- 
jifhing or JeCturig. Notwithftanding this, 
in the fucceeding year he was chofen profeflor 
of rhetoric; and, Henry ITI. coming to the 
throne, he was made profeflor not only of 
eloquence but of mathematics and philofovhy. 
During the civil wars occafioned about this time 
by religion, he was obliged to fly to obfcurity, 
and kept himfelf concealed during the fury of 
the firft and fecond war. When the third war 
broke out in 1568 he took refuge in Germany, 
from whence however returning, he was mur= 
dered in the maflacres of St. Bartholomew, in 
1572. Ramus was a man of very extraor- 
dinary talents, and perfectly verfed in the 
writings of antiquity, which gave him a fu- 
periority over many of his cotemporary writers. 
However, his fondnefs for innovation has often 
made him quit truth for its appearance, and 
fub- 
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fubfiitute words for things. What firft in- 
duced him to correct logic was the dialetic 
ef Plato, which he found in. fome meafure. 
connected with eloquence, which the logic 
ef Ariftotle tended rather to deftroy. He 
therefore launched out againft the Peripatetics 
with ungovernable vehemence, and this raifed 
him enemies equally fteady in oppofition and 
refentment.. It is unneceflary to enter into 
.a detail.of the fubtilttes which- he introduced’ 
into. the art.;. for notwithftanding all: their 
former renown. they are .at prefent fallen into: 
merited oblivion.. He had one defign, how- 
ever, which though: he could not effect was 
in reality praife-worthy... This. was to make 
‘logic not only ufeful in fcience, but even in 
practice at the bar, and thus. to turn what 
-was formerly an. empty fcience into a bene- 
ficial art, which procured him a very great 
concourfe of auditors, who came from all 
parts to hear. him, and among whom there 
were fome eminent for their learning, as in 
France Audomar Taleus; and in Germany 
_Frejus and Fabricius ; to whom we may add 
Sturm and Chytroeus, at. whofe inftance the 
Ramittic logic was received into the German 
univerfities. This innovation was attended 
‘with infinite contention ; and the difputes be- 
tween the fupporters of Ariftotle and Ramus 
arofe almoft to civil war, particularly when it 

| N 2 was 
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was attempted to introduce the opinions of 
Ramus into the practice of the bar. This 
gave occafion to Melancthon to attempt a new 
fyftem of logic, in which he profeffed to re- 
form the errors both of Ariftotle and Ramus. 
And fome went ftill farther, and attempted to 
reconcile the logic of Ramus with that of 
Melan&thon. ‘This logic went by the name 
of the Philippo-Ramiftic fyftem. The prin- 
cipal authors of thefe attempts are Beurhufius, 
Frifius, Bufcherus, Polanus, Libavius, Kecker- 
mannus, Goclenius, and Alftédius. Their 
labours in fome meafure kept the fchoo! philo- 
fophers divided until the Cartefians came to 
overturn both Melancthon and Ramus. 

‘THe Cartefians alfo were not lefs affiduous 
in the cultivation of logic, upon which their 
mafter had only furnifhed fome general prin- 
ciples. Among them we find the names of 
Acontius, Le Grand, Claubergius, Regis; but 
particularly the great Arnold and Malebranche, 
who for a long time fupported a very warm 
controverfy. Malebranche rendered his name 
immortal by his excellent work entitled De 
la recherche de la vérité, or an enquiry after 
truth. His remarks upon the errors of fenfe 
and imagination are excellently adapted for 
guiding men to the forming of ‘found judg- 
ments, and reafening with propriety. His 
works written againft Arnold are by no means 
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of equal value: that very imagination, which 
he took fo much pains to combat, in fome 
meafure feduced him, and hurried him beyond 
the bounds of moderation. 

_ WE may here alfo mention the names of 
two other great men, to whom logic owes 
many obligations, John Locke and T{chirn- 
haufen. ‘The treatife of the latter entituled 
Medicina mentis contains the general prin- 
ciples of arithmetic, geometry, and what is 
called the Ars inventendi. The eflay upon 
human underftanding, of the former, isa work 
that fearches deeply into the nature of the mind 
and its operations. We there find at once 
the moft exact hiftory of the thinking prin- 
ciple within.us, and the moft proper means of 
perie€ting and difcovering the ufe of our fa- 
eulties.. When we compare thefe works with 
thofe of the preceding age, we cannot fufii- 
ciently admire the rapid progrefs of the human 
mind in the purfuit of truth. 


Of NiatTuRaL Puitosopuy. 


‘THE attempts to.unite the.former refearches 
of philofophers into an eclectic fyftem were 
begun almoft at the revival of letters. Telefio 
fet an example, which was followed by many 
iluftrious men, of whom we have had already 
occafion to fpeak ; fuch as Jordanus Brunus, ~ 
€ardan, Bacon, Campanella,. Hobbes, Def- 
N 3 eartes, 
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cartes, Leibnitz, &c. The Telefian acade- 
mies were propagated throughout Italy, and 
fome men of learning carried this tafte of 
philofophizing into France and England. Of 
this number were Baranzanus, La Palifle, Ef- 
pagnet, Charpentier, and Gilbert. The uni- 
verfity of Paris, at that time in a very flou- 
rifhing condition, and highly refpected, con- 
tributed to give this philofophy reputation ; 
and Senertus did all that lay in his power to 
introduce a right method of treating the fcience 
of nature. Thefe endeavours were not without 
fuccefs. Numberlefs were the attempts to ex- 
tend philofophy by experiment ; and foon fe- 
veral focieties were formed for the propagation 
of chymiftry, mathematics, aftronomy, and 
mechanics : and from hence the royal fociety 
in London, and the academy of {fciences in 
Paris, took their rife. 

THE Englifh now began greatly to improve 
the art of chymiftry. Digby at that time 
made no mean figure, though perhaps at this 
day but little regarded. He was fucceeded by 
‘Thomas ; but they were both eclipfed by Ro- 
bert Boyle, one of the moft judicious and: in- 
’ duftrious naturalifts of his age. 

Nor did aftronomy want its cultivators. 
At the head of thefe we muft inconteftably 
place Copernicus, who in correéting the fyftem 
of Philolaus, and deftroying that of Ptolemy, 
laid 
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laid his fyftem upon fuch a firm bafis that alt 
fucceeding difcoveries have only contributed 
to confirm it. Tycho Brahe was not fo for- 
tunate, as he endeavoured to accommodate his 
fyftem to appearances, and was led to fubmit 
his judgment to a miftaken reverence for what 
he fuppofed was contained in fcripture. “The 
name of Kepler is not lefs.famous in aftro- 
“nomy than either of the former, whofe prin- 
ciples, analogy, and obfervations, ferved to 
guide fucceding aftronomers, and particularly 
Newton. Galileo would have been the glory 
of his native city Florence, but the perfecutions 
he fuffered there from their miftaken zea] for 
religion now make him their fhame. Pofte- 
rity gives him now dead that applaufe which 
his countrymen refufed while living 5 3; and he 
may be called a great man in the ftricteft 
fenfe of the expreffion. 

GEOMETRY inade no inconfiderable progrefs 
by the endeavours of Vincentius, Harriot, 
Defcartes, Willis, Fermat, and Huygens ; but 

it was ftill carried to greater lengths, and in 
a manner epasiocnied by Newton and Leib- 
nitz. 

Tuts happy. period produced many impor= 
tant difcoveries in the fciences: fuch was the 
circulation of the blood, afcribed to Harvey ; 
and that of the lymphatic veflels, to Affellius. 
But what chiefly facilitated the ftudy of nature 
, was 
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was. the invention of thofe inftruments by 
which a new univerfe in a manner was opened 
to the philofopher’s infpection.. There are 
none who now are unacquainted with the ad- 
mirable ufe of telefcopes, microfcopes, baro- 
meters, thermometers, the air sini the elec- 
trical machine, &c. 

Tuose learned focieties whom we have al- 
ready mentioned multiplied experiments, and 
that with fo much precifion as the ignorant: 
could fearce conceive... The firft of thefe fo- 
cieties was that. of Telefio, founded. at Co- 
fenza. The number of thefe foon encreafed 
furprifingly in Italy, among which that of 
Florence, and that at Bologna, are principally 
diftinguifhed. The royal fociety of London 
has alfo contributed to extend natural know- 
ledge. without intermiffion fince its eftablifh- 
ment,-as its tranfactions teftify. The aca- 
demy. of {ciences at Paris have not been. re- 
mifs; and its memoires, which have been 
drawn up by the great Fontenelle, are the 
moft precious repofitory of natural knowledge. 
Berlin, Peterfourgh, Upfal, &c. have all been 
ferviceable in the fame pur{uit, and have be- 


nefited mankind by their labours. 


OF METAPHYSICS. 


‘THE {fchool philofophers had long treated 
this fcience without fuccefs. Succeeding me- 
taphylicians 
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. taphyficians were obliged to go farther back 
to the true fources of our knowledge, of 
which the former had no idea. Leibnitz and | 
Wolff in this refpeét were probably une- 
qualled ; and they performed all that can be 
expected from human abilities in this fctence. 
Natural theology, which is the moft fublime 
as well as the moft important branch of me- 
taphyfics, took under their hands a new form, 
and teemed with frefh proofs of the exiftence 
of a deity: thefe furnifhed arms to the be- . 
liever to defend his own opinions, and to de- 
ftroy the fophifms of atheifm and incredulity. 

OF all thofe who oppofed religion, perhaps, 
Spinofa is the moft celebrated. He was a jew 
of Amfterdam, who pretended to give a de- 
monttration of the exiftence of the one great 
being, by which however he meant only the 
univerfe. He founded his opinions upon a 
falfe definition of fubftance, and this erroneous 
principle led him to confequences which muft 
neceffarily fall with the principle that fupports 
them. 

‘Tuis latter age has alfo produced all that 
can be faid concerning pfychology or the 
doGtrine of the human foul, and pneumatology 
or the doétrine of fpirits. Several parts how- 
ever of this fcience, which were once the ob- 
ject of warm contention, are now totally dif- 
regarded ; fuch the enquiry concerning the na- 

ture 
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ture of fpeCtres, magic, and demons. The works. 
of Balthazar Bekker made fome noife in their 
time, but they are now unknown, becaufe the. - 
- faperftitions which they combat are entirely ob- - 
diterated. In clofing this account we are not 
to pafs over the merits of the. late abbe de 
Condillac, who has fathomed metaphyfics with. 
great depth of thought and perfpicuity of ex- 
prefion. “Fhe Germans alfo have taken fome 
pains to illuftrate the works of Leibnitz and 
Wolff, and enriched their obfervations with 
many new and important truths. Among thefe. 
improvers. we may reckon the name of Baum-. 
garten. 
OF Morairy:. 

ALTHOUGH there is much faid upon 
this fubject in the works of Montaigne, Char- 
ron, and La. Motte le V.ayer,. yet it is. fa 
blended with trifles, abfurdity, and {cepticifm,. 
that thefe authors. muft. by no means be ad- | 
mitted among the number of thofe who have: _ 

improved ts fcience of morality... The pureft: 
fountain, from whence we can derive this 
fcience is from the works of thofe who have 
treated upon the law of nature, and upon this. 
fubje& Grotius and Puffendorff deferve the 
higheft efteem.. 

Grotius was a native of Holland, and 
even at the age of feventeen gave marks of 
his future greatnefs. He advanced by degrees — 

| | Bee through. 
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through different employments in the ftate, 
till accufed of being concerned with Bar- 
mevelt he was thrown into prifon, where 
he might have perhaps remained his whole © 
life, had not his wife procured his enlarge- 
ment by means of a-large box which fhe pre- 
tended to his keepers was filled with books. 
Upon leaving prifon he took refuge i in France, 
and there compofed that immortal work en- 
tituled De jure belli & pacis, or the law of 
peace and_war, which was publifhed in 1625. 
He there expounds the principles and the rules 
of natural. duty, and applies it to focieties. 
This work has been frequently reprinted, 
tranflated, and commented. “The fame of 
Grotius having reached Sweden, Guftavus 
Adolphus invited him to the court of Stock- 
holm ; and, this prince dying foon after, 
Chriftina, his fucceflor, fent Grotius as her 
embaflador to the court of France. In this 
{tation he compofed feveral works, all ex- 
cellent in their kind; but being recalled te 
Stockholm, he died on his return at Roftock, 
in 1645. Grotius ‘was one of the greateft 
men not only of his own but any other age. 
He united at once the moft extenfive learning, 
the greateft penetration, the moft perfuafive 
eloquence, and the moft agreeable manner of 
writing. In imitation of him, Selden alfo 
undertook to treat of the law of nature and 

: of 
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of nations, following the prinerples of the 
Hebrews. 

PuFFENDORFF was born in Lufatia in ‘6d 
He availed himfelf of the labours of Grotius, 
but took a different courfe from him in at- 
taching himfelf in fome meafure to the fyftem 
of Hobbes. He alfo borrowed fome of his 
notions from the advocate Weigelius. His 
elements of univerfal jurifprudence are greatly 
admired, and procured him the place of firft 
profeflor of this fcience in the univerfity of 
Heidleberg. Some time after, being invited 
to Lund, in Sweden, he there compofed his 
great work of the law of nature and of na- 
tions, which, inftead of praife, at firft drew 
upon him the invectives of Schwartz a theo- 
logian, and Becman an advocate, who collected 
a lift of his errors and innovations. . Some 
Saxon divines alfo joined in the oppofition. 
But Puffendorff anfwered them with great 
force, and, as he had more learning and 
genius than they, came off victorious. The 
court of Berlin at length rewarded his merits 
with the. poft of bitonastaenen to the king. 
He died in 1694. 

Tue performances both of Grotius and 
Puffendorff have received much benefit from 
the excellent notes of Barbeyrac. 


Of 
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‘Of ‘PoLirics. 

THIS fcience began, like all the reft, to 
fourifh at the revival of letters, and of all 
others received moft affiftance from the Peri- 
patetic philofophy, which feems to have fur- 
nifhed the principles upon which it is founded. 
Bodin and Boccalini have written upon the 
nature of a commonwealth; and though in 
their works we find much error and fuper- 
fluity, yet in many places have they been 
very fuccefsful. After them came Machiavel, 
whofe name is odious among politicians, ‘but 
who neverthelefs has advanced many things 
founded in truth; and almoft all that he ad- 
vances difcovers great fubtilty of thinking, or 
elevation of genius. It is even to this day 
doubtful whether he defigned te teach the arts 
of tyranny, or to put men upon their guard 
againft thofe arts. “Ihe troubles in England, 
and the death of Charles I. gave rife to many 
works on the rights of the prince and the 
people: thofe of Milton and Saumaife may 
be read with profit and delight. . Among thofe 
who have treated of civil government in ge- 
neral we may mention Buchanan, Bucherius, 
Raynoldus, Mariana, Santarellus, Scribonius, 
Locke, and the-author who affumes the name 
of Junius Brutus. Yet fearce any of thefe 
have made fo great a figure as the celebrated 
. Werk 
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work entituled The /pirit of laws, written by 
the great Montefquieu. Although the prin- 
ciples upon which this work is founded may 
be controverted, and the erudition with which 
it is fupported may be criticifed, yet through 
the whole there reigns fo much precifion and 
force of thinking, that it ftands unrivalled 
among works of this nature. 


The CONCLUSION. 


“THUS we have taken a curfory view of 
the hiftery of philofophy from the beginning. 
to the prefent time. We fee men from the 
firft a prey to error and delufion, and 
vather hurried on by prejudice in the purfuit. 
of truth than calmly condu@ed by reafon. 
And even now, after the experience of fomany 
ages, ~we fee a tafte for paradoxes prevail, 
and many opinions hazarded unworthy of 
the times of obf{curity. “The name of phile- 
fopher, indeed, is fufficiently common; but 
jt is arrogated too often without defert, and 
even atheifts and infidels think they may lay 
their claims with juftice. ‘Scepticifm alfo 
gains ground amongft us: we now feem more 
ready to undermine eftablithed opinions than 
|to build up any new. Thus philofophy at 
prefent too often endeavours to fubvert thofe 
dodtrines on which depends the repofe of fo- 
— 3 and ee ef goed fenfe begin to im~- 

pute 
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pute thefe diforders to learning, which fhould 
be afcribed only to vanity. However, a fteady 
adherence to reafon and its diétates will be 
fufficient to fecure us frem thefe errors. We. 
are not to renounce the fciences, as-the ci- 
tizen of Geneva advifes, inorder to fecure us 
from vice ; we have only to follow them with 
caution: learning may encreafe the folly of 
fools, but it. ever promotes the virtues of the: 
good.. In fhort,. if we purfue.reafon and 
leave imagination, we fhall then embody our~ 
thoughts and fix our opinions upon folid prin- 
ciples. 

Bur indifferent as the virefeine {tate of phi- 
lofophy may be with us, yet if we look to~ 
wards other parts of the world we fhall find 
it deplorable: they feem to be involved ina | 
darknefs. which. nothing can difpel. Even 
China itfelf, whieh has fo long enjoyed a2 
large fhare of fcience, feems obftinately bent 
-againft all new improvements. 

Tue Chinefe philofophy feems comprifed 

in ifour different periods. The firft begins 
with the founding of their empire by Fohi,, 
and only offers fictions and obfcurities. Fohi 
undoubtedly imitated the arts of all thofe who. 
have attempted to bring their countrymen from. 
native barbarity.. He gave them fuch inftruc-. 
tions as they were fufceptible of ; and in par+ 
ticular he attempted to eftablifh a religion 

Oz __ amongtft 
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amonzft them, by propofing the heavens and 
the earth for the objects of their adoration. 
This early doCtrine’ received many additions 
in the fequel, particularly with regard to mo~- 
rals, in which the Chinefe have made a very 
ereat progrefs. [he works in which thefe 
improvements are contained form a collection 
of clafic books. ‘There is one of thefe vo- 
lumes called the Pentateuch, and another the 
Tetrateuch. ‘The fecond period of their phi- 
lofophy begins with the celebrated philofopher 
Confucius, whofe name is held in the greatef 
reverence in China. “T’hey even pay his me- 
mory a kind of adoration, which part of the 
miffionaries tothat country are oblige¢ to allow, 
while another part prohibits ; and this hag 
produced a diffention among them as yet un- 
decided. The philofophers Cheucu and Chi- 
nici have given birth to the third period, by 
eftablifhing a fyftem of morals in fome mea- 
fure refembling. that of the Stoics. As to the 
laft period, we may date it from the firft ar- 
rival of the European miffionaries in China, 
of which we may fee more in the account of | 
that empire given us by Du Halde. 

Tue vaft Turkifh empire feems quite ig- 
norant of the former glories of the country in 
which they live: the fpirit of their religion in 
fome meafure prevents their improvement in 
the arts of reafon. However, perhaps a day 
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may come in which, like their Ruffian neigh- 
bours, they may fhake off their native igno- 
rance, and improve in the arts of politencfs. 

Tue Perfians are remarkable for their 
learning and wit. ‘There are ftill tome doc- 
tors ileaead them called Sufy, who preferve 
the ancient fy{tem of emanations; but their 
philofophy is far from being complete or fa- 
tisfactory..— 

Tue Tartars have their priefts called La- 
mas, at the head of whom is placed a fovereign 
pontiff or grand lama. They prerend that 
their chief never dies, and they talk of Foe 
as arifen from the dead. This Foé was an 
impoftor, who propagated his deteftible prin- 
ciples throughout Afia, principles equally: ido= 
‘Jatrous and abfurd. 

We hear alfo of a very colcetund osleba ! 
among the Indians, named Buddas, whofe au- 
pe is highly refpected by the natives of 
_ thofe idolatrous regions. In Siam he goes by 
the name of Sommona Codom, in China by 
that of Xaca or Xekia, and in Japan he is 
called Sotoque. The priefts of all thefe na- 
tions tell of numberlefs miracles wrought by 
this pretended divinity. In examining into 
-the hiftory of this impoftor, it would feem 
that he was not originally of the Indies, but 
-had come by fea from Ceylon to Siam, and 
was a native of a and. fkilled in the phi- 

lofophy 
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lofophy of the Egyptians. Upon his arrival 
an the Indies, in imitation of Hermes, he 
erected himfelf into a legiflator ; and, having 
eftablifhed univerfities in fhe manner of thofe 
in Egypt, he introduced the double method of 
inftruction, namely, the Efoteric and Exoteric. 
‘The former being hieroglyphical contributed: 
ftill more to the encreafe of idolatry. His. 
_ principles of philofophy were founded upon. 
the fyftem of emanations. He admitted a 
vacuum, and fuppofed the foul to confift of” 
a pure fubftance, exempt from all qualities. 
-whatfoever ; and afferted that it was the part: 
of a wife man to endeavour to make the 
actions of his body refemble thofe of the foul. 
‘This do&trine was embraced by numberlefs. 
fects all over Afia, the moft diftinguifhed of 
which were the. Maoliac and Samo. 

Iw this general’ piCture alfo- we are not to. 
‘emit the Bramines, who are at once the priefts. 
and philofophers of Malabar. ‘Their wifdom. 
is contained in a myfterious book entituled the: 
Vedam.. As to their philofophy, they profefs 
a kind of enthufiaftic quietifm, which exhorts. 
men to refemble the divinity in his exemption. 
from inquietude. According to their tenets. 
in general, the fupreme being is incompre- 
henfible, and therefore not to be adored ; but. 
_ there are numberlefs emanations proceeding 

from Pied fome ef which are the proper ng 
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jects of worfhip. There are alfo a certain 
number of male and-female virtues, which are 
employed in the work of ‘creation. Three 
principal idols ferve to reprefent the divinity, 
Birum, Ifuren, and Wiftnow. This philo~ 
fophy feems founded in atheifm. 

‘THE Japanefe have a great afftnity to the 
“Chinefe, and are of the fe& of Xekia, which 
is alfofubdivided among theminto three diftin& 
fees, the Sindoifts, the Budfoifts, and the Sin- 
dofivifts. But it is unneceflary to dilate upon 
their opinions, which can offer to the reader 
nothing but the deplorable errors of the ima- 
gination. Yet God hath his defigns in thus 
permitting their idolatries ; what they are is 
not permitted us to inveftigate. It is fufti- 
cient that we fhould praife and thank him for 
having diftinguifhed us with a more ample 
portion of divine knowledge, and that, while 
he gives us the moft holy religion, he gives 


us alfo the moft extenfive fhare of reafon to 
fupport it. 
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